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PREFACE. 



It^IaNY scftec(W)ns%f excellent matter have been made for the benefit 
of young persons. Performances of this kind are of so great utility, 
that fresh productions of them, and new attempts to improve the young 
miiid, will scai'cely be deemed superfluous, if the writer make his com- 
pilation instructive and interesting, and sufficiently distinct from others. 

Th^j^resent work, as the title expresses, aims at the . attainment of 
three objects: to improve youth^Aj the art of reading j to meliorate 
, their language and sentiments ; ana to inculcate some of the most ira- 
'portant principles of piety and viitue. 

The pieces se!«eted, not only sive exprclse to a great variety of emo- 
tions, and the correspondent tojios and variations of voice, but contain 
, sentences and membcfs of* sentences, which are diversified, proportion- 
ed, and pointed with accuracy. Exercises of this nature are, it is pre- 
sumed, well calculated to teach youth to read with propriety and ef- 
fect. A selection of sentences, in which variety and proportion, with 
exact punctuation, have been carefully ob>^ervi»d«»n all their parts as 
well rfHwith ijpspect to one another, will probably have a mrtch great- 
er effect, in prppej|y teaching the art of reading, than is commonly 
imagin«d. In sjicb constructions, every thing is accommodated to the 
undei'standing and the v<^e ; and the common difficulties in learning 
to read well ^re obviated. When the learner has acquired a habit of 
readmg such sentences, with justness and facility, he will readily apply 
that habit, and the improvements he bus made, to sentences more com- 
plicated and irregular, and of a construction entii-ely different. 

The language of the piecQ? clio^en lor this collection JiasTjeen care- 
fully regarded, Puri^r, prof^'^ety, perspicuity, and, in many instances, 
elegance of diction, distinguish them. They are extracted frpm the 
works of the most correct and elegai* writei's. From the 'Sources 
whence the sentiments are drawn, tlm reader may expect to find them 
coimected and regular, sufficiently important and impressive, and di- 
vested of every tiling that is either trite or eccentric. The frequent 
pernsal of such composition naturally tends to infuse a taste foi this 
species of excellence ; and to produce a habit of thinking, and ftf com- 
posing, with judgment and accuracy.^ 



* life learner, in hiju proves? tbroojh this voltim** nnd tb#^ Sequel t«lt, will meet 
with oua)erou.s instances o£crthjp<)5iti<»n, in strict co»{t>riiuiy to Ihe nilps forpromoUn^ 

Sirspicuous «nd el&gnnt writing contafne«i in ifte Appendix to liie Aaihor^s English 
rammar. By occasionally examining tfiis coniurmitv; he will be coufirreied iu the 
uiiUcy of those rules ; and be ^aljled to Hpn]y (heo) wilb ease and d«xtei-ity- 

it is proper further to observe, that the Readei- and Uie Sequel, bet)id»!> teaching lo 
read accurately^ and inctitcnfing niany iniportant sentiments, niay be cuiitiider«d at 
•uxiiiaries to the Auj^ort; English tlitUjABar } as pracUcal iUiutrations of CheprlncI* 
^es and rules contaiwd in that work. 
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# PREPUCE. ^ 

That this collection mftv a|so serve the purpo'^e of promoting piety . 
and virtue, the Compil^ has introduced many extracts, which place 
religion in the most amiable light ; and which recommend a great va- 
riety of moraj duties, by the excellence of tJ»ir nature, and the happy 
effects they ffcduce. These subjects are exhibited in a style and man- 
ner, which are calculated to arrest t)ie attention of j^outli j and to 
mal^ strong and durable impressions on their minds.* 

The Compiler has been cai-eful to av(wd cR'cry expression and sen- 
timent, that might gratify a connipt mind, or, in the least degree, offend 
the eye or ear of inrlOcence. ThU he conceives to be peculiar{y in- 
cun^benton every person who writes for the benefit of youth. It \V£yal(^ 
indeed be a great and happy improvement in education, if no writings ' 
were allowed to come under their notice, but suc^s eye perfectly in- 
. Jiocent; and if, on all proper occasions, they were encouraged to pe- 
ruse those which tend to inspire a due reverence for virtue, oud an ab- 
horrence of vice, as well as to animate them with sentimejits of piety 
and goodness. Such impressions deeply engraven on their minds, and 
connected with all their attainments, could scarcely fail of attending 
them through life, and of producing^ solidity of principle and ellarac- 
ter, that would be able to resist tlJe" danger arising from future inty- 
course with the world. f 

The Author l^^s endeavoured to relieve the grave and serious parts 
of his collection, by the occasional admission of pieces which amuse 
as well as instruct. If, however, any ot hfe readers shoula think ^it 
contains too great a proportion of the former, it may lie some apology, * 
to observe that, in the existing publications designed for (he perusal of 
youn^ persons, the preponderance is greatly on the side oi ^ay and 
amusme ^ ^ "' '''- - * -^- ^l- t-_ _^j x_ ^k; j: 



urn 

much i , -- ^ 

liVith indifference ; and the influence of good affections '•eithef feeble, 
or transient. A ten^rate use of such ent^aiuroenf^eeras therefore 
requisite, to afford proper scope for the operations of the understanding 
and the heart. ^ ' , 

The reader will perceive, that the Compiler has been solicitous to 
recommend to young persons, tfce perusal of tbe sacred Scriptures, by 
interspersing through his work some of the most beautiful and interest- 
ing passages of those invaluable writings. ■' To excite an early taste and * 
veneration for this great rul^of life, is a point of so high importance, 
as to M^rrant the attempt to pfomot^ it on eijery*proper occasion. 

To improve the young mind, ^d to afford some assistance to tutors, 
'in the arduous and" important work of education, were the motives 
which led to this production. If the Author should be so successful as 
to accomplish these ends,,,even in a small degree, he will tiiink thai'hi& 
time and pains hav^ been well employed, and will deem himself am 
ply reWiarded. 

* In some of die plecef. the Comy^er has made a few alterations, diiefly veriNU, te 
•dapt them tbe bettef^the design of bb work. u 
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INTRODUCTION. 



OBSERVATIGUNS ON THE PRINCIPLES OF GOOD 
RKADINU. 

TO read with propriety is a pleasing and important attainment ; pro- 
ductive of improvement both to the understanding and tbe heart. It is 
..essential to a complete reader, that he miputely perceive the ideas, and 
enter into the feelings of the au^or, whose sentiments he professes to 
repeats for how is it possible to represent clearly to others, what we 
have hiut faint or inaccurate conceptions of ourselves ? If there were 
no other benefits resulting from the art of i-epding well, than the ne- 
cessity it lays us under, of precisely ascertaining the meaning of what 
we read ; and the habit thence acquired, of doing this with facility, 
both when fbadlng silently and aloud, they would constitute a suffi- 
cient compensation for all the labour we can bestow upon the subject. 
But the pleasure derived to ourselves and others, from a clear commu- 
Dication of ideas and ffielings ; and the strong and durable impressions 
inade thereby on the minds of the reader and the audience, are consi- 
derations, which give additional importance to the study of this neces- 
sary and useful art. The perfect attainment of it doubtless requii*es 
great attention andpractice, joinfed to extraordinaiy natuml powers: 
but as there are many degrees of excellence in the art, the student 
whose aims fall short of perfection will find himself amply rewarded 
for every exertion he may think proper to make. 

To give rules for the management of the voice in reading, by which 
tlie necessary pauses, emphases, and toi>es, may be discovered and put 
in practice, is not possible. After all the directions that can be offer- 
ed on these points, much will remain to be taught by the living instruc- 
ter : much will be attainable by no other means, than the force of ex- 
ample influencing the imitative powers of the learner. Some rules and 
principles on these heads will, however, be tound useful, to prevent er- 
roneous and vicious modes of utterance j to §ive the young reader 
some taste of the subject ; and to assist him in acquiring a just and ac- 
curate mode of delivery. The observations which we have to make> 
for these purposes, may be comprised under the foliowiog heads : pro- 

TER loudness OF VOICE ; DISTINCTNESS ; SLOWNESS } PROPRIETY OF 
RRONUNCIATION ; EMPHASIS; TONES J PAUSES J and MODE OF READING 
TERSE. 

NOTE. 
For many of the observations contained in this preliminary tract, the Author is in 
debted to the writings of Pr. Blair, and to the Encyclopedia Britannlca. 

A 2 
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SECTION I. 

* Proper loudness of Voice. 

The first attention of every person who reads to others, doubtless, 
must be, to make himself be heard by all those to whom he reads. He 
must endeavour to fill with his voice the space occupied by the com- 
pany. This power of voice, it may be thought, is wholly a natural ta- 
lent It is, in a good measure, the gift of nature ; but it may receive 
considerable assistance from art. Much depends, for this purpose, on 
the proper pitch and management of the voice. Ev^ry person has three 
pitches in his voice ; the high, the middle, and the low one. The 
nigh, is that which he uses in calling aloud to samc^erson at a distanpe. 
The low is, when he approaches to a whisper. The middle is, that 
which he employs in common conversation, and which he should ge- 
nerally use in reading to others. For it i.s a great mistake, to imagine 
that one must take the highest pitch of his voice, iu order to be well 
heard in a large company. This is confounding two things which are 
diflercnti loudness or strength of sound, with the key or note on whicli% 
we speak. Theie is a variety of sound within the compass of each key. 
A speaker may therefore render his voice louder, without altering the 
key: and we shall always be able to give most body, most persevering 
force of sound, to that pitch of voice, to which io conversation we are, 
accustomed. Whereas by setting out on our hi^jest pitch or key, we . 
certmnly allow ourselv*es less compass, and are likely to strain oiir voice , 
before we have done. iVe shall fatigue ourselves, and read with pain; and 
whenever a person speaks with pain to himself, he is always heaod with 
pain by his audience. Let us therefore give the voice full strength and 
swell of sound; but always pitch it on our ordinary speaking key. ' It 
should be a constant rule never to utter ^greater quantity of voice than 
we can afford witfiout pain to ourselves, and without any extraordinary 
effort. As long as we keep within these bounds, the other organs of speech 
will be at liberty to dlschiarge their several offices ^M|l|tease; and we shall 
always have our voi<^ under command. But whenever we transgress 
these bounds, we give up the reins, and have no longer any management 
of it It is a useful rule too, in order to be well heard, to cast our eye on 
some of the most distant persons in the company, and to consider our- 
selves as reading tb them. Wfe naturally an^ inechanically utter our 
words with such adegree of strength, as to make ourselves be heard by 
the person whom we address, provided he is within the reach of our 
voice. As this is the odse in conversation, it will hold also in reading to 
others. But let us remember, that in reading, as well as in conversation, it 
is possible to offend by speaking too loud. This extreme hurts the ear, 
by ma4^»* ♦he voice come upon it in rumbling, indistinct masses. 

By the haoii of reading, when youn^:, in a loud and vehement manner, * 
the voice beeomes fixed in a strained and unnatural key ; and is reo^red 
incapable of t!!at variety of elevation and depression which con^hite* 
the true harmony of utterance, and affords ease to the reader, and plea- 
sure to the aufuence. This unnatural pitch, of the voice, and disa- 
greeable monotony, are most observable in persons who were taught to 
read in lar^ rooms ; who were accustomed to stand at too great a 
distance, when reading to their teachers; whose instructors were very 
imperfect in theur hearing ; .or who were taught by persons, that con- 
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sidered load expression as the chief reqabite in forming a good reader. 
These are circcimstances which demand the serious attention of every 
one to whom the education of youth is committed. 

SECTION U. 

Distinctness. 
^ In the next plai;e, to being well heard and clearly understood} dis- 
tiiKtness of articulation contributes more than mere loudness of sound. 
The quantity of sound necessaiy to fill even a large space, is smaHer 
than is commonly imagined ; and, with distinct articulation, a person 
with a weak voice will make it reach farther, than the strongest voice 
can reach- without it. To this, therefore, every reader ought to pay 
great a^ention. He must give every sound which he utters, its due 
proportion ; and make every syllable, and even every letter in the 
word which he pronounces, be heard distinctly^ without slurring, 
whispering, or suppressing any of the proper sounds. 

An accurate knowledge.of the simple, elementary sounds of the lan- 
goage, and a facility in expressing them, are so necessary to distinct- 
ness of expression, that if the learner's attainments are, in this respect, 
imperfect, (and many there are in this situation) it will be incumbent 
on his teacher, to carry him back to these primary articulations ; and 
ti> susj^nd his progress, till he become j>erfectly master of them. It 
will be in vain to press him forward, with the hope of forming a j^ood 
reader, if he cannot completely articulate eve^ elementary sotuid of 
the language. 

SECTION HI. 

Due degree of slownets. 
In-order to express ourselves distinctly, moderation is requisite with 
regard to the speed of pronouncing. Precipitancy of sjjeecli confounds 
all articulation, and all meaning. It is scarcely necessary to observe, that 
there may be also an extreme on the opposite side. It is obvious that a 
lifeles% drawling manner of reading, which allows the minds of the 
hearem;o be always outrunning the speaker, mu5t render every such 
performuice insipid and fatiguing. But the extreme* of leading too fast is 
much rnore common, and requires the more to be guarded as^ainst, bc- 
c^ise, when it has grown into a habit, few errors are more difficult to be 
corrected. To pronounce with a proper decree of ^vvuess, and with 
fuD and clear articulation, is necessary to be sUidfed by all, who wish to 
become good readers; and it cannot be too much recommended to them; 
Such a pronunciation gives weight'and dignity to th^ subject. It is a 
great assistance to the voice, by the pauses and rests which it allows 
the reader more easily to make ; and it enables the reai^er tO'swell all 
his sounds, both with more force and more harmony.'^ • ^ 

SECTION IV. 

Propriety of Pronuncialion. 

After the fundamental attentions to the pitch and management ot 
the voice, to distinct articulation, and to a pro|)er degree oi slowness of 
speech, what the young reader must, in the next plnce, study, is pro- 
priety of proauuciation ; or, giving to G\ei'y word wliich he utters, that 
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soond Tiitf ch the best usage of the language'appropri&tes to H ; m ftppo* 
sition to broati, vulgar, or provincial pronuncia^on. This is requisite 
both for reading intelligibly, and for reading with correctness and ease 
Instructions concerning this article may be best given bv the living 
teacher/ But there is one observation, which it mav not be improper 
here to make. In the English Itiliguage, every word which consbts of 
more syllables than one, has one accented syllable. The accents test 
sometimes on the vowel, sometimes on the consonant. The genius of 
the language requires the voice to mark that syllable by a stronger ijjer- 
cussio% and to pass more slightly oyer the rest.' Now, after we have 
learned the proper seats of these accents? it is an important rule, to give 
every word just the same accent in reading, as in common discourse. 
Many pei^one err in thisrespect. When they read to others, and with 
solemnity, they, pronounce the syllable in a different mani^er fjpom 
what they do at other times. They dwell upon them and protract them ; 
they multiply acceiits on tlie same word ; from a mistaken notion, that 
it gives gravity and importance to their subject, and adds td the energy 
of their delivery. Whereas this is one of the greatest faults that can Jbie 
committed in pronunciation : it makes what is called a pompous or 
mouthing manner ; and gives an artificial^ afiected air to reading, which 
detracts greatly both from its agreeabieness and its impression. 
' Sheridan and Walker have published Dictionaries, for ascertaining 
the true and best pronunciatioir of the words of our language. <>By at« 
tentively consulting them* particularly " Walker's Pronouncing Dic- 
tion^v" the young reader tvill be much assisted^ in his'endeavours to 
attain a correct pronunciation of the words bplonging to the English 
Ian£:uag«. 

SECTION V 

Empha^s. 

Bv Emphasis is meant a stronger andiiiller sound of voi(>e, by which 
we distinguish some word or words, on which we design to lay particu- 
lar stress, and to show how they affect the rest of |^ sentence. Some- 
times the emphatic words must be distinguished bya particulaAone of 
voice, as well as by a particular stress. On the right management of 
the emphasis depends the life of pronunciation. If no emphralb be pla- 
ced on an^ words, not only is discourse rendered heavy and lifeless, 
but the meaning l$tft often ambiguous. If the emph^is be placed wrong, 
we pervert ana con&und the meaning wholly. 

Emphasis may be divtded into tiie Suvenor and the Inferior- empha- 
sis. The superior efupbasis determines the meaning of a sentence, with 
reference to something said befoie, presupposed by the author as gene- 
ral knowledge, or removes an ambiguity, where a passage may have 
more senses tiian ona» Tlie ijiferior emphasis enfqrceSf graces, and en- 
livcnSf but does not Jix, the 'meaning of any passage. The. words to 
which this latter emphasis is given, are, in general, such as seem the 
most important in the sentence, or, on other accounts, to merit this^ 
distinction. The following passage will serve to exemplify the superi- 
or emphasis. 

" Of man's first disobedience, and the fruit 

" Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 

" Brought death into the world; and all our wo," &^.. 

" Sing heavenly Wn5e>*' 
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Supposing that origina]!^ other beings, besides men, had disobeyed 
Ihe commands of tbe Almighty, and that the circumstance were well 
known to us, there would tall an eatphasis upon the word man's in the 
first line > and hence it would read thus : 

'< Of moivs fiist disobedience, and the fruit," &mj. 

But if it were a notorious truth, that mankind had transgressed in a 
peculiar manner more than once, the emphasis would fall <Hi first ; and 
the line be read, 

" Of man's ^rs^ disobedience," &c. 

Again, admitting death ^s was really the case) to have been an un- 
faeard of and dreadful punishment, brought upon man in consequence 
of his transgression ; on that supposition the tnird line would be read, 

" Brought death into the world," &c. 

But if we were to suppose that mankind knew there was sucb-an 
evil as deatli in other regions, though the place they inhabited had 
been free from it till their transgression, the line would run thus : 

" Brought death into the world, Ilc 

The superior emphasis finds place in the following short sentence, 
which admits of four aistinct meanings, each of which is ascertained 
by the emohasis only. 

" Do y6u ride to town to day ? 

The following examples illustrate the nature and use of the inferior 
emphasb : 

" Many persons mistake the love for the practice of virtue.'' 

" Shall I reward his services with falselwod ? Shall I forget Ainrwho 
cannot forget me f 

" If his principles Are false, no apology from himself Chn make them 
right: if founded in truth , no censm'e from others can make them 
wrong." 

" Though deep, yet char ; though gentle^ yet not^ull ; 
" Strong without rage : without o'erjlowlngf full." 

" A friend exaggerates a man's virtues ; an enemy, his crimes.*' 

« The wise man is happy, when he gains his own approbation ; the 
fool, when he gains that of others'* 

The superior emphasis, in reading as in speaking, must be determin- 
ed entirely by the sense of the passage, and always made alike ; but 
as to the inferior emphasis, taste alone seems to have the right of fixing 
Hs situation and quantity. 

Among the number of persons, who liave had proper opportunities 
of learning to read, in the best manner it is now taught, very few could 
be selected, who, in a given instance, would use the inferior emphasis 
alike, either as to place or quantity. Some persons, indeed, use scarce 
ly, any degree of it : and others do not scruple to carry it far beyond 
aiy ^ng to be found in common discourse ; and even sometimes tnrow 
it upon words so very trifling ui themselves, that it Is evidently dou« 
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with no other view, tliad to give greater variefy to the modutation.* 
Notwithstanding this diversity of practice, there are certainly proper 
boundaries, within which this emphasis must be restrained, in order to 
make it meet the approbation of sound judgment and cowect taste. Jt 
will doubtress" have different degrees of c^rtidn, according to the 
greater or less degrees of iraporiance of the%brds upon whicli it ope- 
rates ; and there may be ve^ properly some variety in the us6 of it * 
but its applfeation is not arbitrary, depending on the caprice of readers. 

As emphasis often falls on words in different parts of the same sen- 
tence, so it is frequently required to be continued wiHi a little Varia- 
tion, on two, and sometimes more words tog^ether. The following sen- 
tences exemplify both the j^arts of this position : " If you seek to make 
one rich, study not to increase his sloresy put to dimmi^ his desires.'* 
" The Mexican figures, or picture writing," represent things not icords: 
they exhibit intakes to the eye not ideas to the understanding." 

Some sentences are so full and -comprehensive, that almost every 
word is emphatical: as, *'Ye hills and dales, ye rivers, woods, and 
l^ains !" or, as that pathetic expostulation in the prophecy of Ezekiel, 
** Wl^ will ye die !" 

Emphasis, besides its other offices, is the great regulator of quantity. 
Though the quantity of our syllables is fixed, in words separately pro- 
nounced, yet it is mutable, when these words are arranged in senten- 
ces ; the long being changed into short, the short into long, according 
to the importance of the word with regard to meaning. Emphasis al- 
so, in particular cases, alters the seat of the accent. This is demon-' 
strable from the following examples " He shall iMcrease, but I shall rfe- 
crease." " There is a difference between giving and /wgiving." " In 
this species of composition, p/atwibility is much tnore essential than 
©roftability." in ^hese examples, the empliasis requires the;accent to 
DC placed on syllables, to which it does not commotily belong. 

ia order to acquire the proper management ofthe emphasis, the 
great rule to be given, is that the reader study to attain a just concep- 
tioif*of the for^ and spirit of Ihe sentiments which he is to pmnounce. 
For to lay the; emphasis with exact propriety, is a constant exercise of 
good sense and attention. It, is far from being an inconsiderable at- 
tainment. It is one of the most decisive trials of a ttue and just taste ; 
and must arise from feeling delicately otirselve^, and fi'om judging ac- 
curately of what is fittest to strike the feelincs of others. 

There is one error, against which it is particularly proper to caution 
the learner; namely, that of multiplying empliatical words too much, 
and using the emphasis indiscriminately. It is only by a prudent re- 
serve and distinction in the ftse of them, that we can give tliem any 
weight. If they recur too often ; if a reader attempts to render every 
thing he expresses of high importance, by a multitude of strong em- 
phases, we soon learn to pay'little ra^ard to them. To. crowd every 
sentence with emphatical words, is like crowding all the pages of a 
book with Italic characters ; which, as to the effect, is ju£t the same as 
to use no such distinctions at all. 



* By modulation is meant tliat pleasing^ variety of voice, wliich is perceived in at> 
terin|:1t«ent«Dce, and which, in its nature, is perfectly distinct from enphasiji, and 
the tones of emotiun and passion. The ycAing reader should t>e carefUl U) render his 
modulation correct and ea^y ; and, for this purpose, should form it upon the mode^^f 
judicious and accurate speal^ers. 4 
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SECTION VI. 

Tones. 

TojiES are different both from emphasis aad pauses ; comisting; in the 
notes or variations of sootid which we em ploy » in the expression of'our 
sentiments. Emphasis affects particular words and phrases, with a de- 
gree of tone or inflexion ol voice ; but tones, peculiarly so called, aft'ect 
sentences, paragraphs, and sometimes even the whole of a discourse. 

To show the use and necessity of tones, we need only observe, that the 
mind, in communicati^ig its ideas, is in a constant state of activity, emo- 
tion, or agitation, from the ditferent effects which those ideas produce in 
the speaker. Now the end of such commutacation being, not merely to 
layclpen the ideas, but also the different feelings which they excite in 
himwhouttefs them, there must be other signs than words, tomanifest 
those feelings; as words uttered in a monotonous manner can represent 
only asimilar state of mind, perfectly free from all activity and emotion. 
As the communication of these internal feelings was of much more con- 
sequence in our social intercourse, than the mere conveyance of ideas, 
the Author of our being did not, as in that conveyance, leave the inven- 
tion of theian^age of emotion toman; but impressed it himself upon our 
nature, in the same manner as he has done witli regard to the rest of the 
animal world; all of which express their various feelings, by various tones. 
Ours, indeed, from the superior rank that we hold, are in a hij;li degree 
more comprehensive; as there is not an act of the mind, an exertion of the 
fancy, or an emotion of th^ heart, which has not its pcculiartone, or note 
of the voice, by which it isto beexpressed; and which is suited exactly to 
the degree of internal feeling. It is chieliy in the pro^)er use of these 
tones, that the life, spirit, beauty, and harmony of delivery consist. 

The^limits of this Introduction do not admit of examples, to illustrate 
the variety of tones belonging to the different passions and emotions. We 
shall, however, select one, which is extracted from the beautiful lamen- 
tation of David over S^ul dud Jonathan, ^nd which will, in some degree, 
elucidate what has been said onthi*? snbjei^t. "The beauty of Israel is slain 
Uf>on thy high places ; how ai*e the mightv fallen ! Tell it not in IJatb ; 
publish it not inthe sti*eet8of Askelon; lest trie daughters of the Philibtiries 
rejoice; lest the daughters of the unciicumcised triumph. Ye mountains 
of Gilboa, let tliere Be no dew nor rain upon yon, nor fields of offerings; 
for there the shield of llie miijhty was vilely cast away; the shieldof Saul, 
as though he had not b^en anointed with oil." The lirst of these divisions 
expresses sorrow and iaraentatioiif tiicrotore the note is low. The next 
contains a spirited command, auJ should be pronouiiced much higher. 
The other sentence, in which he makes a pathetic address to the moun- 
tains where his friends had been slain, must be expressed in a uoto 
quite different from the two former; not so low as the first, nor so 
high as the second, in a manly, firm, and yet plaintive toue. 

The correct and natural language of the emotions is not so ditOcuIt to 
be attained, as most readers seem to imagine. If we enter into the spirit 
of the author's sentiments, as well as into the meaning of hist word.^, we 
shall not fail to deliver the^ words in properly varied tOiies. Fur there are 
few people, who speak English without a provincial note, that have not 
an accurate use of tones, when they utter the'u* sentiments in earnest dis- 
course. And the reason that they have not the same use of them, in read- 
ing aloud the sentiments of others, may be traced to the \cvy defective 
and erroneous method, in which the art of reading is taught; whereby aU 
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the various, natural, expn^ive tones of speech, are suppressed ; and a 
few artificial, unmeaning reading notes, are substituted for them. 

But when we recommend to readers, an attention to the tone and lan- 
gua^ of emotions, we-must be understood to doit with properiimitatibn. 
Moderation is necessaiy in this point, asitisou other things. For when 
reading becomes strictly imitative, it assumes a theatrical manner, and 
must be highly improper, as well as give offence to tiie hearers; because 
it is inconsistent with that delicacy and modesty, which are indispensa- 
ble on such occasions. The speaker who delivers his own emotions 
must' be supposed to be more vivid and animated, than would be pro- 
per in the person who relates'^hem at second hand. 

We shall conclude this section with the following mle, for the tones 
that indicate the passions and emotions. " In reading, let all your tones 
of expression be borrowed from those of common speecjj, but, in-some 
degree, more faintly characterised. Let those tones which signify any 
disagreeable passion of Ae mind b» stilt more faint than tbo^e whtch in-' 
dicate agreeable emotions ; and, on all occasions, preserve yourselves 
Crom being so far affected with the subject, as to l>e able to proceed 
. thtou^h !t, with that easy and masterly manner, which has its good ef- 
fedas in this, as weU as in every other art. " ^ 

SECTION VU. 

Pauses. 

Pauses or rests, in speaking or reading, are a total cessation of the 
voice, during a perceptible, and in many C8j^s, a measurable space of 
time. Pauses are Equally necessaiy to the speaker, and tlie hearer. To 
the speaker, thi^t he may take breath , without which he cannot proceed 
far in deliveryj and that he may, by these temporary rests, relieve the 
organsof speecbj which otherwise would be soon tired by continued 
action : to the hearer, that the ear also may be relieved from the fa^ 
•tigue, which it would otherwise endure from a continuity of sound; and 
thatfcthe understanding may haye sufficient time to mark the distinction 
of sentences, and their several members. 

There are two kinds of pauses: first, eraphalical pauses; and next such 
as mark the distinctions of sense. An emphatical pause is generally 
made c^ier something has been said of^^iecufiar moment, and On which 
we desire to fix the hMrer's atte4itit)n. Sometimes, before such a thing 
is said, \ye usher it in with a pause of this nijttire. Such pauses haVe the 
same effect as a strong empliasis; and are subject to the same-ioiles; es- 
pecially to the caution, of not repeating them too fi-equently. ¥X)r as 
Ihey excite uncommon attention, and of coui'se raise expectation, if the 
importance of ^he matter be not fully answerable to such expecta- 
tion, they occasion disappointment and disgust. 

But the most frequent and the principal use of pauses, Is, to meLvk 
the divbions of the sense, and at the same time to allow th^?%ader to 
draw his breath ; and the proper and delicate adjustment of such pa^^ 
sesis one of the most nice and difficult articles ^f delivery . In all read- 
ing, the management of the brekth requires a gooc^ deal of care^ so as 
not to oblige us to divide words from one ajiolher, which have so in- 
timate a connexion, that they ought to be pronounced with the same 
breath, and without the least separation. Many a sentence is misera- 
bly mangled, and the force of nie emphasis totally lost, by divisions 
being made in the wrong place. To avoid this, every one, while he 
is reading, should be very careful to j^rovide a full sijj^y of breath fof 
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what he is to utter. It is a great mistake to imagine, that the breath 
must be drawn only at the end of a period, when the voice is allowed 
to fall. It may easily be gathered at the intervals of the period, when 
the voice is suspended only for a moment ; and, by this manai^emeiit, 
one may always have a soBScient stock for carrying on the longest sen- 
tefM:e, without improper ihterruptions. 

Pauses in reading mi|pt generally be formed upon the manner in 
which we utter ourselves in ordinary, sensible conversation ; and not 
upon the stiff artificial manner, which is aci}uired from feadin!r books 
according to the common punctuation. It will by no m^ans bo sufli- 
cient to attend to the points used in priptina: ; for these ai"e fur from 
marking all the jmuses, which ouj^htto be made in roading. A mecUa- 
nical attention to these resting places, has perhaps been 0:10 c'm\>v of 
moftOtony, by leading the reader to a simiUr tone at every stop, and a 
uniform cadence at every period. The primory use of points, is to as- 
sist the reader in discerning the gram matTcnl*€onstruct ion ; and it is 
only as a secondary object, that they regulate his pronnncialion. On 
this bead, tiie following direction may be of use : " Though in readif*^ 
great attention should be paid to the stops, yet a greater should be 
given to the sense ; and their correspondent times occasionally lengtli- 
ened beyond wfrat is usual in common speech. 

To render pauses pleasing and expressive, they must not only be 
made in the right place, but also accompanied with a proper lone of 
voice, by which the nature of these pauses is intimated ; much more 
than by the length of them, which can seldom be exactly measured. 
Sometimes it is only a stightand simple suspension of voice that is pro- 
per ; sometimes a degree of cadence in the voice is required ; and 
sometimes that paculiar tone and cadence which diMiote ttio sentence 
to be finished. In all these cases, we are to regulate ourselves by at- 
fendin^vto tlie manppr in which nature teaches us to s[>eak, when en- 
gaged in real and earnest discourse with others. The foUowinsj sen- 
tence exempliiies the swt})eudmg and the chsing pauses; " tlope, the 
balm of life, sooths us under every misfortune." The first and second 
pauses are accompanied by an inflection of v(>ice, tliat gives the iiearer 
an expectation of something further to complete the sense : the inilec- 
tion attending the third pause sig^nifies that tiie sense is completed. 

The preceding example is an ulustration of the suspending pause, in 
its simple state : the following instance exhibits that pause with a de- 
gree ot cadence in the voice ; " If content c^annot remove the disqui- 
etudes of mankind, itwifl at least alleviate them." 

The suspending pause is often, \ii the seme sentence,'attended with 
both the rising and the falling inflection of voice *, as will be seen in 
this example : " Modei-ate exercise", and habitual temperance', strength- 
en the constitution." 

As the suspending pause may be thus attended with both the rising 
and the falling inflection, it is the same with regard to the closing pause: 
it-Admits of both. The falling intlection generally accompanies it ; but 
it is not unfrequently connected with the rising inilection* Interi-oga- 
tive sentences, for instance, are often terminated in this manner : as, 
" Am 1 ungrateful' .'"' " Is he in earnest' ?" 

But where a sfentence is begun by an interrogative pronoun or ad- 
verb, it is commonly terminated by the falling intlection : as, " What 
has he gained by his folly* ?" " Who will assist him^ ?" " Whci-e is the 
messenger" ?" "When did he arrive" .' ' 

* Tllfe rising inflectioa is denoted by tlie acute ; the ialiing, by the grave accent 
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Wben two questions are united in one sentence, atw3 connected by 
the co^unction err, the &rsi lakes the nsing, the second the falling «i- 
flection : as, " Does his conduct support discipline', ov destroy it"^ r " 

The rising and fulling inflections must not he confounded with em- 
phasis. Though they may often coincide, they are, in their • nature, 
perfectly distinct. Emphasis sometimes (^trols those inflections. 

The regular application of the rising and#kliing Inflections, confers 
so much beauty on expression, and is so n^cess&ry to be studied by the 
you^ reaSerji^that we shall insert a few more examples to induce him 
to pay greater attention to the subject. In these in^^ces, all the m- 
flections are not marked. Stieh only are distingui^ed, as are most 
striking, and will best serve to show the reader their atllity and knpoc- 
lanee. - 

*' Manufactures^, traded and agriculture', certainlj?^ employ i«iore 
than nineteen parts in twenty of tlie ImroaB species." • 

" He who resigns tM^ world h^no temptation to envy', hau-ed^ ma- 
lice% aufi:er' ; but is in constant possession of a serene mind : be who 
follows the pleasures of it, which are in theii* veiy nature disappoint- 
ing, is in constant search of rnreS solicitude', remorse', and confusion^." 

*^ To advise the ignorantS i.ljeve the needy', comfort the aifliclcd', 
are diitiesthat fall in our way almost every dav of orlF liv^.*' 

" Those evil spirits, who, by loDg custom, bave conti*acted in the 
body ha&ls of Inst' and sensuality^ ; malice , and reVerige" ; an aversion 
to every thing that is good\ just", and laudable', are naturally season- 
ed and prepared for pain and misery." 

"I am persua(]ed, that neither cleath',.nor life^ ; nor angels', nor 
piincipalitios', n^r powere^ ; nor things present', nor things to come' ; 
nor height', nor deptIO ; nor any other creature', ^<all be able to se- 
parate us from the love of Ood^." 

The reader who would wish to see a minute anji ingenious invostiga- 
tion of the nature of these.4!.nections, and the rules by which they arc 
governed, may consult Walker's Elements of Elocution. 

SECTION v^iir. 

Manner of reading Verse. 
"When we are reading versa, there Is, a peculiar di.^Hculty in making 
the pauses justly. The dilSculty arises from the nicSlotly of verse, 
which dictates to the ear pauses or rests of its own : and to adjust and 
compound the.se properly with the pauses of the sense» so as neither to 
hurt the ear, 'nor olfend the uiMlerstanding, is so very nice a matter, * 
that it is no wonder we so seldom meet with good readers of poetry. 
There are two kinds of pauses that beJbng to the meiody of verse : one 
is, the pause at the end of the line; and the other, the'cajsural pause 
in or near the middle of*it. AVith regard to the [muse at the end of 
the Hne, whicii marks that strain of Verse to be finished, rl^^e ren- 
ders this always sensible ; and in some measure compels us to obsetye 
it in our pronunciation, fn respect to Wank verse, we ou^ht nl??^o 
read it so as to make evp.vy line sensible to the ear: for, what is the 
use of melody, or for what end has the poet composed in verfC, if^ in 
reading his lines, we suppress iiis numbers, by omittii^theflnal pat^ ; 
and degrade them, by our pronunciation, into mere prose ? At the saft:e 
time^ that we attend to this pause, evei-y appearance of sing-sotig and 
totie must be carefuiiy fiuardcd against. The close of the line where 
it makes no pause in the meaning, ought not to be n^ked by such a 
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tone as b used in finishing a sentence ; but, without either fall or ele- 
vation of the voice, it should be denoted only by so slis^ht a suspen- 
sion of sound, «s may distinguish thft passage from one line to another, 
witltout feijuring the meaning. 

The other kind oi melodious pause, is that which falls somewhere 
aboat the middle of ^e verse, and divides it into two heroisticfas ; a 
pause, not so great as that which belongs to the close of the line, but 
still sensible to an ordinary ear. Tlus, \Vhich is called the ca?snitU 
pause, may fall, in English neroic vei^e, after4.hc 4tii, 5th, ^th, or 7th 
pliable in the lin^ Where the verse is so constructed, that this cipsu- 
ral pause coincides with the slij^htest pauae or division intlie sense, ^he 
line qan be read easily; as in th^ two fiii>t vei-ses of Topu's MessiaU 

" Ye nymphs of Solyma^^ ! lie£;in the song j 

" To heav'uiy themes''"', suhlimer strains bclung." 

But if it should happen that v.ords ^v!:k•l^ have so strict and intimate 
a connexion^as not to bear even a iijomeritiuy separation, are dividf.l 
from one another by thiscajsurai pause, vvc then (eel a sort of J5truj^.i;le 
between |hif sense and the sound, wlilcli genders it diificuU to r^ad 
such lines harmoniously. The rule of proper promlncirtlion in snch 
cases, is to regaixl only the pause which the sense forms ; aul to read 
ihe line accordingly. The neglect of the caisural pause m.iy make tho 
line sound somevvlwit unharmoniously ; but the elfecl would be luucli 
woi-se, if the sense were sacriiiced to the eounU. For instance, in 
the following line of Milton, 

-" What in me is dark, 



lUumiud'; what is low, raise and support." 

the sense clearly dictates the pause after ^Unmine, «t the end of (he 
third syllable, which, in reading, ought to ha made accordinffly ; though, 
if the melody only were to be regarded, ilktmirie ^UouU\ he connected 
■with what follows, and the pause not made till the t'oiirtli or sixth syl- 
lable. So in the following line of Popes Epistle to Dr, Arbuthnot, 

* « I sit, with sad civility I read." 

the ear plainly points out the caisural pausr^as falling after .fad, the 
fourth syllable. But it would be very bad reading to nuike any pause 
there, so as to separate sad and civilili/. The sense admits of no other 
pause than after the second syllable *i7, which lherf4ore must be the 
only pause made in reading this pait of the sentence. 

There is another mode of dividliig ssome verses, by inlroJucing what 
nmy be called demi-caesuras, wGch recjuire very slight j»ai:ses ; ar.d 
which the reader should manage witb judgment, or he will he apt to 
fj^into an affected sing-son^ mode of pronouncing vei^^eisof this kind. 
The following lines exemplily the demi-Cu?suia. 

** " Wainia^ in the sun', reircshes' in the breeze, 

" Glows in the stars , and blossoms' in the trees ; 

" Lives through ail life ; extends through all extent, 

" Spreads' umiivided , operates unspent.," 
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Before the conclusion of this introduction, the Compiler takes the li- 
berty to recommend to teachers, to exercise thsir pnpils in discover- 
ing and explaining the emphatic words, and the proper tones and pan* 
ses, of^very portion assigned them to read, previously to their >»ping 
called out to the p^'formartte. . These pMaratory lessons, in wmcli 
they should be regularly examined, will ffl^rove their judgment and 
ta§Je ) prevent the practice of reading without attei^on to the subject ; 
arid establish a habits readily discovering the meaning, force, and 
beauty, of every sentence they peruse. 
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THE. ENGLISH READER. 

PART I. 
PIECES IN PROSE. 

CHAPTERr I 

* SELECT SENTENCES AND PARAGRAPHS. 

SECTION I. 

JLIf LICENCE, industry, and proper improvement of time, 
are Eiis^Fial duies of the young. 

The acquisition of knowledge is one of the most liono*- 
able occupations of youth. 

WJaateveF useful or engaging endowments we possess, 
?firtue is requisite, in order to their shining with proper 
lustre. 

Virtuous youth gradually brings forward accomplished 
and flourishing nuanhood. ^ 

Sincerity and truth form the basis of every virtue. 

Disappointments and distress are often blessings in disguise. 

Change and alteration form the very essence of the world. 

True happiness is of a retired -naturci and an enemy to 
pomip and noise. 

In order to acquire a capacity for happiness, it must be 
oar lirst study to rectify inward disorders. 

Whatever purifies, fortifies also the heart. 

From dur eagemess to grasp, we strangle and destroy 
pleasure. 

Id tbe first cbapteis the compiler has exhibited sentences in a gr'*^t va- 
riety of construction, and in aii tbe diversity of punctuation. If well 
IH-actised upon, he presumes they will fuUf prepare tlie youftg reader 
for the various pauses, inflections, and modulations of voire, which the 
succeeding pieces require, the Author's "^English Exercises," under 
tbe head of Punctuation, will aft'ord the learner additional scope for im- 
proving himself in reading seuteaces and paragraphs variously con- 
structed. 
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24 The English Reader. * Pari 1. 

A temperate spirit, and moderate expectations, are ex- 
cellent safeguards of the mind, in this uncertain and chang- 
ing state. * 

There is notfcing, except simplicity of intention, and pu- 
rity of principle, that can stand the test of near approach 
and strict esiaminati on. 

The value of any possession is to he chiefly-estimated, by 
the relief which it can bring us in the time of our greate&t 
need. ' 

No person who has once yielded tip the government of 
his mind, and given loose rein to his desires and passions, 
"can tel! ho<v:far th% mny carry himr. **^ 

Tranquillity oYmind is always most likely to be attaint, 
when the business of the world iS tempered with thougilt- 
ful and serious retreat.-- « 

lie who would act like a wise man, and build his hoQse 
on the rock, and not on the sand, should contemplate hu- 
man life, not only in the sunshine, but in the shade. 

Let usefulness and beneficence, not ostentation and vanity, 
direct 'the train of your pursuits. * • 

*ro maintain a steady and unbroken mind, amidst all the 
shocks of the world, marks a igreat and noble spirit. 

Patience, by preserving composure within, resistsr the 
impression which trouble makes from without. * 

Compassionate affections, even whefh they draw tears 
from our eyes for human naisery, convey satisfaction to th€ 
heart. i^ 

They who have nothing to give, can'ofteri afford relief to 
others, by imparting what they fc^l. 

Our ignorance of what is to come, and of what is really 
good or evilr, should correct* anxiety about worldly saccess. 

The veil which covei's from our sight the events of suc- 
ceeding years, is a veil tvoven by the hand of mercy. 

The best preparation for all the uncertainties of futurity, 
consists in a well-ordered mind, a good conscience, and a 
cheerful submission to the will of Heaven. - 

SECTION n. 

T :^ chief misfortunes that befall us in life, can be traced 
to some yices or follies which we have committed. 

Were we to survey the chambers o# sickness and distress^ 
we should often find them peopled with the victims of in- 
temperance and sensuality, and with the children of vi- 
cious indolence and sloth. 
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To be wise in obr own eyes, to be wise in the Oftinion 
of the world, and to be wise in the sight of our. Creator, 
are three things so very different, as rarely to coincide. ' 

Man, in his highest earthly glory, is but a reed floatinf 
on the stream of time, and forced to follow every new di- 
rection of the current. 

The corrupted temper, and the guilty passions of the 
bad, frustrate the eflfect of every advantage which the world 
confers on them. 

The ejtternal misfortunes of life, disappointments, pov- 
erty, and sickness, are light in comparison of those inward 
distresses of mind, occasioned by folly, by passion, and by 
guilt. 

No station is so high, no power so great, no character so 
umblemished, as to exempt men from the attacks of rash- 
ness, mafice, or envy. 

Moral and religious instruction derives its efficacy, not 
so much from what men are taught to know, as from what 
thpy are brought to feel. 

He who pretends to great sensibility towards men, and yet 
has no feeling for the high objects of religion, no heart to 
admire and adore the great Father of the universe, has 
reason to distrust the truth and delicacy of his sensibility. 

When, upon rational and sober inquiry, we have estab- 
lished our principles, let us not suffer them to be shaken by 
the scoffs of the licentious, or the cavils of the sceptical. 

When we observe any tendency to treat rcUglon or mo- 
rals with disrespect and levity, let us hold it to be a sure in- 
dication of a perverted understanding, or a depraved heart. 

Every degree of guilt 'incurred by yielding to temptation, 
tends to debase the niind, and to weaken the generous and 
benevolent principles of human nature. 

Luxury,' pride, and vanity^ have frequently as much in- 
fluence in corrupting the sentiments of the great, as igno- 
rance, bigotry, and prejudice, have in misleading the opin- 
ions of the multitude. 

Mixed as the present state is, reason and religion pro- 
nonnce, that generally, if not jdways, there is more happi- 
ness than" misery, more pleasure than pain, in the condition 
of man. , - ^ 

Society, when formed, requires distinctions of property, 
diversity of conditions, subordination of ranks, and a mul- 
tiplicity of occupations, in order to advance the geaeral 
good. C 
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Tiiat the temper, the seotiment^, the morality, and, iti 
general, ^e whole conduct and character of men, are in- 
fluenced % the example and disposition of the persons with 
whom they associate, is a reflection which has long since 
passed into a proverb, md been ran)(ed among the standing 
maxims of human wisdom, in all ages of the world. 

SECTION III. 

The desire of improvement discovers a liberal mind, 
and is* connected with many accomplishments, and many 
virtues. 

Innocence confers «ase and freedom on the mind ; and 
leaves it open td every pleasing sensation. 

Moderate and simple pleasures relish high with the tem- 
perate : in the midst of, his studied refinements, the volup- 
tuary languishes. ^ 

Gentleness corrects whatever is offensive in our manners; 
and, 9 by a constant train of humane attentions, studies to 
alleviate the burdea of common misery. 

That gentleness which is the characteristic of a good mail, 
has, like every other virtue, its seat in the heart : and, let 
me add, nothing, except what flows from the heart, can 
render even external manners truly pleasing. 

Virtue, to become either vigorous or u«eful, must be 
habitually active : not breaking forth occasionally with a 
transient lustre, like the blaze of a comet ; but regular in its 
returns, like the light of day ; not like the aromatic gale, 
which sometimes feasts the sense ; ^ut like the ordinary 
breeze, which purifies the air, and renders it healthful. 

The happiness of every man depends more upon the state 
of his own mind, than upcMi any one external circumstance : 
nay, more than upon all external things put together. 

In no station, in no period, I^t us think ourselves secure 
from the -dangers which spring from our passions. Every 
age, and every station they beset ; from youth to gray hairs, 
and from tl^ peasant to the prince. 

Riches and pleasures are the chief temptations to crinii* 
nal deedg. Yet those riches, when obtained, may very 
i>ossibly overwhelm ns with unforeseen miseries. Those 
pleasures may out short our health and life. 

He who is accustomed to turn aside from the world, and 
commune with himself in retirement, will, sometimes 
at least, hearHhe truths which the multitude do not tell 
Um. A more sound iostructer will lift his voice^ and 
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awaken within the heart those latent suggestions, which the 
worid had overpowered and suppressed. 

Amusement <^en becomes the business, instead of the 
relaxation, of young persons : it is then highly pernicious. 

He that waits for an opportunity, to do much at once, 
may breathe out his tife in idle wishes ; and regret, in the 
last hour, his useless intentions and barren zeal. 

The spirit of true religion breathes mildness and affability. 
It gives a native, unaffected ease to the behaviour. It is so- 
cial, kind, and cheerful : far removed from that ^oomy and 
illiberal superstition, which clouds the brow, sharpens the 
temper, dejecta the spirit, and teaches men to fit themselves 
for another world, % neglecting the concerns of this. 

Reveal none of the secrets of thy friend. BefaithAil to 
his interests. Forsake him not in danger. Abhor the 
thought of acquiring any advantage by his prejudice. 

Man, always prosperous, would be giddy and insolent ; 
always a£itcted, would be sullen or despondent. Hopes and 
fears, joy and sorrow, are, therefore, so blended in his life, 
as both to give room for worldly pursuits, and to recall, 
from time to time, the admonitions of conscience. 

SECTION IV. 

Time once past never returns ; the moment which is lost, 
is lost forever. 

There is nothing on earth so stable, a? to assure us of 
undisturbed rest ; nor so powerful, as to afibrd us constant 
protection. 

The house of feasting too oflen becomes an avenue to 
the house of mourning. Short, to the licentious, is the 
interval between them. 

It is of great importance to us, to form a proper estimate 
of human life ; without either loading it with imaginary 
evils, or expecting from it greater advantages than it is able 
to yield. 

Among all our corrupt passions, there is a strong and 
intimate connexion* When any one of them is adopted in- 
' to our funily, it seldom quits until it has fathered upon us 
all its kindi>ed. 

Charity, like the sun, brightens every object on which 
it shines ; a censorious disposition casts every character 
into the darkest shade it will bear. 

Many men mistake the love, for the practice of virtue ; 
«Qd are not so much good men, as the friends of goodness. 
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OeauHie virtue has a lar^ui^e that spet^s to eVery heart 
throughout the world. It is a language which is understood 
by ail. in every region, every climate, the hodi^ paid 
to it is the same. In no ooe sentiment were ever mankind* 
ai^Fe generaHy agreed: , . 

The appearances of our security are frequently deceitful. 

When our sky seems 'most settled and serene, in sotne 
unobserved quarter' gathers the little black cloud in which 
the tempest ferments, and prepares to discharge itself on 
our head. 

The man of true fortitude may be compared to the cas- 
tle built on a rock, which ^eGiQs the attacks of surrounding 
waters : the. man of a feeble and tim#ous spirit, to a hut 
placed on the shore, which- every wind shakes, and every 
wave overflows. 

Nothing is so inconsistent with self-possession as violent 
anger. It overpowers reason ; confounds our ideas ; dis- 
torts ^e appearance, and blackens the colour of every ob- 
ject. By the storms which it raises within, and by the^ 
mischiefs which it occasions without, it genenilly brings on 
the passionate and revengeful man, greater misery than he 
can bring on the object of his resentment. 

The palace of virtue has, in all ages, been represeftted 
as placed on the summit of a hill ; in the ascent of which, 
labour is requisite, and difficulties are to be surmounted ; 
and where a conductor is needed, to direct our way, and 
to aid our steps. 

In judging of others, let us alwayr* think the best, and 
employ the spirit of charity and candour. But in judging - 
of ourselves, we ought to be exact atid severe. 

Let him, who desires to see others happy, make haste to 
give while his gift can be enjoyed ; and r^iiember, that eve- 
ry moment of delay takes away something from the value of 
his benefaction. And let him who j^roposes his own happi- 
ness reflect, that while he forms his purpose^ the day rolk 
on, and *' the night eometh, when no man can work." 

To sensual persons, hardly any thing is what it appears 
to be : and what flatters most, is always fartiiest from reali- 
ty. There are voices which sing around them ; but whose 
strains allure to ruin. There is a banquet spread, where 
poison is in eyery dish. There is a couch which iavites 
them to repose ; but to slumber upon it, is death. 

If we would judge whether a man is really happy, it is 
not solely to hiB houses and lands, to his equipage and his 
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retioae we are to look. Unless we could see farther, and 
* discern what joj, or what bitterness^ his heart feels, we 
can pronounce Utile concerning him. 

The book is well written ; and 1 have perused it with 
pleasure and profit It shows, first, thai true devotion .is 
rational and well £>unded ; nert, that it is of the highest 
importance to every other part of religion and virtue ; and, 
hsdj, that it is nM>st conducive to oi>r happiness. 

There is certainly no greater felicity, than to be able to 
look back on a life usefully and virtuously employed ; to 
trace our own progress in existence, by such tokens as ex- 
cite neither shame nor sorrow. It ought therefore to be 
the care of those who_wish to pass the last hours with 
comfort, to lay up strch a treasure of pleasing id«as« as shall 
support the expenses of that time, which is to Apend 
wholly upon the Amd already acquired* 

SECTION V. 

What avails the show of extemd liberty, to one who 
has lost the government of himself ? 

He that cannot live welT to-day, (says Martial,) will be 
less qualified to live well to-morrow. 

Can we esteem that man prosperous, who is raised to a 
situation which flatters his passions, but which corrupts his 
principles^^ disorders his temper, and finally ovecsels his 
Tirtue T 

What Biisery does the vicious man secretly endure !— 
Adversity I how blunt are all the arrows of thy quiver, in 
comparison with those of guilt ! * 

When we have no pleasure in goodness, we may with 
certainty conclude the reason to be, that our pleasure is all 
derived from an opposite quarter. 

How strangelj^ are the opinions of men altered, by a 
change in their condition ! 

How many have had reason to be thankful, for being dis* 
appointed in designs which they earnestli^ pursued, but 
which, if successfully accomplished, they nave afterwards 
seen would have occasioned their ruin ! 

What are the actions which afford in the remembrance a 
rational satisfaction ? Are they the pursuits of sensual plea- 
sure, the riots of jollity, or the displays of show and vanity ? 
No : I appeal to your hearts, my friends, if what you re- 
collect with most pleasure, are not the innocent, the virtu- 
ous> the honourable parts of your past life. 

C 2 
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The present Employment of time shoukl ireqvKntlj be 
an object of thought. About what are we now busied ? 
What is the ultimate scope of our present pursuits and cares? 
Can we justify them to ourselves ? Are they^ likely to pro- 
dace any thing that wiH survive the moment, and bring 
forth some fruit for futurity ? 

Is it not strange (says an ingenious writer,) that some 
persons should be 96 delicate as not to bear a disagreeable 
picture in the house^ and yet, by their behaviour, forc^ 
every face they see ahout them, to wear the gloom of un- 
easiness and discontent? 

If we are now in health, peace and safety ; without any 
particular or uncommon evils to afflict our condition ; what 
more can we reasonably look for in this rain and uncertain 
worlc^ Hov little can the greatest prosperity add to such a 
state ? Will any future situation ever make ns happy, if 
now, with so few causes of grief, we im^ine ourselves 
miserable ? The evil lies in the state of our mind, not in 
our condition of fortune ; and by no alteration of circum- 
stances is likely to be remedied. 

When the love of unwarrantable pleasures, and of vicious 
companions, is allowed to amuse yonng persons, to engross 
their time, and to stir up their passions ; the day of ruin, — let 
them take heed, and beware ! the day of irrecoverable min 
begins to draw nigh. Fortune is squandered ; . health is 
broken ; friends are offended, affronted, eslranged ; aged 
parents, perhaps, sent afflicted and mourning to the dust. 

On whom does time hang so heavily, as on the slothful 
and lazy ? To wholn are the hours so lingering ? Who are 
so often devoured with spleen, and obMged to fly to every 
expedient, which can help them to get rid of themselves t 
Instead of producing tranquillity, indolence produces a 
fretful restlessness of mind ; gives rise tq cravings which 
are never satisfied ; nourishes a sickly, effeminate delicacyr 
which sours and corrupts every pleasure. 

* SECTION VI. 

We have seen the husbandman scattering his seed upon 
the furrowed ground ! It springs up, is gathered into his 
bams, and crowns his labours with joy and plenty. — Thus 
the man who distributes his fortune vrith generosity and 
prudence, is amply repaid by the gratitude of those whom 
he obliges, by the appr^ation of his own mind and by the 
favour of Heaven. 
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Teoiperance, by fortifying the mind and body, leads to 
happiness : intemperance, by enervating them, ends ge- 
nerally in misery. 

Title and ancestry render a good man more illustrious ; 
but an ill one, more contemptible. Vice is infamous , 
tiiough in a prince; and virtue honourable, though in a 
peasant. . 

An elevated genius, employed in little things, appears (to 
use the simile of Longinus) like the sun in his evening de- 
clination : he remits his splendour, but retains his magni- 
tude ; and pleases moregjthough he dazzles less. 
' if envious people were to ask themselves, whether they 
would exchange their entire situations with the persons en- 
Tied, (I mean their minds, passions, notions^ «9 well as their 
persons, fortunes, and dignities,) — I presume the self-love, ' 
common tp human nature, would generally make them pre- 
fer their own condition. 

We have obUged some persons : — very well ! — ^what 
would we have more ? Is not the consciousness of doing 
good, a sufficient reward ? 

Do not hurt yourselves or others, by the pursuit of plea- 
sore. Consult your whole nature. Consider yourselves 
pot only as sensitive, but as rational beings ; not only as 
rational, but social ; not only as social, but immortal. 

Art thou poor ? — Show thyself active and industrious, 
peaceable and contented. Art thou wealthy ? — Show thyself 
beneficent and charitable, condescending and humane. 

Though religion removes not all the evils of life, though 
it promises no continuance of undisturbed prosperity, 
(which indeed it were not salutary for man always to enjoy,) 
yet, if it mitigates the evils which necessarily belong to our 
state, it may justly be said to give *' rest to them who labour 
and are heavy laden." 

What a smiling aspect does the love of parents and chil- 
dreif, of brothers arid sisters, of friends and relations, give to 
every surrounding object, and every returning day I With 
what a lustre does it gild even the small habitation, where 
this placid intercourse dwells ! where such scenes of heart- 
felt satisfaction succeed uninterruptedly to. one another* 

How many clear marks of benevolent intention appear 
every where around us ! What a profusion of beauty and 
ornament is poured forth on the face of nature 1 What a 
magnificent spectacle presented to the view of man ! What 
supply contrived for his wants ! What a variety of objects 
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set before bim, to gratify his senses, to employ his undci 
standing, to entertain his imagination, to cheer and gladdeL 
his heart ! 

The hope of future happiness is a perpetual source of 
consolation to good men. Under trouble^ it sooths their 
minds ; amidst temptation, it supports their virtue ; and, ia 
their dyiilg moments, enables them to say, *' O de^th ! 
where is thv sting jf O grave \ where is thy victory^?" 

' SECTION VII. 

AoESiLAUs, king of Sparta, bein^sked, ** What things he 
thou^t most proper for boys to learn," answered, " Those 
which they ought to practise when they come tQ be men." 
A wiser than J^&ilms has inculcated the same sentiment : 
" Train up a child in the way he should go, and when be 
13 old he will not d«»part from it." 

An kalian philosopher expressed in his motto, that '* time 
was his estate^." An estate indeed which will produce no- 
thing without cultivation \ but which will always abundant* 
Jy repay the labours of industry, and satisfy the most exten- 
sive desires, if no part of it be suffered to lie waste by 
negligence, to be overrun with Boxious planta, or laid out 
for show, rather than use. 

When Aristotle was asked, >* What a mao could gain bj 
telling a falsehood," he replied, ^' Not to be credited when 
he speaks the truth." 

L'Gstrange, in his Fables, tells us that a number of frolic- 
some boys were one day watching firogs, at the «ide of a 
pond ; and that, as any of them put their heads above the wa- 
ter, they jilted them down again with stones. One of the 
frogs, appealing to the humanity of the boys, made this strik- 
ing observatioii ; •' Children, you do not consider, that 
though this may be sport to yoj, it is death to us." 

Sully, the great statesman of France, always retained at 
ills table, in his most prosperous days, the same frugality to 
which he bad been accustomed in early life. He was fre- 
quently reproached, by the/ courtiers, for this simplicUy ; 
but he used to reply to them, in the words of an ancient 
philosopher : *-* If the guests are men of sense, there is suf- 
ficient for them : if they are not, I can very well dispense 
with their company." 

Socrates, though primarily attentive to the culture of his 
mind, was not negligent of his external appearance. His 
wleanliness resulted from those ideas of order and decency, 
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which gorerDed all hi? actions ; and the care which he took 
of his health, from his deiiire to preserve hb mind free 
and tranqui). 

Eminently pleasing and honourable was the friendship 
between David and Jonathan. *M am distressed for thee, 
my brother Jonatlian," said the pLuniive and surviving 
David ; *' very pleasant hast thou been to me : thy love 
for me ?vas wonderful ; passing: the love of women." 

Sir Philip Sidney, at the battle near Zutphen, was wound- 
ed by a musket bidl, which broke the bone of his thigh. He 
was carried about a mile and a half, to the camp ; and being 
faint with the loss of blood, and probaly parched with thirst 
through the heat of the weather, he called for drink. It was 
immediately brought to him : but, as he was putting the 
vessel to his mouth, a poor wounded soldier, who happened 
at that instant to be carried by him, looked up to it with 
wishful eyes. The gallant and generous Sidney took the 
bottle from his mouth, and delivered it to the soldier, say- 
ing, ** Thy necessity is yet greater than mine.*' 

Alexander the Great demanded of a pirate, whom he had 
taken, by what right he infested the seas ? •' By the same 
right,'* replied he, ** that Alexander enslaves the world. 
But I am called a robber, because I have only one small 
vessel ; and he is styled a conqueror, because he commands 
great fleets and armies." We too often judge of men by the 
splendour, and not by the meHt of their actions. 

Antoninus Pius, the Roman Emperor, was an amiable and 
good man. When any of ^is courtiers attempted to inflame 
him with a passion fur military glory, he used to answer : 
** That he more desired the preservation of one subject, 
tiian the destruction of a thousand enemies." 

Men are too often ingenious in m^tking themselves miser- 
able, by aggravating to their own fmcy, beyond bounds, all 
the evils which they endure. They compare themselves 
with none but those whom they imagine to be more happy ; 
and comphin, that upon them alone has f dlen the whole load 
of human sorrows. Would they look with a more impartial 
eye on the world, they would see themselves surrounded 
with sufferers ; and find that they are only drinking out of 
that mixed cup, which Providence has prepared for all.— 
** I will restore thy daughter asrn in to life," said the eastern 
sage, to a prince who grieve?^ immoderately for the loss of 
a beloved child, ** provided thou art able to engrave >ftB h^ 
tomb, the names of three persons who have never mourns 
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ed." The prince made inquiry after such persons j but 
found the inquiry vain, and was silent. 

SECTION VIII. 

He that hath no rule over his own spirit, i» like a city 
that is broken down, and without walls. 
^f^ soft answer turneth away wrath ; but grievous worda 
stir up anger. 

Better is a dinner of herbs where love is, than a stalled 
ox And hatred therewith. 

Pride goeth before destruction ; and a haughty spirit be- 
fore a fall. 

Hear counsel, and receive instruction, that diou mayest 
be truly wise. v ^ ^ 

Faithful are the wounds of a friend^; 4>ut the kisses c^an 
enemy are deceitful. Open rebuke is better than secret love. 

Seest thou a man wise in his own conceit ? There is more 
hope of a fool than of him. 

He that is slow to anger, is better than the mighty ; and 
he that ruleth his spirit, than he that taketh a city. 

He that hath pity on the poor, lendeth to the Lord ; that 
which he hath given^ill he pay him again. 

If thine enemy be pungry, give him bread to eat ; and if 
he be thirsty, give him water to drink. 

He that planted the ear, shall he not hear? He that form- 
ed the eye, shall he not see ? 

I have been young, and now I am old ; yet have I neve? 
seen the righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging bread. - 

It is better to be a door-keeper in the house of theLord^ 
than to dwell in the tents of wickedness. 

I have seen the wicke^ in great power ; and spreading 
hiai«'elf like a green bay -tree. Yet he passed away :, 1 
sought him, but he could not be found. , 

Happy is the man that findeth Wisdom. Length of days 
is in her right baud ; and in her lefl hand, riches and 
honour. Her ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her 
paths are peace. 

How good and how pleasant it iir for. brethren to dwell to- 
gether in unity ! It is like precious ointment : Like the dew 
of Hermon, and the 4ew that descended upon the moun- 
tains of Zion. 

The slu^ard will not f^ough by reason of the cold ; hji 
sliall therefore beg in harvest^ and have nothing. 
# 
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I went by the field of the slothful, and by the vineyard of 
the man void of understanding :. and lo ! it was all grown 
oyer with thorns ; nettles had covered ita face ; and the 
stone wall was broken down. Then I -saw, and considered 
it well ; I looked up©n it, and received instruction. 

Honourable age is not that which standeth in length of 
time ; nor that which is measured by number of years : — 
But wisdom is the gray hair to man ; and an unspotted U£e 
is old age. 

Solomon, my son, know thou the God of thy fathers ; and 
serve him with a perfect heart, and with a willing mind. If 
thou seek him, he will be found of thee ; but if thou forsake 
liim, fee will cast thee off forever. 

SECTION IX. 

That every day has its pains and sorrows is universally 
experienced, and almost universally confessed. But let us 
not attend only to mournAil truths : if we look impartially 
about us, we shall find, that every day has likewise its plea- 
sures and its joys; 

We should cherish sentiments of charity towards all men'. 
The Author of all good nourishes much piety and virtue in 
hearts that are unknown to us ; and beholds repentance 
ready to spring up among many, whom we consider as 
reprobates. - * ^ 

No ^e cmght to consi^pr himself as insignificant in the 
sight of his Creator* In our several stations, we are all sent 
forth to be labourers in the vineyard of our heavenly Father. 
Cvery man has his work allotted, his talent committed to 
him ; -by the due improvement of which be may, in one way 
. or other, serve God, promote virtue, and be useful in the 
world. 

The love of praise should be preserved under proper sub- 
ordination to the principle of duty. In itself, it is a useful mo- 
tive to action ; but when allowed to extend its influence too 
far, it corrupts the whole character, and produces guilt, 
disgrace, and misery. To be entirely destitute of it is a de- 
fect. To be governed by it, is depravity. The proper ad- 
justment of the several principles of action in human nature 
is a matter that derserves our highest attention. For when 
any one of them becomes either too weak or too strong, it 
endangers both our virtue and our happiness. 

, The desires and passions of a vicious man, having once ob? 
tsdned an unlimited sway, trample him under their feet. They 
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make him feel that he is subject to Tarious, cont^adictoFy, 
amd imperious masters, who often pall him di^reut wajs. 
His soul is rendere i the receptacle of many repugnaat and 
jarring dispositions ; and resembles some baii>arous country, 
cantoned out into different principalitifts, which are contin- 
ually waging war on one another. 

Diseases, poverty, disappointment, and shame,* are far 
fi||m being, in every instance, the unavoidable doom ^man. 
"Pney are much more frequently the ofl'spring of his owrr 
misguided choice. Intemperance ebgenders disease, sloth 
produces poverty, pride creates disappointments, and jdis- 
honesty exposes to shame. The ungoverned passions of 
men betray them into a thousand foHie^ ; their follies into 
crimes ; and their crimes into misfortunes. 

When we reflect on the^any distresses which aboimd 
in huma& life ; on the scanty proportion of happiness which 
any man is here allowed to enjoy ; on the small difforeoce 
which the diversity of fortune makes on that scanty pro- 
portion ; it is supiising, that envy should ever have been 
a prevalent passion among men, much more that it should 
have prevailed among Christians. Where so much is suf- 
fered in common, Httle room is left for envy. There is 
more occasion for pity and sympathy^ and inclination to as- 
sist each other. 

At ^ur &8t setting out in life, when yet unacquainted 
with the world and its snares, wh#i every pleasure enchants 
with its smile, and every ol]ject shines with the gloss of no- 
velty, let us beware of the seducing appearances which 
surround us ; and recollect what others have suffered from 
the power of headstrong desire. If we allow any passion, 
even though it be esteemed innocent, to acquire an abso- 
lute ascendant, eur inwa]^ peace will be impaired. But if 
any, which has the tainrtf guilt, take early possession of 
our mind, we may date, from that moment, the ruin of our 
tranquillity. 

Every man has some darling passion, which generally af- 
fords the first introduction to vice. The' irreg-ukr gratifi- 
cations, into which it occasionally seduces him, appear un-' 
der the form of venial weaknesses ; and are indulged, in 
Ae beginning, with scrupulousness and reserve. But, by 
longer practice, these restraints weaken, and the power of 
habit grows. One vice brings in another to its aid. By 
a sort of natural alGnity they connect and entwine them- 
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B^ves together ; till ^heir roots come to be spread wide 
and deep orer all the soul. 

SECTION X. 

Whence arises the misery of this present world ? It is 
not owing to our cloudy, atmosphere, our changing sea- 
sons, and inclement skies. It is not owing to the debility 
of our bodies, or to the unequal distribution of the goo(fc 
of fortune. Amidst all disadvantages of this kind, a pure, 
a steadfast, and enlightened mind, possessed of strong vir- 
tue, could enjoy itself in peace, and smile at the impotent 
assaults of fortune and the elements. It is within ourselves 
that misery has fixed its seat Our disordered hearts, our 
guilty passions, our violent prejudices, and misplaced de- 
sires, are the instruments of the trouble which we endure. 
These sharpen the darts which adversity would otherwise 
point in vain ag^unst us. 

While the vain and the licentious are revelling in the 
midst of extravagance and riot, how little do they think of 
those scenes of sore distress which are pas'^ing at that mo- 
ment throughout the world ; multitudes struggling for a 
poor subsistence, to support the wife and children whom 
they love, and who look up to them with eager eyes for 
that bread which they <;an hardly procure ; multitudes 
groaning under sickness in desolate cottages, untended and 
unmourned ; many, apparently in a better situation of life, 
pining away in secret with concealed ;2:riefs ; families weep- 
ing over the beloved friends whom th<?y hnye lost, or in all 
the bitterness of anguish, bidding those who are just ex- 
piring the last adieu. 

Never adventure on too near an approach to what is 
evil. Familiurize not yourselves with it, in the slighest in- 
stances, without fear. Listen with reverence to every re- 
prehension of conscience ; and preserve the most (piick and 
accurate sensibility to right and wrong. If ever your moral 
impressions begin to decay, and your natural abhorrence of 
guilt to lessen, you have ground to dread that the ruin of 
▼irtue is fast approaching. 

By disappointmejits and trials the violence of our pas- 
sions is tamed, and our minds are formed to sobriety and 
reflection. In the varieties of life, occasioned by the vi- 
cissitudes of worldly fortune, we are inured to habits both 
of the active and the suffering virtues. How much soever 
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we complain of the vanity 'of the world, facts plainly show, 
that if its vanity were less, it could not answer the purpose 
of salutary discipline. Unsatisfactory as it is, its pleasures 
are still too apt to corrupt our hearts. How fatal then 
must the consequences haye heen, had it yielded us more 
complete enjoyment ? If, with all its troubles, we are in 
danger of being too much attached to it, how entirely 
would 4t have seduced our affections, if no troubles had 
been mingled with its pleasures ? 

In seasons of distress or difficulty,^ to abandon ourselves 
to dejection, carries no mark of a great or a worthy mind. 
Instead of sinking under trouble, and declaring " that his 
soul is weary of life," it becodaes a wise and a good man, 
in the evil day, with firmness to maintain his post ; to bear 
up against the storm ; to have recourse to those advantages 
whiph, in the worst of times, are always leil to integrity 
and virtue ; and never to give up the hope that better days 
mayfljpet arise. 

How many young persons have at 'first set out in the 
world with excellen^dispositions of heart ; generous, cha* 
ritable, atid humane ; kind to their friends, and amiabhr 
among all with whom they had intercourse 1 And yet, bow- 
often have we seen all those Mr appearances unhappily 
blasted in the progress of life, merely through the influence 
of loose and corrupting pleasures : and those very persons, 
who promised once to be blessings to the world, sunk 
down, in the end, to be the burden and nuisance of society! 

The most common propensity of mankind, is, to store fu- 
turity with whatever is agreeable to them 5 especially in 
those periods of hfe, when imagiaatibn is lively, ggjd hope is 
ardent. Looldng forward to the year now beginning, they 
are ready to promise themselves much, from the founda- 
tions of prosperity which they have laid ; from the friend- 
ships and connexions which they have secured ; and from 
the plans of conduct which they have formed. Alas ! how 
deceitful do all these dreams of happiness often prove ! 
While many are saying in secret to their hearts, " To- 
morrow shall be as this day, and more abundantly," we are 
obliged in return to say to them ; " Boast not yourselves 
of to-morrow ; for you. know not what a day may bring 
forth !" ' 
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CHAP. II. 

NARRATIVE PIECES. 

SECTION I. 

J^o rank or possessions can make the guilty mind happy. 

D10NYSIU8, the tyrant of Sicily, was ^r from being hap- 
py, though he possessed great riches, and all the pleasures 
which wealth and power could procure. Damocles, one of 
his flatterers, deceived by those specious appearances of hap- 
piness, took occasion to compliment him on the extent of his 
power, his treasures, and royal magniHcetice: and declared 
that no monarch had ever been greater or happier than Dio- 
nysius. *' Hast thou a mind, Damocles," says the kmg, " to 
taste this happiness ; and to know, by experience, what the 
enjoyments are, of which thou hast so high an idea?" Damo- 
cles, with joy, accepted the offer. The king ordered that a 
royal banquet should be prepared, and a gilded sofa, covered 
with rich embroidery, placed for his favourite. Side-boards, 
loaded with gold and silver pLite of immense value, were 
arranged in the apartment. Pages of extraordinary beauty 
were ordered to attend his table, and to obey his commands 
with the utmost readiness, and the most profound submission. 
Fragrant ointments, cbaplete of flowers, and rich perfumes, 
were added to the entertainment. The table was loaded 
with the most exquisite delicacies of every kind. Damo- 
cles, intoxicated with pleasure^ fancied himself amongst 
superior beings. But in the midst of all this happiness, as 
he lay indulging himself in state, he sees let down from the 
ceiling, exactly over his head, a glittering sword hung by 
a single hair. The sight of impending destruction put a 
speedy end to his joy and revelling. The pomp of his at- 
tendance, the ghtter of the carved plate, and the delicacy 
of the viands, cease to aflbrd him any pleasure. He dreads 
to stretch forth his hand to the table. He throws off" the 
garland of roses. He hastens to remove from his dangerous 
situation ; and earnestly entreats the king to restore him to 
his former humble condition, having no desire to enjoy any 
longer a happiness so terrible. 

By this device, Dionysius intimated to Damocles, how 
miserable he was in the midst of all his treasures ; and in 
possession of all the honours and enjoyments which royalty 
could bestow eiceiio 
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SECTION II. 

Change of external condition is often adverse to virtue. 

In the days of Joram, king of IsraeK flouFished the 
prophet Elisha. His character was so eminent, and his 
fome so widely spread, that Benhadad, the king of Syria, 
though an idolater, sent to consult him, concerning the 
issue of a distemper which threatened his life, 'i'he mes- 
senger employed on this occasion was Hazael, who appears 
to have heen one of the princes, or chief men of the 
Syrian court. Charged with rich gifts from the king, he 
presents himself before the pFSphfet ; and accosts him in 
terins of the highest respect. During the conference 
which they held fogether, Elisha fixed his eyes stedfastly on 
the countenance of Hazael ; and discerning, by a prophetic 
spirit, his future tyranny and cruelty, he could not con- 
tain himself from bursting into a flood of tears. When 
Hazael, in surprise, incjuired into the cause of this* sudden 
emotion, the prophet plcdnly informed him o|*the crimes and 
barbarities, which he foresaw that he would afterwards com- 
mit. The soul of Hazael abhorred, at this time, the 
thoughts of cruelty. Uncorrupted, as yet, by ambition or 
greatness, his indignation rose aft being thought capable of 
the savage actions which the prophet bad mentioned ; and, 
with much, warmth he replies ; *' But what .' is thy servant 
a dog, that he should do this great thing f Elisha makes no 
return, but to point out a remarkable change, which was 
to take place in his condition ; *^The Lord hath shown me, 
that thou shalt be king over Syria." In course of time, ail 
that had been predicted came to pass. Hazael ascended the 
throne, and ambition took possession of his heart. "He 
«mote the children of Israel in all their coasts. He oppres- 
sed them during all the days of king Jehoahaz :" and, from 
what is left on record of his actions, He plainly appears to 
have proved, what the prophet foresaw him to be, a man 
of violence, cruelty, and blood. 

In this passage of history, an object is presented, which, 
deserves our serious attention. V/e behold a man who, in 
one state of life, could not look upon certain crimes with- 
out surprise and horror ; who knew so little of himself, as 
to bplieve it impossible for him ever to be concerned in 
committing them ; that same man, by a change of condi 
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doo, and an unguarded state of ngdnd, transfonned in all his 
sentiments ; and a» be rose in greatness rising also in guilt ; 
till at last he completed that whole character of iniquity, 
which he once detested. blair. 

SECTION UK 

Haman ; or^ the misery of. pride, 

Ahasvbrus,^ who is supposed to be the prince knowi» 
among the Greek historians by the name of Ataxerxes, 
had advanced to the chief dignity in his kingdom, llaman. 
an Amalekite, who inherited all the ancient enn^ity of his 
race, to the Jewish nation. He appears, from what is re- 
corded of him, to have been a very wicked minister. 
Rmsed to greatness witbout merit, he employed his power 
solely for the gratification of his passions. As the honours 
which he possessed were next to royal, his pride wa& every 
^ day fed with that servile hom^ige, which is peculiar to 
^ Asiatic courts ; and all the servants of the king prostrated 
theoaselves before him. in the midst of this general adu- 
lation, one person^ only stooped not to Haman. This was* 
Mprdecai the Jew ; who, knowing this Amalekhs to be 
an enemy to the peofHe of God, and, with virtuous indig- 
nation, despising that insolence of prosperity with which he 
*8aw him lifted op, '* bowed not, nor did him reverence.** 
On this appearance of disrespect from Mordecai, Haman 
" was full of wrath : but he thought scorn to lay hands on 
Mordecai alone." Personal revenge was not sufficient to 
satisfy him. So violent and black were his passions, that 
he resolved to exterminate the whole nation to which 
Mordecai belonged. Abusing, for his cruel purpose, the 
favour of his credulous sovereign, he obtained' a decree to 
be senlE" forth, that, against a certain day, all the Jews 
throughout the Persian dominions should be put to the 
sword. Meanwhile, confident of success, and blind to ap*- 
preaching ruin, he continued exulting in his prosperity. 
Invited by Ahasuerus to a royal banquet, which Esther 
the queen had prepared, ** he went forth that day joyful, 
and with a glad heart." But behold how slight an inci- 
dent was sufficient to poison his joy ! As he went forth, he 
saw Mordecai in the king's gate ; and observed, that he 
still refused to do him homage : *' He stood not up, nor 
was moved for him ;" although he well knew the for- 
midable designs, which Hamun was preparing to execute. 
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One pnvate man, who despised his greataess, smd disdained 
submission, while a whole kingdom trembled before him ; 
one spirit, which the utmost stretch of his power <fould 
neither subdue nor humble, blasted his triumphs. His whole 
soul was shaken with a storm of passion. Wrath, pride, and 
desire of revenge^ rose into fury. With difficulty he re- 
strained himself in public ; but as soon as he came to his 
own house, he was forced to disclose the agony ofhis mind. 
He gathered together his friends and family, with Zeresh his 
wife. ** He told them of the glory of his riches, and th« 
multitude of his children, aild of all the things wherein the 
king had promoted him ; and how he had advanced him 
above the princes and servants of the king. He said 9 
moreover, Yea, Esther the queen suffered no maa to come 
in with the king, to the banquet thr,t she had prepared, but 
myself; and to-morrow also am I invited to her with the 
king." After all this preamble, what is the conclusion I 
" Yet all this availeth me nothing, so long as I see Mordecai 
the Jew sitting at the king's gate." 

The sequel of Haman's history I shall not now pursue. 
It might afford matter for much instructiog, by the cqn- 
S^JicttOHS j^jfitice of God in his fall and punTs^menVBut con^ 
templating oply the singular situation, in which the expres- 
sions just quoted present him, and the violent agitation ofhis 
mind which they display, the following reflections naturally* 
arise : How miserable is vice, when one guilty passion 
creates so much torment! how unavailing is prosperity, when 
in the height of it, a single disappointment can destroy the 
relish of all his pleasures ! how weak is human nature, 
which, in the absence of a real, is thus prone to form to itself 
imaginary woes ! t blair* 

SECTION IV; ^ 

Lady Jane Gray. 

This excellent personage was descended from the royal 
line of England by both her parents. 

She was carefully educated in the principles of the re- 
formation ; and her wisdom and virtue rendered her a shin- 
ing example to her sex. But it was her lot to continue 
only a short period on this stage of being ; for, in early 
life, she fell a sacrifice to the wild ambition of the duke of 
Northumberland ; who promoted a marriage betwen her 
and his son, lord Guilford Dudley ; £md raised her to the 
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throne of England, in opposition to the rights of Mary and 
Elizabeth. At the time of their marriage, she was only 
about eighteen years of age, and her husband was also very 
young : a season of life verj onequaHo oppose the interested 
views of artful and aspiring men ; who, instead of exposing 
them to danger, should have been the protectors of their in- 
nocence and youth. 

This extraordinary young person, besides the solid endow* 
meats o/ piety and virtue, possessed the most engaging dispo- 
jsition, the most accomplished parts ; and being of an equal 
age with Edward VI. she had received all her education 
with him, and seemed even to possess a greater facility in ac- 
quiring every part of manly and classical literature. She*had 
attained a knowledge of the Roman and Greek languages, as 
well as of several modern tongues ; had passed most of her 
time in an application to learning ; and expressed a great 
indifference for ether occupations and amusements usual 
with her sex and station. Roger Ascham, tutor to the lady 
Elizabeth, having at one time paid her a visit, found her 
employed in reading Plato, while the rest of the family were 
engaged in a party of hunting in the park ; and upon his ad- 
miring the singularity of her choice, she told him, that she 
" received more pleasure from that author, than others 
could reap from all their sport and gaiety." Her heart, 
replete with this love of literature and serious studies, and 
with tenderness towards her husband, who was deserving of 
her affection, had never opened itself to the flattering allure- 
ments of ambition ; and the information of her advancement 
to the throne was by no means agreeable to her. She even 
refused to accept the crown ; pleaded the preferable right 
of the two princesses ; e^^pressed her dread of the conse- 
quences attending an enterprise so dangerous, not to say so 
criminal A|md desired to remain in that private station in 
which she was born. Overcome at last with the entreaties, 
rather than reasons, of her father and father-in-law, and, 
above all", of her husband, she submitted to their will, and 
was prevailed on to relinquish her own judgment. But her 
elevation was of very short continuance. The nation de- 
clared for queen Mary ; and the lady Jane, after wearing 
the vain pageantry of a crown during ten days, returned to 
a private life, with much more satisfaction than- she felt 
,whea royalty was tendered to her. 
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Qjiieea Mary, who appears to have been incapable of ge- 
nerosity or clemency, determined to remove every persdn, 
from whom the least danger couW be apprehended. VY awn- 
ing was, therefore, given to lady Jantf to prepare for death ; 
a doom which she had expected, and which the innocence of 
her life, as well as the misfortunes to which she had beeii 
exposed, rendered no unwelcome news to her. The queen's^ 
bigoted zeal, under colour of tender mercy to the prisoner's 
soul, induced her to send priests, who molested her with 
perpetua] disputiition; and even a reprieve of tliree days wa» 
granted her, in hopes that she would be persuaded, dnring 
that time, to pay, by a timely conversion to popery, some 
rega't-d to her eternal welCire. Lady Jane had presence of 
mind, in those melancholy circumstances, not onfy.to defend 
her religion by solid arguments, but also to write a letter ta 
ber sister, in the Greek language ; izr which,^ besides send- 
ing her a copy of the Scriptures in that toi]^e,.sbe exhorted 
her to maintain, inevery fortune, a like steady perseverance. 
On the day of her execution, her husband, lord Guilford, 
desired permission to seeJier ; but she refused bepcoasent, 
and sent him word, that the tenderness of their parting weuldb 
overcome the fbrtitnde of both ; and would too much iinbend 
their minds from that constancy,, which their approach!^ 
end required of them. Their separation^-sbe said, would be 
only for a moment; and they would soon rejoin each other ii^ 
a scene, where their affections would be forever united; and 
where death; disappointment, and n»sfort;one| could no long* 
er have access to them, or disturb their eternal felicity. 

It had been intended to execute the lady Jane and lord 
Guilford together on the $ame scaffold, at Tower fai}l ; 
but the council, dreading the compassion of the people £>r 
their youth, beauty, innocence, and noble birth, changed 
their orders, and gave directions that she should lM|behead- 
ed within the verge of the Tower. She saw he^ausband 
led to execution ; and having given him from the window 
some token of her remembrance, she Waited with tran- 
quillity till her own appointed hour shooid bring her to a 
like fate. She even saw his headless body carried back in 
a cart ; and found herself more confirmed by the reports, 
which she heard of the constancy of his end, than shaken 
by so tender and melancholy a spectacle. Sir John Gage, 
constable of the T6wer, when he led her to execntion, de- 
sired her to bestow on him some small present, which he 
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might keep as a perpetual njemorial of her. She gave 
bim her table-book, in which she had j»st written three 
sent^ces, on seeing her husband's dead body ; one i» 
Greek, another in Latin, a third in English. The purport 
of them was^ *' that human justice was against his body, but 
the Divine Mercy would be tavourable^o his soul ; and that 
if her fault deserved punii^hment, her youth, at least, and 
Iier imprudence, were worthy of excuse ; and that God and 
posterity, she trusted, would show her favour." On the 
scaffold, she made a speech to the by-standers, in which the 
mildness of her disposition led her to take the blame entire- 
ly on herself, without uttering one complaint against the se- 
verity with which she had been treated. She said, that her 
offence was, not that she had laid her hand upon the crown, 
but that she had not rejected it with sufficient constancy ; 
that she had less erred through ambition than through re- 
verence to her parents, whom she had been taught to re- 
spect and obey ; that she willingly received death, as the 
only satisfaction which she could now make to the injured 
state ; and fhough her infrii%ement of the laws had been 
<X)nstrained, she would show, by her voluntary submission 
to their sentence, that she was desirous to atone for that 
disobedience, into which 'too much filial piety had betrayed 
her : that she had justly deserved this punishment for be- 
ing made the instrument, though the unwilling instrument, 
of the ambition of others : and that the story of her life, she 
hoped, might at least be useful, by proving that innocence 
excuses not great misdeeds, if they tend any way to the de- 
struction of the commonwealth. After uttering these 

words, she caused herself to be disrobed by her women, 
and with a steady, serene countenance, submitted herself 
to the excutioner. huhe. 

SECTION V. 

Ortogrul ; or^ the vanity of riches. 
As Ortogrul of Basra was one day wandering along the 
streets of Bagdat, musing on the varieties of merchandise 
which the shops opened to his view ; and observing the dif- 
ferent occupations which busied the multitude on every 
side, fce was awakened from the tranquillity of meditation, 
by a crowd ' that obstructed his passage. He raised his 
eyes, and saw the chief vizier, who, having returned from 
the divan, was entering his palace^ 
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Ortc^grul mingled with the attendants : and being supposed 
to have some petition fox the vizier, was permitted to enter. 
He surveyed the spaciousness of the apartments, admired 
the walls hung with golden tapestry, and the floors cover- 
ed with silken carpets ; and despised the simple neatness 
of his own Uttle habitation. 

'* Surely," said he to himself, " this palace is the seat of 
happiness ; where pleasure succeeds to pleasure, and dis- 
content and sorrow can have no admission. Whatever na- 
ture has provided for the delight of sense, is here spread 
forth to be enjoyed. What can mortals hope or imrigine, 
which the master of this pakce has not obtained ? The 
dishes of luxury cover his table ! the voice of harmony lulls 
him in his bowers : he breathes the fragrance of the groves 
of Java, and sleeps upon the down of the cygnets of Ganges. 
He speaks, and his mandate is obeyed : he wishes, and his 
wish is gratified : all, whom he sees, obey him, and all, 
whom he hears, flatter him. How different. Oh Ortogrul, 
is thy co^idition, who art doomed to the perpetual torments 
of unsatisfied desire : and who hast no amusement in thy 
power, that can withhold thee from thy own reflections ! 
They tell thee that^hou art wise : but what does wisdom 
avail with poverty ? Kone will flatter the poor ; and the 
wise have very little power of flattering themselves. That 
man is surely the most wretched of the sons of wretched- 
ness, who hves with his own faults and follies always before 
him: and who has none to reconcile him to himself by praise 
and veneration. 1 have long sought content, and have not 
found it ; 1 will from this moment endeavour to be rich." 

Full of his new resolution, he shut himself in his cham- 
ber for six laonths, to dehberate hbw he should grow rich. 
He someticpes purposed to ofler himself ns a counsellor to 
one of the kings in India : ^nd sometimes resolved to dig 
for diamonds in the mines of Golconda. One day, after 
some hours passed in violent fluctuation of opinion, sleep 
insensibly seized him in his chair. He dreamed that he 
was ranging a desert country, in search of some one that 
might teach him to grow rich ; and as he stood on the 
top of a hill, shaden with cypress, in a doubt whither to 
direct his steps, his father appeared on a sudden standing 
before him. , " Ortogrul,'* said the old man, *' 1 know thy 
perplexity ; listen to thy father ; turn thine eye on the 
opposite mountain,** Ortogrul looked, and saw a torrent 
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tumbling down the rocks, roaring with the noise of thun^ 
der, and scattering its foam on the impending woods. 
*' Now," said his father, " behold the valley that lies be- 
tween the Mils." Ortogrul looked, and espied a little well, 
out of which issued a small rivulet. "Tell me now," said 
his father, *' dost thou wish for sudden aflSuence, that may 
pour upon thee like the mountain torrent ; or for a slow 
and gradual increase, resembling the rill gliding from the 
well ?" " Let me be quickly rich," said Ortogrul ; ** let the 
golden stream be quick and violent." " Look round thee," 
8aid his father, " once again." Ortogrul looked, and 
perceived the channel of the torrent dry and dusty ; but fol- 
lowing the rivulet from the well, he traced it to a wide lake, 
which the supply, slow and constant, kept always full. He 
awoke, and determined to grow rich by silent profit, and 
persevering industry. 

Having sold his patrimony, he engaged in merchandise J 
and in twenty years purchased lands, on which he raised a 
house, equal in sumptuousness to that of the vizier, to 
.which he invited all the ministers of pleasure, expecting to 
emoy all the felicity which he had imagined riches able to 
afiJord. Leisure soon made him weary of himself, and he 
longed to be persuaded that he was great and happy. He 
was courteous and liberal : he gave all that approached 
him hopes of pleasing him, and all who should please him, 
hopes of being rewarded. Every art of praise was tried, 
and every source of adulatory fiction was exhausted. Orto- 
grul heard his flatterers without delight, because he fbund 
himself unable to believe them. His own heart told him 
its frailties ; his own understanding reproached him with 
his faults. " How long," said he, with a deep sigh, " have 
I been labouring in vain to amass wealth, which at last is 
useless ! Let no man herea|ler wish to be rich, who is 
already too wise to be flattered." dr. johnson. 

SECTION VL 

The Hill of Science. 

|n that season of the year, when the serenity of the sky, 
tb^^arious fruits which cover the ground, the discoloured 
fettRe of the trees, and all the sweet, but fading graces 
of (nspiring autumn, open the mind to benevolence, and 
dispose it for contemplation, I was wandeuiig in a beauti- 
ftil and wmantic country, till curiosity bJ^ to give way 
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to weariness ; and 1 sat down on the fragmenl of a rock 
overgrojv'o with moss ; where the rustling of the falling 
leaves, the dashing of waters, and the hqm of the distant 
city, soothed my mind into a most perfect tranquillity ; 
and sleep insensibly stole upon me, as I was indulging the 
agreeable reveries, which the objects around me naturallj 
inspired. 

I immediately found myself in a vast extended plain, in 
the middle of which arose a mountain higher than 1 had be» 
fore any conception of. It was covered with a multitude of 
people, chiefly y6uth ; many of whom pressed forward with 
the liveliest expression of ardour in their countenance^ 
though the way was in many places steep an J difficult. 
I observed, that those, who had but just begun to climb 
the hill, thought themselves not far from the top ; but as 
they proceeded, new hills were continusdly rising to their 
view ; and the summit of the highest they could before 
discern seemed but the foot of another, till the mountain 
at length appeared to lose itself in the clouds. As I was 
gazing On these things with astonishment, a friendly instrnc- 
ter suddenly appeared : " the mountain before thee," said 
he, ** is the Hill of -Science. On the top is the temple of 
Truth, whose head is above the clouds, and a veil of pure 
light covers her fice. Observe the progress of her votaries ; 
' be silent and attentive." 

After 1 had noticed a variety of objects, 1 turned my 
eye towards the multitudes who were climbing the steep as- 
<?ent ; and observed amongst them a youth of a lively 
look, a piercing eye, arid something fiery and irrCgulajLin 
all his motions. His name was Genius. He darted'^Jtfce 
an eagle up the mountain ; and left his cotripanions guySpg 
after him with envy and admiration i hut his progress was * 
- unequal, and interrupted by a thousand capricfe. When 
Pleasure warbled in the valley, be mingled in her train. 
When Pride beckoned towards the precipice, he ventured 
to the tottering edge. He defighted in devious and un- 
tried patlis ; and made so many excursions from the road, 
that his feebler companions often outstripped him. i ob- 
served that the Muses beheld him with partiality ; but 
Truth often frowned and turned aside her face. Wlhile 
Genius was thus wasting his strength in eccentric ^gfats,*! 
' saw a person of very different appearance^ nam^ A p. 
^ plication. He crept along with a slow and utlremitling 
p^ce, his eyes .fixed on tlie top of the mount}»in,"|)atiently 
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removing every stone that obstructed hia way, till he saw 
most of those below him, who had at first derided his 
slow and toilsome progress. fndeed, there were few 
who ascended the hill with equal, and uninterrupted steadi- 
ness ; for, besides the diflficulties of the way, they were 
continually solicited to turn aside, by a numerous crowd 
of Appetites, Passions, and Pljaasiires, whose importunity, 
when once complied with, they becjune less and less able 
to resist : and though they often returned to the path, the 
asperities of the road were more severely felt ; the hill ap- 
peared more steep and rugged ; the fruits, which were 
whoJesome and refreshing, seemed harsh and ill tasted ; 
their sight grew dim ; and tfieir feet tript at every little 
obstruction. 

1 saw, with some surprise, that the Muses, whose busi- 
ness Was to cheer and encourage those who were toiling up 
tlie ascent, would often sing in the bowers, of Pleasure, 
and accompany those who were enticed avvuy at the call of 
the Passions. They accompanied them, however, but a 
little way ; and always forsook them when they lost sight 
of the hill. The tyrants then doubled their chains upon 
the unhappy captives ^ and led them away, without resist- 
ance, to the cells of Ignorance, or the mansions of Mis- 
cry. Amongst the innumerable seducers, who were en • 
deavouring to draw away the votaries of Truth from the 
path of Science, there was one, so kittle formidable in her 
appea^rw^e, and so gentle and languid in her attempts, 
thjait^ I". should scarcely have tak^il notice of her, but for 
.th^liumbers she had imperceptibly loaded with her chains. 
;Kdolence, (for so she was called,) far from proceeding to 
open . hostiiities, did not attempt to turn their feet out of 
the path, but contented herself with retarding their pro- 
gress ; and the purpose she could not force them to aban- 
don, she persuaded them to delay. Her touch had a 
power like that of the torpedo, which withered the strength 
of those who came withii^ its influence. Her unhappy 
Captives still turned their faces towards the temple, and 
always hoped to arrive there ; but the ground seemed to 
slide from beneath their i^eU and they found themselves at 
the bottom, before they suspected they had changed their 
place. The placid serenity, which at first appeared in 
their countenance, changed by degrees into a melancholy 
languor, which was tinged with deeper and deeper gloom* 
as they glided down the stream of Insignificance j a dark 
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and sluggish water, which is curled by no breeze, and en- 
livened by no murmur, till it falls into a dead sea, where 
startled passengers are awakened by the shock, and the 
next moment buried in the gulf of Oblivion. 

Oi all the unhappy deserters from the paths of Science, 
none seemed less able to return tha^ the iS^UoweriB of In- 
dolence. The captives of Appetite and Passion would 
oflen seize the moment when their tyrants were languid or 
asleep, to escape from their enchantment ; but the do- 
minion of Indolence was constant and unremitted ; and 
seldom resisted, till resistance was in vain. 

After contemplating these things, I turned my eyes iownrds 
the top of the mountfiin, where the air was always pure and 
exhilarating, the path shaded with laurels' and evergreens, 
and the effulgence which beamed from the face of Science 
eeemed to shed a glory round her votaries. Happy, said I^ 
are they who are permitted to ascend the mountain ! But 
while I was pronouncing this exclamation, with uncommon 
asdour, I saw, standing b^ide me, a form of diviner features, 
and a more benign radiance. *' Happier," said she, *^ are 
they whom Virtue conducts to the J^ansions of Content!'* 
" What," said I, " does Virtife then reside in the valcl** 
" I am found," said she, " in the vale, and I illuminate the 
mountain. 1 cheer the cottager at his toil, ^nd inspire the 
sage at his meditation. I mingle^n the crovrd of cities, and. 
bless the hermit in his cell. I have a temple in every heart 
that owns my influence ; and to him that wishes for me, I son 
already present. Science may raise thee to eminence ; bat I 
alone can guide thee to felicity !" While Virtue vr^s tkm 
speaking, I stretched out my arms towards her, with a 
vehemence which bi-oke my slumber. The chill dews were . 
falling around me, and the shades of evening stretched over 
the landscape. I hastened homeward ; and resigned the 
night to silence and meditatiott. aicbk« 

SECTION V«. 

The journey of a day ; a picture of human life, 

Obidah, the son of Abensina, lefl the cai ^jggn^ era early 
in the morning, and pursued his j^urn^HH^gh the 
plains of Indostan. He was fresh and vigoraHEjife ^^^^ • 
he was animated with hope ; he was inci^d jBK^re ; he 
walked swiftly forward over thei vallies, andl^ the hills 
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gradually risii)^ be£[>re him. A3 he passed along, his ears 
were delighted with the morning song of the bird of para- 
dise ; he was ^oned by the last flutters of the sinking 
breeze, and sprinkled with dew by grove* of spices. He 
sometimes contemplated the towering height of the oak, 
monarch of the hiUs ; and sometimes caught the gentle fra- 
grance of the primrose^ eldest daughter of the spring : all 
his senses were grat^ed, and all care was banished from 
his heart. 

Thus he went on, till the sun approached his meridian, 
and the increased heat pr^ed upon his strength ; he then 
looked round dt>out him for some more commodious path. 
He saw, on his right hand, a groTe that seemed to wave its 
shadesasasignofinvitatkm ; he entered it, and found the 
coolness and verdure irresistibly pleasant. He did not» how- 
ever, forget whither he was travelling ; but found a narrow 
way bordered with flowers, which appeared to have the 
same direction with the main road ; and was pleased, that, 
by this happy experiment, he had found means to^nite 
pleasure with business, and to gain .the rewards of diligence 
without suffering its fatigues* He, therefore, still continued 
to walk for a time, without the least remission of his ardour, 
except that he was sometimes tempted to stop by the music 
of the birds, which the heat had assembled in the shade 
and sometimes amused himself with plucking the flowers that 
• covered the banks on either side, or the fruits that hung 
upon the branches. At last, the green path began to decline 
from its flrst tendency, and to wind among hills and thickets, 
cooled with fountains, and murmuring with waterfalls. Here 
OMdah paused for a time, and began to consider whether it 
were longer safe to forsake the known and common track ; 
but remembering that the heat was now in its greatest vio- 
ience^ and that the plain was dusty and uneveh, he resolved 
to pursue the new path, which he supposed only to make a 
few meanders, in compliance with the varieties of the 
ground, and to end at last in the common road. 

Having thus calmed his solicitude, he renewed his pace, 
thougii he suspected that he was not gaininoj ground. This 
uncasmess of his mind inclined him to lay hold on every 
new object, and give way to every sensation that might 
sooth or divert him. He listened to every echo ; he 
mooted every hill for a fresh prospect ; he turned aside 
to every cascade ; and pleased himself with tracing the 
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course of a gentle river that rolled among the treesj aod 
watered a large region with innumerable circumvolutions. 
In these amusements, the hours passed away unaccounted; 
hisMeviations had perplexed his memory, and he knew not 
towards what point to travel. He stood pensive ar^d confus- 
ed, afraid to go forward lest he should go wrong, yet cpo^ 
/ficious that the time of loitering was now past. While he 
Was thus tortured with uncertainty, the sky was overspread 
with clouds ; the day vanished from before him ; and a sm^ 
den tempest gathered round his head. He was now rous^ 
by his danger to a quick and p:uitful remembrance of his fol^ 
ly ; he now saw how happiness is lost when ease is consult- 
ed ; he lamented the unmanly impatience that prompted him- 
to seek shelter in the grove ; and despised the petty cuijios- 
ity that led him on from trifle to trifle. While he was thug 
Teflectina:, the air grew blacker, and a clap of thunder broke 
his meditation. 

He now resolved to do what yet remained in his power, 
to tr|pd back the ground which he had passed, and try to 
find some issue where the wood might open into the.plain« 
He prostrated himself on the ground, and recommended his 
life to the Lord of Nature. He rose with cohfideiUGe md 
tranquillity , and pressed on With resolution. The beasts of 
the desert were in motion, and on every hand ^ere heard 
the mingled howls of rage and fear j^ and ravage and expira- 
tion. All the horrors of darkness and sohtude surrounded, 
him : the winds roated in the woods j and the torrents tum- 
bled Yrom the hills. 

Thus forlorn and distressed, he wandered through the 
wild, without knowing whither he was going, or whether 
be was every moment drawing nearer to safety, or to de- 
structioti. At length, not fear, but labour, began to over* 
come him ; his breath grew short, and his knees trembled ;, 
and he was on the jfoint of lying down in resignation to his 
fate, when he beheld, through the brambles, the glimmer of 
a taper. He advanced towards the light ; and finding that it 
proceeded from the cottage of a hermit, he called humbly at 
the door, and obtained admission. The old man set befprc 
him such provisions as he had collected for himself, on which 
Obidah fed with eagerness and gratitude. 

When the repast was over, *' Tell me," said the t^rmit, 
" by what chance thou hast been brought hither t^^^ave 
t>Qen now twent}^ years an uihabitant of the wildeilS^s, in 
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which I never saw a man before." Obidah then related 
the occurrences of his journey, without any concealment 
or palliation. 

•' Son," said the hermit, " let the errors and follies, the 
dangers and escape of this day, sink deep into thy heart. 
Remember, my son, that human life is the journey of a 
day. We rise in the morning of youth, full of vigour, 
ami full of expectation ; we set forward with spirit and hope, 
with gaiety and with diligence, and travel on a while in the 
direct road of piety towards the mansions of rest. In a short 
time, we remit our fervour, and endeavour to find some mi- 
tigation of our duty, and some more easy means of obtaimng 
the same end. We then relax our vigour, and resolve no 
longer to be terrified with crimes at a distance ; but rely 
upon our own constancy, and venture to approach what we 
resolve never to touch. We thus enter the bowers of ease, 
and repose in the shades of security. Here the heart sof- 
tens, and vigilance subsides ; we are then willing to inquire 
whether another advance cannot be made, and whether we 
may not, at least, turn our eyes upon the gardens of plea- 
sure. We approach them with scruple and hesiUition ; we 
enter them, but enter timorous and trembUng ; and always 
hope to pass through them without losing the road of virtue, 
. wluch, for a while, we keep in our si^ht, and to which we 
purpose to return. But temptation succeeds temptation, and 
one compUance prepares us for another ; we in time lose thie 
happiness of innocence, and solace our disquiet with sen- 
sual gratificaiioos. By degrees, we let fall the remem- 
brance of our original intention, and quit the only adequate 
object of rational desire. We entangle ourselves in buvsiness, 
immerge ourselves in luxury, and rove through the labyrinths 
of inconstancy ; till the dar^jness of old age begins to invade 
us, and disease and anxi»ty obstruct our way. We then look 
back upon our lives with horror, with sorrow, with repen- 
tance ; and wish, but too often vainly wish, that we had not 
forsaken the ways of virtue. Happy are they, my son, who 
shall learn from thy example, not to despair ; but shall re- 
member, that, though the day is past, atid their strength is 
wasted, there yet remains one effort to be made : that re- 
formation is never hopeless, nor sincere endeavours ever 
unassisted ; that the wanderer may at length return after all 
his errors ; and that he who implores strength and courage 
from above, shall find danger and difficulty give way before 
him. Go now, my son, to thy repose ; commit thyself to th« 
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•are of Oi^iipotence ; and when the monung caMs again to 
toil, begin anew thj journey and thy life." dr. Johnson, 



CHAP. III. 

&IDACTIC KECES. 

SECTION 1. 

The imp^tance of a good Education^ 

1 CONSIDER a human soul, without education, like mar 
hie in the quarry : which shows none of its inherent beau" 
ties, until the skill of the polisher fetches out th^ colours, 
makes the surface shine, and discovers eyery ornamental 
cloud, spot, and vein, that runs through the body fif it. 
Xducation, afler the same manner, when it works upon a 
noble mind, draws out to view every latent virtue and per- 
fection, which, without such helps, ar^^ never able to make 
their appearance. ^ ^ * 

If my reader will give me leave to change the allusion so 
$oon upon him, I shall make use of the same instance to il- 
lustrate the forcfe of education, which Aristotle has brought 
to explain his doctrine of substantial &rms, when he tells U4 
that a statue lies hid in a blockrof marble ; and that the. art 
of the statuary only clears away the superfluous matter, and 
removes the rubbish. Tfae^figure is in the stone, and the 
sculptor only finds it What sculpture is to a block of mar^ 
ble, education is to a human soul. The philosopher, the 
saint, or the hero, the wise, the good, or the great maii» 
very often lies hid and concealed in a plebeiiua, which a pro- 

er education might hare disinterted, and have bron^t to 
ht 1 am therelbre much delisted with reading the ac- 
counts of savage nations ; and with contemplating those vir- 
tues which are wild and uncultivated : to see courage exert- 
ing itself in fierceness, resolution in obstinacy, wisdom' in 
cunning, patience in suUenness and despair. 

Men's passions operate variously, and appear in differ- 
ent kinck of actions, according as they are moi^^or less 
rectified smd swayed by reason. When one hei^ of ne- 
groes, who, upon the death of their masters, or upon 
changing dieir service, hang themselves upon the tiext tree, 
as it sometimes happens in our American plantations, whe 
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can forb«ar admiring their fidelity, though it expresses it- 
self in so dreadful a manner ? What might not that sayage 
greatness of soul, which appears to these poor wretches on 
noany occasions, he raised to, were it rightly cnltivated ? 
And what colour of excuse can there be, for the contempt 
with which we treat this part of our species ; that we should 
not put them upon the common f(fot of" humanity ; that we 
should onfy set an insignificant fine upon the man who muxv 
ders them } nay, that we should, ds mnch as in us lies, cut 
Hk&m off from the prospects of happiness in another world, 
as well as in this ; and deny them that which we look upon 
as the proper means for attaining it ? • 

It is dierefore an unspeakable blessing, to be bom in those 
parts of the world where wisdom and knowledge flourish j 
though, it must be confessed, there are, eren in these parts, 
several poor uninstructed persons, who are but little above 
ibe inhabitants of those nations of which I have been here 
speaking f as those who have had the advantages of a more 
iiberal education, rise above one anodier by several diiOferent 
degrees of perfection. For, to return to our statue in the 
block of marble, we see it sometimes only begun to be chip^ 
ped, sometimes rough hewn, and but just sketched into a hu- 
man figure ; sometimes, we see the man appearing distinctly 
in all his limbs and features ; sometimesv^e ^i^d the figure 
wrought up to grea^ elegancy ; but seldom meet with any to 
which the hand of a Phidias or a Praxiteles could not give 
fcveral nice touches and finishings. addison. 

SECTION II.- 

On Gratitude.- 

Thkris is m^ a more {^easing exeroise of the mindg|han 
grathude. It is accompanied with so great inward safflSfac- 
tiion, that the duty is sofiicieirtly rewarded by the perform- 
ance. It is not, like the practice of many other virtues, dif- 
ficult and painful; but attended with So much pleasure, that 
were there no positive command which enjoined it, nor any 
recompence laid up for it hereailer, a generous mind would 
indulge in it, for the natural gratification whioh it aifords. 

If gratitude is due from man to man, bow much more 
from man to his Maker : The Supreme Being does not only 
confer upon us those bounties which proceed more imme- 
^ately from his hand, but even those benefits wnich ^re 
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conveyed to us by others. Every blessing we eiyoy, by 
what means soever it may be derived upon us, is the gift of 
Him who is the great Author of good, arid the F^her of 
mercies. • 

If gratitude, when exerted towards on€^,another, naturally 
produces a very pleasing sensation in the mind of a gratefifi 
man, it exalts the soul into rapture, when it is employed on 
ihis great object of gratitude ; on this beneficent Being, who 
fias given us every thing we already possess, and from 
whom we expect i^very thing we yet hope for, addison. 

7 

/^', -SECTION HI. 
A ^ ^^ orgtveness. - . 

Xhc most p^ain aniMiatural sentiments of equity concur 
with divine authority, to enforce the duty of forgiveness. 
Let him who has never in his life done wrong, be allowed 
the privtlcTge of remaining inexorable. But let such as are«, 
conscious of frailties and crimes, consider forgiveness as a 
debt which they owe to others. Common failings are the 
strongest lesson of mutual forbearancfe. Were thk virtue 
unknown among men, order and comfort, peace and repos%> 
would be strangers to human life. Injuries retaliated accord- 
ing to the exorbitant measure which passion prescribeii, 
would excite resentment in return. *rae injured person 
would become the injurer ; and thus wrongs, retaliations, 
and fresh injuries, would circulate in endless succession, till 
f the world was rendered a field of blood. Of alUhe passions 
which invade the humem breast, revenge is the most direful. 
When allowed to reign with full dominion, it is more thaii 
sufficient to poison the few pleasures which remain to man 
in his present state. How much soever a person nri^ suffer 
froiMnjustice, he is always in hazard of suffering more from 
the^osecuUon of revenge. The violence of an enemy can- 
not inflict what is equal to the torment he creates to himself, 
by means of the fierce and desperate passions which he 
aUows to r9ge in his soul. ^ 

Those evil spirits who inhabit the regions of misery are 
represented as delisting in revenge and cruelty. But all 
that is great and good in the universe, is on the side of 
clemency and mercy. The almighty Ruler of the world 
though for ages offended by the unrighteousness, and in* 
suited by th^ impiety of men, is '* long suffering and slow 
to anger.'* His Son, when he appeared in our nature, ex- 
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hibited, both in bis life and his death, the most illustrious ex- 
ample of forgiveness which the world ever beheld. If we 
look into the history of mankind, we shall find that, in every 
age, they who have been respected as worthy, or admired as 
great, have been distinguished for this virtue. Revenge 
dwells in little minds. A noble atid magnanimous spirit is 
always superior to it. It suffers not from the injuries of men 
those severe shocks which others feel. Collected within it- 
' self, it stands unmoved by their impotent assaults ; "^nd wkh 
generous pity, rather than with^angrer, looks down on their 
unworthy conduct. It has been truly said, that the great- 
est man on earth can no sooner commit an injury, than a 
good man can make himself greater, by forgiving it. blair. 

SECTION IV. 

MotiiSts to the practice of gentleness. 

To promote the virtue of gentleness, we ought to view our 
character with an impartial eye ; and to learn, from our own 

^ failings, to give that indulgence which in our turn we claim. 
It is pride which iills the world with so much harshness and 
severity. In the fulness of self-estimation, we forget what 
we are. We claim attentions to which we are not entitled. 
We are rigorous to offences, as if we had never offended ; 

^unfeeling to distress, as if we knew not what it was to suffer. 
From those airy regions of pride atid folly, let us descend to 
our proper level. ' Let us survey the natural equality on 
which Providence has placed man with m:^n. and reflect on 
the infirmities common to all. If the reflection on natural 
^uatity and mutual offences, be insuflicient to promf^ hu- 

* manity, let us at least remember what we are in the sight of 

our Creator. Have we none of that forbearance to give one 

another, which we all ^ earnestly intreat from heaven I Can 

we look for clemency or gentleness from our Judge, when 

• we are so backward to show it to our own brethren ? 

Let us also accustom ourselves, to reflect on the small mo- 
ment of those things, which arc the usual incentives to vio- 
lence and contention. In the ruffled and angry hour, we 
view every appearance through a false medium. The most 
mconsiderable point of interest, orHionour, swells into a mo- 
mentous object ; and the slightest attack seems to threaten 
immediate ruin. But after passion or pride has subsided, we 
look around in vnin for the mighty mischiefs we drea<led. 
The fabric, which our disturbed imagination had reared, to- 
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tally disappears. But though the caase of cottte]itto& has 
dwindled away» its cohsequences remain. We have alienated 
a friend ; we have imbittered an enemy ; we have sown the 
seeds of iiitare suspicion, malevolence, or disgust. — ^Let us 
suspend our violence £>r a moment, wfa^ causes of discord 
occur. Let us anticipate that period of coolness, which, of 
itself, will soon arrive. Let us reflect how little we have any 
prospect of gaining by fierce contention ; but how much of 
the true hapmnes of life we are certain of throwing away. 
Easily, and from the smallest chink, the bitter waters of 
strife are let fonh ; hut t^eir course cannot be foreseen ; 
and he seldom j&dls of suffering most from their poisonous 
effect, who first allowed them to flow. blair. 

SECTION V. ** 

A sUBpiciout temper the source of misery to its possessor. 

As d. suspicious spiiit is the source of many crimes and 
cahimities in the world, so it is the spring of certain misery 
t^ the person who indulges it. His friends will be few ; and 
small will be his isomfort in those whom he possesses. Be- 
lieving others to be his enemies, be will of course make them 
such. Let his cation be ever so great, the asperity of his 
thoughts will often break out iff bis behaviour ; and in return 
fi)r suspecting and hating, he will incur suspicion and hatred. 
Besides the external evils which he draws upon himself, ari- 
ising from alienated frienHship, broken confidenee, and open 
fenmity, the suspicious temper itself is one of the worst evils 
which an'y man can suffer. If " in all fear there is torment," 
how miserable must be his state who, by living in perpetual 
jealousy, Uves in perpetual dread ! Looking ujpon himself to 
be surrounded with spies, enemies, and designing men, he is , 
a straijj;er to reliance and trust. He knows not to whom to 
open himself. He dresses his countenance 'in forced smiles, 
while his heart throbs within from upprehension3 of secret 
treachery. HenCe fretfulness and ill-humour, disgust at the . 
world, and all the painful sensations of an irritated and im- 
hittered mind. 

So numerous and great are the evils arising from a suspi- 
cious disposition, that, of the two extremes, it is more eligible 
to expose ourselves to oecasional disadvantage from thinking 
too well of others, than to suffer continual misery by think- 
ing always ill of them.. It is better to be sometimes miposed 
upon, than never to trust. Safety is purchased at tbo dear a 
rate, when, in order to secure it, we are obliged to be always 
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clad ia armour, and to live in perpetual hostility with our fel- 
lows. ITiis is, filr the sake of living, to deprive ourselves of 
the comfort of life. The man of candour enjoys his situation, 
whatever it is, with cheerfulness and peace. Prudence di- 
rects his intercourse with the world ; but no black suspicions 
haunt his hours of rest. Accustomed to view the characters 
of his neighbours in the most favourable light, he is like one 
who dwells amidst those beautiful scenes of nature, on 
which the eye rests with pleasure. Whereas the suspicious 
man, having his imagination filled with all the shocking 
forms' of human falsehood, deceit, and treaefaery , resembles 
the traveller in the wilderness, who discerns no objects 
around l)im but such as are either dreary or terrible; caverns 
tjiat open, serpents that hiss, and beasts of prey that howl. 

BLAIR. 

SECTION VI. 

Comforts of Religion. 

There are many who have passed the age of youth and 
beauty ; who have resigned the pleasures of that smiling sea- 
son J who begin to decline into the vale of years, impaired in 
their health, depressed in theit fortunes, stript of theirfHends, 
their children, and perhaps stiH more tender connexions. 
What resource can this world afford them ? It presents a dark 
and dreary waste, through which there does not issue a single 
ray of comfort. Every delusive prospect of ambition is now 
at an end ; long experience of mankind, an experience very 
different from what the open and generous soul of youth had 
ibndly dreamt of, has rendered the heart almost inaccessible 
to new friendships. The principal sources of activity are ta- 
ken away, when they for whom we labour are cut off from 
us ; they who animated,' and who sweetened all the toils of 
life. Where then can the soul find refuge, but in the bosom 
of Religion ? There she is admitted to those prospects of 
Providence and futurity, which alone can warm and fill the 
heart. I speak here of such as retain the feelings of hu- 
manity ; whom misfortunes have softened, and perhaps 
rendered more delicately sensible ; not of such as possess 
that stupid insensibility, which some, are pleased to dignify 
with the name of Philosophy. 

It miglit therefore be expected, that those philosophers, 
who think they stand in no need themselves of the i\ssistance 
of religion to support their virtue, and who never feel the 
want of its consolations, would yet have the humanity to 
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consider the very dififereat sitaatioh of the rest of mankind^ 
and not endeavour to deprive them of what habit, at feast, if 
they wMl not aUow it to be nature, has made necessary to 
their morals, and to their happiness. It might be expected, 
that humanity would prevent them from breaking into the 
last retreat of the unfortunate, who can no longer be objects 
of their env^^ or resentment ; and tearing from them their 
only remaining comfort. The attempt to ridicule religion 
may be agreeable to some, by relieving them from restraint 
upon their pleasures ; and may render others very miser* 
able, by makfng' them doubt those truths, in which they 
Were most deeply interested ; but it can convey real good 
and happiness to no one individual. gregorv. 

SECTION VIL '^ ^ 

Diffidence of our abilities^ a mark of wisdom. 

It is a sure indication of good sense, to be diffident of it. - 
We then, and not till then, are growing wise, when we begin 
to discern how weak and unwise we are. An absolute perfec- 
tion of understanding, is impossible : he makes {|ie nearest 
approaches to it, who has the sense to discern, and the hu- 
mility to acknowledge, its im^rfections. Modesty always 
sits gracefully upon youth ; it covers a multitude of faults, 
and dodbles the lustre of every virtue which it seems to 
hide : the perfections of men being hke those fl^vers whic& 
appear more beautiful, when their leaves are a little con- 
tracted and folded up, than when they are full blown, and 
display themselves, without any reserve* to the viaw. 

We are some of us very fond of knowledge, and apt to va- 
lue ourselves upon any proficiency in the sciences^ one 
science, however, there is, worth more than all the rest, and 
that is, the science of living well ; which shall remain, when 
"tongues shall cease," and ** knowledge shall vanish away." 
As to new notions, and new doctrines, of whick this age is 
Tery fruitful, the time will come, when we shall have n6 
pleasure in them : nay, the time shall come, when they shall / 
be exploded, and would have been forgotten, if they had not 
been preserved in those excellent books, which contain a con- 
Ibtation of them ; like insects preserved for ages in amber, 
which otherwise would soon have returned to the common 
nass of things. But a firm belief of Christianity, aiid a prac- 
tfce suitable to it, will support and invigorate the mind to the 
fast i and most of all, at lasti at that important hour,^ which 
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'must decide our hopes and apprehensions : and the wisdom, 
which, like our Saviour, cbmeth frora abovB, will, through 
his merits, bring ue thither. All our other studies and pur- 
suits, however different, ou^ht to be subservient to, and 
centre in, this grand point, the pur«?uit of eternarf happiness, 
t)y heing good in oursekes, and useful to the world, seed. 

SECTION VIII. 

On the importance of order in the distribution of our time. 
Time we oui^ht to consider as a sacred trust cominitfed to 
us by God ; of wMch we are now the depositaries, and are 
to render an account at the last. That portion of it which 
he has allotted to us, is intended partly for the concerns of 
this world, partly for those of the next. Let each of theso 
occupy, in the distribution of our time, that space which 
properly belongs to it Let not the hours of hospipility and 
pleasure interfere with the discharge of our necessary af- 
fairs ; and let not what we call necessary affairs, encroach 
upon the time which is due to devotion. To every thing 
there is a season, and a time for every purpose under the 
heaven: If we delay till to-morrow what ought to be done 
to-day, we overcharge the naorrovv with a burden which be- 
longs not to it. We load the wheeb of time, and prevent 
them from carrying us along smoothly. He who every 
morning plans the transactions of the day, and follows out 
that plan, carries on a thread whicli will guide him through 
the labyrinth of the most busy hfe. 1'he orderly arrange- 
ment of his time is like a ray of light, which darts itself 
through all his affairs. But, ^here no plan is laid, where 
the dbposal of time i? surrendered merely to the chance of 
incidents, all things lie huddled together in one chaos, which 
admits neither of distribution nor review. 

The first requisite for introducing order into the manage- 
ment of time, is to be impressed with a just sense of its va- 
lue. Let us consider well how much depends upon it, and 
how fast it flies away. The bulk of men are in notljing 
more capricious and inconsistent, than in their appreciation 
of time. When they think of it, as the measure of their 
continuance on earth, they highly prize it, and with the 
greatest anxiety seek to lengthen^ it out. But when they 
view it in separate parcels, they appear to hold it in con- 
tempt, and squander it with inconsiderate profusion. While 
they complain that life is short, they are often wislimg 4t3 
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difiereot periods at an end, Coyetous of every other pos« 
session, of time only tHey are prodigal. They allow ever^ 
idle man to be master of this property, and make every fn- 
Tolous occapation welcome that can help them to consume 
it. Amoi^ those who are so careless of time, it is not to be 
expected that order should be observed in its distribution. 
But, by this fetal neglect, how many materials of severe and 
lasting regret are they laying up m store for themselves! 
The time which they sufiier to pass away in the midst of con- 
fusion, bitter repentance seeks afterwards in yain to recall. . 
What was omitted to be done at its proper moment, arises 
to be the torment of some future season. Manhood is dis- 
graced by the cc^nsequences of neglected youth. Old age, 
oppressed by qares that belonged to a former period, la- 
bours under a burden not its own. At the close of life, the 
dying man beholds with anguish that his days are finishing, 
when his preparation for eternity is hardly conamenoed. 
Such are the effects of a dit«0Tderly waste of time, through 
not attending to its value. Every thing in the life of such 
persons is misplaced. Nothing is performed aright, froai 
not being performed in due season. 

But he who is orderly iutbe distribution of his time, takes 
the proper method of escaping those manifold evils. He is 
justly said to redeem the time. By proper management, he 

■prolongs it. He lives much in little space ; more in a few 
years than others do in many. He can live to Qod and bis 
own soul, and at the same time attend to all the lawful ia- 
terests of the present world. He looks back on the past, 

" and provides for the future. He catches and arrests the 
hours as they fly. They are marked down for useful pur- 
poses, and their memory remidns. Whereas those hours 
fleet by the man of confusion hke a shadow. His days and 
years are either blanks, of which he has no remembi^nce, 
or they are filled up with so confused and irregular a suc- 
cession of unfinished transactions, that though he remem- 
bers he has been bu^, yet he can give no account of the 
business which has employed him. 9Lair. 

SECTION IX. 

The dignify of virtue amidst corrupt examplet. 

The most excellent and honourable character which can 
adorn a m^ and a Christian, is acquired by resisting the 
torrent of vice, a»d adhering to the cause of God and vir^ 
tue against a corrupted multitude. It will be found to hold in 
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general, fliat tbey, who, in any of the great lines of life, have 
distinguished themsehres for thinking profoundly* and acting 
nobly, have despised popular prejudices ; and departed, in se- 
veral things, from the common ways of the world. On no oc- 
casion is this more requisite for true honour, than where re- 
ligion and morality ar6 concerned. In times of prevailing li- 
centiousness, to maintain unblemished virtue, nid uncorrupt- 
ed integrity ; in a public or a private cause, to stand lirm by 
what is fair and just, amidst di^'jouragemcnts and opposition ; 
despising groundless censure and reproach ; disdaining all 
compliance with public manners, when they are vicious and 
unlawful ; and never ashamed of the punctual discharge of 
every duty towards God and man ; — ^tbis is what shows true 
greatness of spirit, and will force approbation even from the 
degenerate multitude themselves. ** J'his is the raun,*' (tlieir 
conscience will oblige them to acknowledge,) '* whom we are 
unable to bend to mean condescensions. We see it in vain 
either to flatter or to threaten him ; he rests on a principle 
within, which we cannot shake. To this man we rmiy, on imy 
occasion, safely comnnt our cause. He is incapable of be- 
traying bis trust, or deserting his friend, or deny ino; I) is fjiith.*' 
It is, accordingly, this steady indexible virtue, this regard 
to principle, superior to all custom and opinion, which |)ecu- 
liarly marked the characters of those in any age, wbo have 
shone with distinguished lustre ; and has consecrated their 
memory to all posterity. It was this that obtained to ancient 
Enoch the most singular testimony of honour from heaven. 
He continued to '* walk with God," when the world aposta- 
tized from him. He pleased God, and was beloved of him ; 
so that living among sinners, he was translated to leaven 
without seehig death ; ** Vea, speedily was he taken away, 
lest wickedness should have altered his understanding, or 
deceit beguiled his soul." When Sodom could not furnish 
ten righteous men to save it. Lot remjiined unspotted nmidst 
the contagion. He lived like an angel among spirits of dark- 
ness ; and the destroying flame was not permitted to go forth, 
till the good man was called away, by a heavenly messenger, 
from his devoted city. When " all flesh had corrupted their 
way upon the earth," then lived Noah, a righteous man, and 
a preacher of righteousness. He stood alone, and was scoff- 
ed by the profane crew. But tbey by the deluge were swept 
away ; while on him. Providence conferred the immortal ho- 
nour, of being the restorer of a better race, and the father of 
a new world. Such examples aa these, and such honours 
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conferred by God on them who withstobd the intiltkude of 
evil doers, should often be present to our mii)ds. Let us 
oppose them to the numbers of low and corrupt examples, 
which we behold around us ; and when we hre in hazard of 
bein^ swayed by such, let us jfbrtify our virtue, by thinking 
of those who^n former tithes, shone like stars in the midst ' 
of surrounding darkness, and are now shining in the king- 
dom of heaVen, as the brightness of ^he firmament, for ever 
and ever. blair. 

SECTION X. 

l%e mortifications of vice greater than those of virtue. 
Though no condition of human life is free from uneasiness, 
yet it must be allowed, th|it the uneasiness belonging to a sin- 
ful course, is far greater, than what attends a course of well- 
doing. If we are weary of the labours of virtue, we may be 
assured, that the world, whenever we try the exchange, will 
lay upon us a much heavier load. It is the outside.only, of ^ 
licentious life, which is gay and smiling. Withip, it conceals,, 
toil, and trouble, and deadly sorrow. For vice poisons hu- 
man happiness in the spring, by introducing disorder into the 
heart. Those passions which it seems to indulge, it only 
feeds with imperfect gratitications ; and thereby^ strength-* 
ens them for preying, in the end, on their unhappy victims 
It is a great mistake to imagine, that the pain of self-denial 
is confined to virtue. He who follows the wprld, as much as, 
he who follows Christ, must " take up his cross ;'* and to hina 
assuredly, it will prove a more oppressive burden. Vice al- 
lows all our passions to range uncontrolled ; and where e^ch 
claims to be superior, it is impossible to gratify all. The pre- 
dominant desire can only be indulged at the expense of its 
rival. No mortifications vvhich virtue exacts, are more severe 
than those, which ambition imposes upon the. love of ease* 
pride upon intcest, and covetousness upon vanity. Self-de- 
ni,d, therefore, belongs, in common, to vice and virtue ; but 
with this^emarkable difference, that the passions which vir- 
tue requires us to mortify, it tends to weaken ; whereas, those 
which vice obliges us to deny, it, at the same time, strengthens. ' 
The one diminishes the pain of self-denial, by moderating tFie 
demand of passion ; the other increases it, by rendering those 
demands imperious and violent. What distresses that occur 
in the calm life of virtue, can be compared to those tortures, 
which remorse of conscience inflicts on the wicked ; to those 
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«e?ere huintliatioiis, aristE^ irom guilt combioetJ with misfor- 
tones, which sink them to the dust ; to those violent agita- 
tions, of shame ^nd disappointment, which sometimes drive 
them to the most fatal extremities, and make them abhor 
their existence I How often, in the midst of those disastrous 
situations, into which their crimes have brought them, have 
they execrated the seductions of, vice ; and, with bitter re- 
gret, looked back to the day on whitjh- tkey first forsook 
the path of innocence 1 blair. 

SECTION XL 

On CoiUenimenU 

Contentment, produces, in some measure, all those effects 
which the alchymist usually ascribes to what he c.iUs the phi- 
losojjher's stone ; and if it does not bring riches, it does the 
same tiring, by banishing the desire oii;hem. If it cannot re- 
move the disquietudes arising from a man's mind, body, or 
fortune, it makes him easy under them* It has indeed a kind- 
ly influence oo the soul of man, in^ respect of everj being to 
whom he stands related. It extinguishes all murmur, repin- 
ing, and ingratitude, towards that Being who has allotted him 
his part to act in this world. It destroys all inordinate ambi- 
ticm, and every tendency to corruption, with regard to the 
camraunity^Mrherein he is placed, li gives sweetiicss to hi& 
conversatioo, and a perpetual serenity to all his thoughts. 

Among the many methods which might be made use of for 
ncquiring this virtue, I shall mention only the two following* 
First of all, a man should always consider how much he has 
more than he wants ; and secondly, how much more unhap- 
py he might be than he really is. 

First, a man should always consider how much he has more 
than he wants. I am wonderfully pleased with the reply 
which Aristippus made toone, who condoled with him upon 
the loss of a farm : "Why,'* said he *4 have three farms still, 
and you have but one ; so that 1 ought rather to be afflicted 
for you, than you for me." On the contrary, foolish men are 
more apt to consider what they have lost, than what they pos- 
sess ; and to fix their eyes upon those who are richer than 
themselves, rather than on those who are imder greater dif- 
ficulties. All the real pleasures and conveniences of life lie 
in a narrow compass; but it is the humour of mankind to be 
alwayslookingforwardf and straining after one who has got 
the start of them in wealth and honour. For this reason, as 
oone can be properly called rich, who have not more than 
F2 
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they want, there are few* rich men in any of the politer na- 
tions, but among the middle sort of people, who keep their . 
wishes within their fortunes, and have more wealth than they 
know how to enjoy. Persons of a higher rank live in a kind 
of splendid poverty ; and are perpetually wanting, because, 
instead ofacquiescing in the solid pleasures of life, they en- 
deavour to outvie one another in shadows and appearances.. 
Men of sense^have at all tiaies beheld, with a great deal of 
mirth, this silly game that is playing over their heads ; andj 
by contracting their desires, they enjoy all that secret satia 
faction which others are always in qu^st of. The truth k 
this ridiculous chase after imaginary pleasures-, cannot be suf 
ficiently exposed, as it is the great so^jrce of those evils whicL 
generally undo a nation. Let a man's estate be what kmayv 
he is a poor man, if be does not live withlh it ; and naturallj 
sets himself to sale to^ny one that can give him hb pricer 
When Pittacus, after the death of his brother, who hacl left 
him a good estate, was offered a great sum of money by the 
king of Lydia, he thanked him for his kindness ; but told bim.^ 
he bad already more by half than he knew what to do with. 
In short, content is equ^yalent to wealtJh, andluxary to pover* 
ty; or, to give the thought a more agreeable turn, " Content 
is Ucitural wealth," says Socrates; to which I shall add, luxury _ 
is artificial poverty. I shall therefore recommend to the con-; 
sideration of those,who are always aiming at superfluous and . 
imaginary enjoyments, and who will not be kt tne trouble of 
contracting their desire?, an excellent saying 0f Bion the 
philosopher, namely, <* That no man has so much care» as 
he who endeavours after the most happiness.'* 

In die second place, every one ought to reflect iow much'' 
more unhappy he iflight be, than he really is.^^The former 
consideration took in aU those, who are sufliciently provided 
with the means to make themselves easy-; this regards such * 
as actually lie under some pressure or misfortune* These ^ 
may receive great alleviation, from such a comparison as the 
unhappy person mayr mal^e between himself and others ; Qn 
between the misfortune which he suflers, and greater Biis- 
fortunes which might have be^Uen him. 

I like the stonr of the honest Dukhman, wbo, upon break- ^ 
ing his leg by a ^dl from the main -mast, told tSe slanders bjr, 
it was a gfeat mercy that it w^ not his neck. To which, 
since I am got into quotations ^giire nie leave to kdd the say- 
ing of an old philosopher, who, after having invited some of- 
his friends to dine with him, was ruffled by a person thai 
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came into the room in a passion, and threw down the table 
that stood before them: "Every one," says he, '* has his ca- 
lamity; and he is a happy man that has no greater than this." 
We find an instance to the same purpose, in the life of doctor - 
Hammond, written by bishop FeH. As this good man was 
troubled wyh a complication of distempers, when 6e had the 
gdut upon film, he used to thank God thiit it was not the 
Ftane ; and when he had the stefne, that he had not both 
these disteo^ers on him at the same time. 

1 cannot conclude this essay without ol>serving, that there 
never was any system besides tliat of Christianity, which 
could effectually produce in the mind of man the virtue I 
have been hitherto speiddng of. In order to make us content- 
ed with our condition, many of the present philosophers teH 
us, that our discontent only hurts ourselves, without being 
able to make any alteration m our circumstances ; others, 
that whatever evil befidls us is derived to us by a fatal neces- 
sity, to which superior beings themselves are subject ; while 
others, very gravely, tell the man who is miserable, that it is 
necessary he should be so, to keep up ihe harmony of the 
imiTerse ; and that the scheme of Providfence would be trou- 
bled and perverted, were he otherwise. These, and the Hke 
considerations, rather silence than satisfy a man. They may 
show him that bis discontent is unreasonable, but they are 1^ 
no means sufficient to relieve it. They rather give despair 
than consolation. In a word, a man might reply to one of 
these comforters, as Augustus did to his friend, who advised 
him not to grieve for the death of a person whom he loved, 
because bis grief could not fetch him again : *' It is for that 
rery reason," said the emperor, *' that J grieve." 

On the contrary, religion bears a more tender regard to 
£uman nature. It prescribes to cve^y miserable man the 
means of bettering bis condition : nay, it shows him,, that 
^ii)earing his afflictions- as he OAight to do, will naturaRy end 
in the removal of themF« It makes, him easy here, because 
U can nuxke himi happy hereafter. addison. 

SECTION XII. 

Rank and riches afford no ground for envy i 

Of dl theifTounds of envy among men, superiority in rank 
and fortune is the most general. Hence, the malignity which 
the poor commonly bear to the rich, as engrossing to them- 
selves^all the comforts of Ufa. Hence, the evil eye with 
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which persons of kilerior stsrtion icrutii^e those who are 
above them in rank ; and if they approach to that rank, their 
envy is generally strongest against snch as are just one step 
higher than Ihemselres. — ^Alas! my friends^ all this envious 
disquietude, which agitates the world, arises from a deceitiiil 
%«re wh?ch imposes on the public view. False,colours are 
hung Out : the real state of men is not what it seems to be. 
The order of society req\J*res a distinction of ranks to take 
place : but in point of happiness, all men come much nearer 
to equality than i&conii&ionly im^tned ; and the circumstan- 
ces, which form any mHteriul difference of happiness among 
them, are not of tl»at nature which renders them grounds oir , 
enyy. The poor man possesses not^ it is true, some of the 
conveniences and pleasures of the rich; but, in return), he »» 
free from many embarrassments to which they are subjects 
By the simplicity and uniibrmlty of his life, he is delivered 
from that variety of cares, which perplex those who hav^ 
great affairs to manage, intricate plans to pursue, many ene- 
mies, perhaps, to encounter in the pursuit. In the tranquil^ 
lity of his small habitation, and private family^ he enjoy«>» 
peace which is often unknown at courts. The grati^ations 
of nature, which are always the most satisfactory, are possess- - 
ed by him to their full extent; and if he be a sti^nger to the 
Feiiiied pleasures of the wealthy, he is unacquaiated also i^ith 
the desire of theoia. ^ud by consequence, feels no want. His 
plain meal satisfies his appetTte^ with- a relish probably higher 
than that of the rich man, who sits down to his hixurious ban- 
qnet. His sleep is more sound ; his health more firm ; he 
knows not what spleen, languor^ and listlessness are. Hia ac-* 
customed employe jl^ ts or labours are not naore oppressive to 
him, than the laboilr of attendance on courts and the great, 
the labours of dres§, the fatigue of amusements, the yerj^ 
weight of idleness, frequently are to the rich. In the meant 
time, all the beauty Of the face^f nature, all the enjoyment^* 
of domestic society, all the gaiety and cheerfulness of an easy 
mind,.are as open to him as to those of the highest rank. The 
splendour of retinue, the sound -of titles.^ the appearances of 
high respect, are indeed soothing^ for a shjrt time, to the 
great. But, become familiar, they are soon foi^otten. Custom 
effaces their impression. They sink into the rank of those or- 
dinary things, which daily recur, without raisingnny sensation 
of joy .-Let us-cease, therefore, from looking up with discon- 
tent and envy to those, whom birth or fortune has placed a- 
bove us. Let us adjust the balance of happiness fairly.^ ben 
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we think of the eojoyments we want, we shotild think also 
of the troubles irom which we are free. If we allow their 
just value to the comforis we possess, we shall tind reason 
to rest satisfied, with a very nioderate, though not an opu- 
lent and splendid, condition of fortune. Oflen, did. we know 
the whole, we should be inclined to pity the state of those 
whom we now envy. blair. 

SECTION ,1111. 
Patience under provocations our interest as well as ditty. 
The wide cirde of hutnmi society is diversified by an end- 
less variety of characters, dispoj^itions, and passions. Unifor- 
mity is, in no res|)ect, thfe a^enius of the world. Every man 
is marked by some peculiarity which distinguishos him 
from another : and no where can two individuals be found, 
who are exactly and in all respects, alike. Where so much 
diversity obtains, it cannot but happen, that in the inter- 
course wliichmcn are obliged to maintain, their tempers will 
often be ill adjusted to that intercourse ; will jir, and inter- 
fere with each other. Hetice, in every sttition, the highest 
as- well as the lowestj and in every condition of life, public, 
priv^e,anddOTnestic, occasions of irritation frequently arise. 
We are provoked, sometimes, by the folly and levity of 
thos^ with whom we are connected ; sometimes, by their 
indifference or neglect ; by tlie incivility of a friend, the 
bsmghtinestrof a strperior, or the insolent behaviour of one in 
lower station. Hardly a day passes, , without somewhat or 
other occurring, which senes to ruiHe the man of impatient 
spirit. Of coursfty such a man lives in a continual storm. He 
knows BOt what it is to enjoy a train oTirood humour. Ser- 
raats, neififhbour^, friends, spouse, niul children, all, throu<;Ii 
the unrestrained violence of his tc^mjjer, become purees of 
distarbance and vexation to him. In vair) is afRi>>2nce ; in vaiu 
are health and prosperity. The least trifle is suliicient to dis- 
conipos(e his mind, and poison his pleasures. His very nmuse- 
metits a^e mixed with turbulence and pasL^ion. 

1 would beseech this man to consider, of what small mo- 
ment the provocations which he receives, or at least imagines 
himself to receive, are really in themselves ; but of what 
great moment he makes them, by suffering; them to deprive 
him of the possession of himself. I would tieseech him, to 
consider, how many hours of happiness he throws away, 
which a little more patience would allow him to enjoy : and 
how much he puts it in the power of the most ini»igniiicant 
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persons to render him miserable. '* But who can expect," 
we hear him exclaim, *^ that he is to posses^the insensibihtj 
of a stone ? How is it possible for himian nature to endure so 
many repeated pro^^[M::ation9 ? or to bear calmly with so un' - 
reasonable behaviour ?"— My brother I if thou canst beaf 
with no instances of unreasonable behaviour, withdraw thy- 
self from the world. Thou art no longer fit' to live in it. 
Leave the intercourse of men. Retreat to the mountain, and 
the desert ; ^ shut thyself up in a cell. For here, in. the 
midst of society, offences nmst come* We might as well ex- 
pect, when we behold a calm atmtfi^ihere, and a clear sky, 
that U0 clouds were ever to rise, and no winds to blow, as 
that our life were long to proceed, without receiving pro- 
vocations from human frailty. The. careless and the imjMTi- 
dent, the giddy and the fickle, the ungrateful and the in- 
terested, every where «Bieet us. They are the briers 
and thorns, with which the paths of human life are beset. 
He only, who can hold has course among tbem with patience 
and equanimity, he who is prepared to bear what he aw^st 
expect to happen, is wojrthy of the name of a man. 

If we preserved ourselves composed batfor a momeot,^we 
should perceive the insignificttticy of most of those provoca- 
tions which we q^ignify so highly. When a few «uns more 
have rolled over our heads, the storm will, of itself, have 
snbsided ; the ciiuse of our present impatience and distur- 
bance will be utterly forgotten. Can we not th^n, anticipate 
this hour of calmness to ourselves { and begin to enjoy the 
peace which it will certainly bring ? If others have behaved 
improperly, let us leave them to. their own fylly, without be- 
coming the victim of their caprice, and punishing ourselves 
on Ui^ir account. — Patience, in this exercise of 4t» cannot be 
too much studied by all who wish their hfe to flow in a 
smooth stream. It is the j-easou of a man, in opposition to the 
passion of a child. It is the enjoyment of peace, in opposi- 
tion to uproar and confusion. bjlair. 

SECTION XIV. 

Moderation in ov,r wishes recommended. 
The active mind of man seldom or never rests satisfied 
with its present condition,how prosperous soever. Originally 
formed for a wider range of objects, for a higher sphere of 
enjoyments, .it' finds itself, in every situation- of fortune, 
straitened and confined. Sensible of deficiency in its state* it 
is ever sending forth the fond desire, the nspiring wish, after 
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something beyond what is enjoyed at preseDt Heoce, that 
restlessnesfr which prevails so generally among mankind, 
ifence, that disgust of pleasures which they bare tried ; 
that passion for novelty ; that ambition of rising to some de- 
gree of eminence or felicity, of which they have formed to 
themselves an indistinct idea. All which inetixy be considered 
as indications of a certain native, original greatness in the 
iuBBan souij^welhng beyond the limits of its present condi- 
tion ; and pointing to tbe bi::ber objects for which it was 
made. Happy, if these latent remains of our primitive state, 
served to direct our wishes towards their proper destination, 
and to lead us into the path of true biiss. 

■But iatlus dark and bewildered state, the aspiring tendency 
of our nature unfortunately take*an opposite direction, and 
leeds a very misplaced ambition. The flattering appearances 
which here present themselves to sense ; the distinctions 
vrhich fortune confers ; the advantages and pleasures which 
we imagine the world to be capable of bestowing, fill up the 
ultimate wish of most men. These are tbe olyeots which 
engross their soli^ry musings, and stimulate their active 
labours ; which warm the breasts of the young, animate the 
Industry of the middle aged, and often keep Ulive the pas- 
sions of the oW, until the very close of life. 

Assuredly, there is nothing unlawful in our wishing to be 
freed from whatever is disagreeable, and to obtain a fuller 
enjoynsent of the comforts *of life. But when these wishes 
are aot tempered by reason, they are in danger qf precipi- 
tating us into much extravagance and folly. Desires and 
wishes are the first springs of action. When they become 
exorbitant, the whole character is likely to be tainted. If 
we suffer our fancy to create to itself worlds of ideal happi- 
Ress, we shall discompose the peace and order of our minds, 
and foment m;my hurtful passions. Here, then, let modera- 
tion begin its reign ; by bringing within reasonable bounds 
the wishes that we form. As soon as they become extra- 
vagant, let us check them, by proper reflections on the 
fallacious nature of those objects, which the world hangs 
out to allure desire. 

You have strayed, my friends, from the road which con- 
ducts to felicity ; you have dishonoured the native dignity of 
" your souls, in allowing your wishes to terminate on nothing 
higher than worldly ideas of greatness or happiness. Your 
imagination roves in a land of shadows. Unreal forms de- -^ 
<^eive you. It is no more than a phantom, an illusion of hap- 
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piness, which attracts jtparibnd^dmiratio^; &ay^ loi ilhiBioii 
of happiness, which often conceals m^ch real misery. 

Do you irnagiae that aU, are happy, who have attained ta 
those summits of distinotioni towards ^^hkik yaur wi«he»^* 
pire ? Alas. I how frequently has experience shown, that 
where roses were supposed to bloomvtiotbingb^thriera^^an^ 
thorns ^rew! B,epuUtion»be5iuty,riches»grandeur,nay ,royaity 
itself, would, many ^ time, have been gladly exchanged hy 
the possessors, for.that more quiet and humble station, witb 
which you are now dissatisfed* With all that is spieadid and 
shining in the world, it is decreed that there should ^mie 
many deep shades of wo. .X)n. the elevated situations of fom 
tune, the great calamities, of lifexbiefly fall. . There, the 
storm spends its violence, and there, theAhundej* breaks j 
while, safe and unhurt, the inhabitants of the vale renKum 
below; — Retreat, then, from those yain.and pernicious eit^ 
cursions of extra vagaut desire. Satisfy ypiirselves with what 
is rational and attainable. Tniin your minds to mpderate 
views of human life, and human happiness. Remember, and 
admire, the wisdom of Agur's petition: " Remove far from 
me vanity and lies. Give me neither, poverty nor riches^ 
Feed me with food convenient for me : lest I be full and , 
deny thee ; and say, who is the Lord ? or lest I be p^or,. 
and steal j and t^ke the n^me of my Qod in vaij**" bi^air^ 

SECTION XV. . ^ 

Xknmscience ahd omnipresence ofihd Dfirri?^, fJie sdurceof con* 
sokUion to good men. 

{ WAS yesterday, about siin -set, walking in the ogeo fields* 
till the night insensibly fell upon me. lat first amused my^ 
self with all the richness and. variety of colpurs, which "Ctp* 
peared in the western parts of heaven. In proportion a» 
they faded away and went out, several stars and placets SEp- 
peared one after, another, till the whole firmament was in a 
glow. The blueness of the ether was exceedingly heighten- - 
ed and enlivened, by tlie se^ison of the year, ami the rays 
of all those luminaries that passed through it. The galaxy 
appeat;ed in its most, beautiful white. To complete the 
scene, the full moon rose, at length, in that clouded majesty^ 
which Milton takes notice of; and opened to the eye a new 
picture of nature, which was more finely shaded, and dis- 
jposed among softer lights tbaa that which the sun had be* 
fore discovered to us. 
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As I was Biir?eyuig the moon walking in her brightness, 
and taking her progress among the constellations, a thought 
arose in me, which I believe very often perplexes and dis- 
turbs mea of serious and contemplative natures. David him- 
self fell into it in that reflection ; '* When I consider the hea- 
vens, the work of thy fbgers ; the moon and the stars which 
thou hast ordained ; what is man that thou art mindful of him, 
and the son of man that thou regardest him !" In the same 
manner, when I considered that infinite host of stars, or, to 
speak more philosophically , of^uns, which were then shiaing 
upon me ; with those innun^erable sets of planets or worlds, 
which were moving round their respective suns ; when 1 still 
enlarged the idea, and supposed another heaven of suns and 
worlds, rising still above this which we discovered ; and 
these still enlightened by a superior firmament of luminaries, 
which are planted at so great a distance, that they may ap- 
pear to the inhabitants of the former, as the stars do to us : 
in short, while 1 pursued this thought, I could not but reflect 
on that little insignificant figure which 1 myself bore amidst 
the immensity of God's works. 

Were the son, which enlightens this part of the creation, 
with all the host of planetary worlds that move above hira, 
utterly extinguished and annihilated, they would not be miss- 
ed more than a grain of sand upon the sea-shore. The snace 
they possess is so exceedingly little in comparison oi the 
whole, it would scarcely make a bl^nk in the creation. The 
chasm would be imperceptibte to an eye, that could take in 
the whole compass of nature, and pass from one end of the 
creation to the other ; as it is possible there may be such a 
sense in purselves hereafter, or in creatures which are at 
present more exalted than ourselves. By the help of 
glasses, we see many stars, which we do not discover with 
our naked jeyes ; and the finer our telescopes are, the more 
still are our discoveries. — Huygenius carries this thought 
so far, that he does not think it impossible there may be 
stales, whose light has not yet travelled down to us, since 
their first creation. There is no question that the universe 
has certain bounds set to it ; but when we consider that it 
is the work of Infinite Power, prompted by Infinite Good- 
ness, with ^n infinite space to exert itself in, how can our 
imaginations set aqy bounds to it ? 

To return, therefore, to my first thought, I could not but 
im>k upon myself wi'h secret horror, as a being that was not 
#6rth the smallest regard of one who had so great a work 
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under his care and superiDtendency. I was afrsad of being 
ovierlooked' amidst the immensity of nature ; and lost among 
that infinite variety of creatures, which, in all probability, 
8warm through aU these immeasurable regions of matter. 

In order to recover myself from this mortifying thought, I 
considered that it took its rise from those narrow concep 
tions, which we are apt to entertain of the Divine Nature. 
We ourselves cannoi attend to many different objects at the 
same time. If we are careful tp inspect some things, we must 
of course neglect others. Iliis imperfection which we ob- 
serve inoutselves, is an imperfection that cleaves, in some 
degree, to creatures of the highest capaci^ji, as they are 
creatures, that is, beings of finite and kmited natures. The 
presence of every created being is eeihfined to a certain mea* ^ 
sure of space ; and conset^uently his observation is stinted to 
a certain number ^objects. The sphere in which we move, 
and act, and understand^ is of a wider circumference to one 
creature, than another, according as we rise one above an- 
other in die scale of existence. But the widest of these our 
spheres has its circumference. When, therefore, we reflect 
on the Divine Nature, we are so u^ed and accustomed to this 
imperfection in ourselves, that we cannot forbear, in some 
measure, ascribing it to him, in whom there is no shadow of 
imperfection. Our reason indeed assures us, that his attri- 
butes are infininite ; but the poorness of our conceptions is . 
such, that it cannot forbear setting bounds to every thing 
it contemplates, till oar reason comes again to our succour, * 
and throws down sdl those little prejudices, which rise in 
us unawares, and are natural to the mind of man. 

We shall therefore utterly extinguish this melancholy 
thought, of our being overlooked by our Maker, in the mul- 
tiplicity of his works, and ihe infinity of those objects among 
which he seems to be incessantly employed, if we consider, 
in the first place, that he is omnipresent ; and in the second, 
that he is\mniscient. 

If we consider him in his omnipresence, his being passea 
through, actuates, and supports, the whole frame of.nature. 
His creation, in every part of it, is full of him. There is no- 
thing he has made, which is either so distant, so little, or so 
inconsiderable, that he does not essentially reside in it. His 
substance is within the substance of every being, whetlwer 
*^ material or immaterial, and as tntiniately present to it, as that 
being is to itseHl li would be an imperfection in him, f^njt- 
lie able to^move out of one place into anotl^r \ or to y9fm* 
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draw himself fr(Hn any thing he has created, or firom any part 
of that space which he diffused and spread ahroad to iixfinity. 
In short, to speak of him in the language of the ojd philoso- 
phers, he is a being whose centre is every where, aad his 
circumference no wher^. 

Iq the second place, he is omniscient as well as omnipre- 
sent. His omniscience, indeed, necessarily and naturally 
flows from hii omnipresence. He cannot bat be conscious of 
every motion that arises^n thi^ whole material world, which 
he thus essentially pervades ; and of every thought that is 
stirring in the intellectual world, to every part of which he is 
thus intimately united. Were the soul separated from the 
body, and should it with one glance of thought start beyond 
the bounds of the creation ; should it ibr millions of years, 
continue its progress .through infinite space^ with the same 
activity, it would still find itself within the embrace of its 
Creator, and encompassed by th^immensity of the Godhead. 

In this consideration of the Almighty^s omnipresence and 
omniscienccj-every uncomfortable ti^ought vanishes. He can- 
not but regard every thing that has being, especially such of 
his creatures who fear they are not regarded by him. He is 
privy to all their though ts, and to that anxiety of heart in par- 
ticular, which is apt to trouble them on this occasion ; for, as 
it is impossible he should overlook any of his creatures, so 
we may be confident that he regards with an eye of mercy, 
those who endeavour to recommend themselves to his no- 
tice ; and in unfeigned humihty of heart, think themselves 
noworthy that he should b«L mindful of them. Addison. 



CHAP. IV. 
AftGUMENTATTVE PIECES. 

SECTION I. 

Happiness isfotmded in rectitude of conduct » 
All men pursule gGrod» and would be happy, if they knew 
how : not happy for minutes^ and miserable for hours ; but 
happy, if possible, througb-every part of their existence. Ei- 
ther, therefore, there is a good of this steady, durable kind, 
or there is not. If not, then all-good must be transient and un- 
certain ; and if so, an object of the lowest value, which catt- 
little deserve our attention or inquiry. But if there be a bet- 
t^ good, such a good as we are seekmg ; like every othei: 
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thing, it must be derived from some cause ; and that cause 
must either be external^ internal, or mixed ^ in as much as, 
except these three, there is no other possible. Noiv a steady, 
durable good, cannot be derived from an external cause ; 
fince all derived frona externals must fluctuate us they fluctu- 
ate. By the same rule, it cannot be derived from a mixture 
of the tw<^ ; because the part which is external, will propor- 
tionably destroy its essence. What then remains but the 
cause mternal ? the very cause which we have supposed, 
when we place the sovereign good in mind, — in rectitude 

Ofconducjt. HARRIS. 

SECTION II. 
Virtue and piety man's highest interest, 

I FIND myself existing upon a little spot, surrounded tvery 
way by an imniense unknown expansion. — Where am I \ 
What sort of place do I ini^abit ? Is it exactly accommodated 
m every instance to my convenience ? Is there no excess of 
cold, none of heat, to offend me ? Am I never annoyed by 
animals, either of my own, or a different kind ?.Is every thing 
subservient to me, as though 1 had ordered all myself? No- 
nothing like it — the farthest from it possible. The world ?^>- 
pears not, then, orginally made for the private convenience 
of me alone ? — It does not. But is it not possible so to ac- 
commodate it, by my own particular industry? If to accommo- 
date man and beast, heaven and earth, if this be beyond me, 
it is not possible. What consequence then follows ; or can 
there be any other than this=— Ifl seek an interest of my own 
detached from that of others, I seek an interest which is 
chimerical, and which can never have existence. 

How then must I determine ? Have I no interest at all ? 
If I have not, I am stationed here to no purpose. But why no 
interest ? Can I be contented with none but one separate and 
detached ? Is a social interest, joined with others, such an 
absurdity as not to be admitted ? The bee, the beaver, and 
the tribes of herding animals, are suflicient to convince me, 
that the thing is somewhere at least possible. How, then, am 
I assured that it is not equally true of man ? Admit it ; and 
what follows? If so, then honour and justice are my interest ; 
then the whole train of moral y^irtues are my interest; without 
some portion of which, not even thieves can maimain society. 

Biit, farther still — 1 stop not here — I pursue this social in-, 
terest as far as I can trace my several relations. I pass f " 
fljy own stock, my own aeighbourhood, my own nation, tol 
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whole race of mankind, as dispersed throughout the earth. 
Am I not related to them all, by the mutual aids of com- 
merce, by the general intercourse of arts and letters, by 
that common nature of which we all participate ? 

Again — I must have food and clothing. Without a proper 
gonial warmth, I instantly perish. Am I not related, in this 
view, to the very earth itself; to the distant sun, from whose 
beams 1 derive vigour ? to that stupendous course and order 
of the infinite host of heaven, by which the times and sea- 
sons ever uniformly pass on ? Were this order once con 
founded, I could not probably survive a moment ; so abso- 
lutely do I depend on this common general welfare. What, 
then, have I to do, but to enlarge virtue into piety ? Not 
only honour and justice, and what I owe to man, is my in- 
terest ; but gratitude also, acquiescence, resignation, ado- 
ration, and all I owe to this great polity, and its great Go- 
venor our common Parent. Harris 

SECTION III. 

*^ TJie injustice of an uncharitable spirit. 
.^ A SUSPICIOUS, uncharitable spirit is not only inconsistent 
with all social virtue and happiness, but it is also, in itself, un- 
reasonable and unjust In order to form sound opinions con- 
cerning characters and actions, two things are especially re- 
quisite, information and impartiality. But such as are most 
forward to decide unfavourably, are commonly destitute of 
both. Instead of possessing, or even requiring, full informa- 
tion, the grounds on which they proceed are frequently the 
most slfght and frivolous. A tale, perhaps, which the idle 
have invented, the inquisitive have listened to, and the cre- 
dulous have propagated ; or a real incident which rumour, 
in carrying it along, has exaggerated and disguised, supplies 
them withmateriab of confident assertion, and decisive judg- 
ment. From an action they presently look into the heart, 
and infer the motive. This supposed motive they conclude 
to be the ruling principle ; and pronounce at once concern- 

ontrary both to equity and to sound 
tate judgment. Any man who at- 
in himself, may easily discern what 
I human character is ; and what a 
must be taken into the account, in 
f. No siD?;le instance of conduct 
determine it. As from one worthy 
G 2 
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action, it were credulify, not charity, to conclude a person to 
be free from ^1 vice ; so from one which is censurable, it is 
perfectly unjust to infer that the author of it is without con- 
science, and without merit. If we knew all the attending 
circumstances, it might appear in ab excusable light ; nay, 
perhaps, under a commendable form. The motives of the ac- 
tor may have been entirely diflferent fromthose which we as- 
cribe to him; and where we suppose him impelled by bad d^- 
•sign, he may have been prompted by conscience and mistaken 
principle. Admitting the action to have been in ev€^ry view 
criminal, he may have been hurried into it through ipadver- 
tcncy and surprise. He may have sincerely repented ; and 
the virtuous principle 'may have now regained its full vigour. 
Perhaps this was the corner of frailty; the quarter on which 
he lay open to the incursions of temptation; while. the othea* 
avenues of his heart were firmly guarded by conscience. ' 
It is therefore evident, that no part of the government of 
temper deserves attention more, than to keep our minds 
pure from uncharitable prejudices, and open to candour 
and humanity injudginff of others. The worst consequences, 
both to ourselves and to society, follow from the opposite 

spirit. BLAIK* 

SECTION IV. 

The misfortunes of men mostly cha,rgeable on themselves. 
We find man placed in a world, where he has by no means 
the disposal of the events that happen. Calamities sometimes 
befall the worthiest and the best, which it is not in their power 
to prevent, and where nothing is left them, but to acknow- 
ledge, and to submit to, the high hand of Heaven. Eor such 
visitations of trial, many good and wise reasons, can be as- 
signed, which the present subject leads me not to discuss. 
But though those unavoidable calamities^^make a part, yet 
they make not the chief part, of the vexations and sorrows 
that distress human life. A multitude of evils bese^us, for 
the source of which we must look to another qnarter.-^No 
Sooner has any thing in the health, or in the circumstances of 
men, gone cross to their wish, than they begin to talk of the 
unequal distribution of the good things of this life ; they 
envy the condition of others ; they repine at their own lot, 
ani fret against the Ruler of the world. 

FuU of these sentiments, one man pines under a broken 
constitution. But let us ask him, whether he can, ftirly ami 
honestly, assigh no cause for this but the unknown decree o( 
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heaven ? Has ho. duly valued the blessing of health, and al- 
ways observed the rules of virtue and sobriety ? Has he been 
moderate in bis life, and temperate in all his pleasures ? If 
now he is only paying the price of his former, perhaps his 
forgotten indulgences, has he any title to complain, as if he 
were suffering unjustly? Were we to survey the chambers of 
sickness and distress, we should oflenfind them peopled with 
the victims of intemperance and sensuality, and with the chil- 
dren of vicious indolence and sloth. Among the thousands 
who languish there, we should find the proportion of inno- 
cent sufferers to be small. We should see faded youth, pre- 
mature old age, and the prospect of an untimely grave, to 
be the portion of multitudes, who, in one way or other» 
have brought those evils on thexBselves '^ while yet these 
martyrs of vice and folly have the assurance to arraign the 
hard iate of man, and to " fret against the Lord." 

But you, perhaps, complain of hardships of another kind ; 
of the injustice of the world; of the poverty which you suf- 
fer, and the discouragements under which you labour; of the 
crosses and disappointments of which your hfe has been 
doomed to be full. — Before you give too much scope to your 
discontent, let me desire you to reflect unpartially upon your 
past train of life-.; Have not sloth or pride, or ill temper, or 
sinful passions, misled you oflen from the path of sound and 
wise conduct ? Have you not been wanting to yourselves in 
«Dproving thoseopportunitiefr which Providence offered yo% 
for bettering and advancing your state ? If you have chosen 
io indu^ your humour, or your taste, in the gratifications of 
mdolence or pleasure, can you complain because others, in 
preference to you, have obtained those advantages which 
naturally bejong to useful labours, and honourable pursuits? 
Have not the consequences of some false steps, into which 
four passions, or your pleasures, have betrayedyou, pursued 
f ou dirough much of your life; tainted, perhaps, your char- 
acters, involved you in embarrassments, or sunk you into ne- | 
gleet? — It is an old saying,'that every man is the artificer of I 
bis own fortune in the world. It is certain, that the world 
seldom turns wholly against a man, unless through his own I 
fault. ** Religicm is," in general, '* profitable unto all things." 
Virtue, diligence, and industry, joined with good temper and 1 
prudence, have ever been found the surest road to prosperity; j 
and where men fail of attaining it, their want of success is i 
far oflener owing to their having deviated from that road, 
than to their having encountered insuperable bars in it. | 
Some> by being too artful, forfeit the reputation of jprobity . 4 
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Some, by being too ope nv are accounted to- fail ia prudence. 
Others, by being fickle and changeable, are distrusted by aU. 
The case coounonly is, that naen seek to ascribe their disap- 
pointments to any cati^e, rather than to their own miscon- 
duct ; and when they can devise no other cause, they lay 
them to the charge of Providence. Their folly leads them 
into vices ; their vices into misfortunes; and in their misfor- 
tunes they " murmur against Provicfence.'* They are doubly 
unjust towards their creator. In their prosperity, they are 
apt to ascribe their success to their own diligence, rather 
ihan to his blessing: and in their adversity, they impute tlieir 
distresses to his providence, not to their owij misbehaviour. 
Whereas, the truth is the very reverse of this. " Every 
good and every perfect gift cometh from above ;" and of 
^vil and misery, man is the author to himself. 

When, from the condition of individuals, we look abroad 
to the public state of the world, we meet with more proofs 
of the truth of this assertion. We see great societies of men 
torn in pieces by intestine dissensions, tumurts,andcivil com- 
motions. We see mighty armies going forth, in formidable 
array, against each other, to cover the eartli with blood, and 
to fill the air with the cries of widows and orphans. Sad evils 
these are, to which this miserable world is exposed.— But are 
these evils, I beseech you, to be imputed ta God ? Was it 
he who sent forth slaughtering armies into the field, or who 
4ied tbe peaceful city with massacres and blood ? Are thesTe 
miseries any other than the bitter fruit of men's violent ami 
disorderly passions? Axe they not clearly to be traced to the 
ambition and vices of princes, to the quarrels of the great, 
and to the turbulence of the people ? — Let us lay them en- 
• tirely out of the account, in thinking of Providence ; and let 
us think only of the *' foolishness of man." Did man control 
his passions, and form his cohduct according to the dictate of 
wisdom, humanity^ and virtue, the earth would no longer^be 
desolated by cruelty ; and human societies wo»ila live in or- 
der, harmony, and peace. In those scenes of mischief and 
violence which fill the world, let man behold, with shame, 
the picture of his vices, his ignorance, and folly. Let him 
be humbled by the mortifj^ing view of his bwh perverse- 
oess ; but let not his " heart fret against the Lord." blair. 

SECTION V. 
On disinUresUid friendship. 
I AM informed thatcertain Greek writers (philosophers, it 
seems, in the opinioQ of their countrymen) have advanced 
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some very extraordinary positions relating to frienilship ; as, 
indeed, what subject is ther^, which these subtle geniuses 
have not tortured with their sophistry ^ 

The authors to whom I refer, dissuade their disciples from 
entering into any strong attachments; as unavoidably creating 
supernumerary disquietudes to those who engage in them ; 
and, as evety man has more than sufficient to call forth his 
solicitude, in the course of his own affairs, it is a weakness, 
they contend, anxiously to involve himself in the concerns of 
others. They recommend it also, in all connexions of this 
kind, to hold the bands of union extremely loose ; so asalways 
to have it in ones power to straiten or relax them, as circum- 
stances and situations shall render most expedient. They 
add, as a capital article of their doctrine, that) *' to live exempt 
from cares, is an essential ingredient to constitute human hap- 
piness : but an in^redi^nt however, which he, who volun- 
tarily distresses himself with cares, in which he has no ne- 
cessary arid personal interest, must never hope to possess.'- 

I have been told likewise, that there is another set of 
pretended philosophers, of the same country, whot^e tenets, 
concerning this subject, are of a still more illiberal and un- 
generous cast. 

The proposition they attempt to establish, is, that "friend- 
ship is an affair of self-interest entirely ; and that the proper 
motive for engaging in it, is, not in order to gratify the kind 
and benevolent affections, but for the benefit of that assist- 
ance and support which are to be derived from the connex- 
ion." Accordingly they assert, that those persons are most 
disposed to have recourse to auxiliary alliances of this "kind, 
who are least qualified by nature, or fortune, to depend upon 
their own strength and powers : the weaker sex, for in- 
stance, belng^ generally more inclined to engage in iriend- 
ships, than the male part of xiur species ; and those who 
are depressed by indigence, or labouring under misfor- 
tunes, t^i the wealthy and the prosperous. 

Exc€?Knt and obliging sages, these, undoubtedly ! To 
strike out the friendly affections fi-omthe moral world, would 
be like extinguishing the sun in the natural ; each of them 
being the source of the best and most grateful satisfactions, 
that Heaven hasjconferred on the sons of men. But I should 
be glad to know, what the real value of this boasted exemp- 
tion from care, which they promise their disciples, justly 
amonnt.s to ? an exemption tlattering to self-love, 1 confess ; 
but which, upon many occurrences ii^ human life, should b« 

y 
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rejected with the utmost disdain. For nothing, surely, can be 
more inconsistent with a well-poised and maidy spirit, than to 
decliae engs^ingin any laudahle action, or to be discouraged 
from persevering in it, by anapprehehsion of the trouble aud 
solicitude, with which it may probably be attended. Virtue 
herself, -indeed, ought to be totally renouoced, if it be right 
to avoid fevery possible means Jthat may be productive of un- 
easiness : for who, that is actuated by her principles, can 
d[)8erve the conduct of an opposite character, without be- 
ing affected with some degree of secret dissatisfaction ? Are 
not the just, the brave, and the good, necessarily exposed 
to the disagreeable emotions of dislike and aversion, when 
they respectively meet with instances of fraud, of coward- 
ice, or of viUany ? It is an essential property of every well- 
constituted mind, to be affected with pain, or pleasure, ac- 
cording to the nature of those wiovdl appearances that pre- 
sent themselves to observation. 

If sensibility, therefore, be not incompatible with true 
wisdom, (and it surely is not, unless we suppose that phi- 
losophy deadens every finer feeling of our nature,) what 
just reason can be assign^, why the sympathetic sufferings 
which mrty result from friendship, should be a sufficient in- 
ducement for banishing that generous affection from the hu- 
man breast T Extinguish all emotions of the heart, and what 
difference will remain, I do not say between man and brute, 
but between man and a mere inanimate clod ? Away then 
Virith those austere philosophers, who represent virtue as 
hardening the soul against all the sofler impressions of hu- 
manity I The fact, certainly, is much otherwise. A trulj 
good man is, upon many occasions, extremely sui^ceptible of 
tender sentiments ; and his heart expands with joy, or shrinks 
with sorrow, as good or iH fortune accompanies his friend. 
Upon the whole, then, k may fairly be concluded, that, as 
in the case of virtue, so in that of friendship, those painfull 
sensations, which may sometimes be produced by |j^ one, as 
"well as by the other, "ore equally insufficient grouWs for ex- 
cluding either of them from taking possession of our bosoms. 

They who insist that •' utility is the first and prevailing 
motive, which induces mankind t9 enter into particular , 
friendships," appear to me to divest the association of its 
most amiable and engaging principle. For to a mind right- 
ly disposed, it is not so much the benefits received, as the 
adBTectionate zeal from which they flow, that gives them their 
best and most valuable recommendation. It is so far indeed 
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frof» being verified by fact, that a sense of our wants is the 
ori^nal cause of forming these amicable alliances ; that, on 
the contrary, it is observable, that none have been more 
distinguished in their friendships than those, whose power 
and opulence, but, above all, whose superior virtue,* (a 
much firmer support,) iiave raised them above every, ne- 
cessity of having recourse to the assistance of others. 

The true distinction then, in this question, is, that " al- 
though friendship is certainly productive of utility, yet util- 
ity is not the primary motive of friendship." Those self- 
ish sensualists, therefore, who, lulled in the lap of luxury, 
presume to maintain the reverse, have surely no claim to 
attention ; as they are neither qualified by reflection, nor 
experience, to be competent judges of the subject. 

Is there a man upon the fice of the earth, who would de- 
liberately accept of fill the wealth, and all the affluence this 
world can bestow, if offered to him upon the severe terms of 
his being unconnected with a single mortal whom he could 
love, or by whom he should be beloved ? This would be to 
lead the wretched life of a detested tyrant, who, amidst per- 
petual suspicions and alarms, passes^ his miserable days a 
Btranger to every tender sentiment ; and utterly precluded 
from the heart-felt sati^fiictions of friendship. 

Melmath^s translatiau of Cicero's Lodius* 

SECTION VI 

On the immortality of the souL 
I WAS yesterday walking alone, in one of my frieq^ 
woods ; and lost myself in it very agreeably, as 1 was run- 
ning over, in my nvnd, the several arguments that establish 
this great point ; which is the basis of morality, and the 
soijrce of all the pleasing hopes, and secret joys, that can 
arise in the heart of a reasonable ereature. 1 considered 
those several proofs drawn. 

First, from the nature of the soul itself, and particularly 
its immateriality ; which, though not absolutely necessary 
to the eternity of its duration, has, I think, been evinced to 
almost a demonstration. 

Secondly, from its passions and sentiments ; as, particu- 
larly, from its love of existence ; its horror of annihilation ; 
and its hopes of immortality ; with that secret satisfaction 
which it finds in the practice of virtue ; and that uneasiness 
. which follows upon the commission of fice. 
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Thirdly, from the nature of the Supreme Being,^ whose 
justice, goodness, wisdom, and veracity, are all concerned 
in this point. ' ' 

But among these, and other excellent arguments for the 
immortality of the soul., there is one dr^wn from the perpe- 
tual progress of the soul to its perfection, without a possibility 
of ever arriving at it ; which is a hint that 1 do not remember 
to have'seen opened and improved by others, who have writ- 
ten on this subject, though it seems to me to carry a very 
great weight with it. How can it enter into the thoughts of 
man, that the soul, which h capable of infJmense perfections, 
and of receiving new improvements to all eternity, shall fall 
away into nothing almost as soon as it is created ? Are such 
abilities made for no purpose ? A brute arrives at a point of 
perfection, that he can never pass ; in a few years he has all 
the endowments he is capable of; and were he to live ten 
thousand more, would be the same thing he is at present. 
Were a, human soul thus at a stand in her accomplishments ; 
were her faculties to be full blown, and incapable of farther 
enlargements ; i could imagine she might fall away insensi- 
bly and drop at once into a state of annihilation. But can 
we believe a thinking being that is in a perpetual progress of 
improvement, and travelling on ffom perfection to perfec- 
tion after having just looked abroad into the works of her 
Creator, and made a few discoveries of bis infinite goodness, 
wisdom, and power, must perish at her first setting out, and 
in the very beginning of her inquiries ? 

Man, considered only in his present state seems sent into 
Ifcte world merely to propagate his kind. He provides himself 
with a successor ; and immediately quits his post to make 
room for him. He does not seem born to enjoy life, but to 
deliver it down tp others. This is not surprising to consider in 
Animals, which are formed for our use, and which can finish 
their business in a short life. The silk worm, after having 
spun her task, lays her eggs and dies. But a man cannot take 
in his full measure of knowledge, has not time to subdue his 
passions, establish his soul in virtue, and coQie up to the per- 
fection of his nature, before he is hurried offfeie stage. Would 
an infinitely wise Being make such glorious creatures for so 
mean a purpose ? Can he delight in tlie production of such 
abortive intelligences, such short-lived reasonable beings ? 
Would he give us talents that are not to be exerted ? capaci- 
ties that are never to be gratified ? How can we find that 
wisdom ivbicb shines through all his works, in the formatiun 
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of man, without looking on this world as only a nursery for 
the next ; and without believing that the several genera- 
tions of rational creatures, which rise up and disappear in 
such quick successions, are only to receive their first rudi- 
ments of existence here, and afterwards to be transplanted 
into a more friendly climate, where they may spread and 
flourish to all eternity ? 

There is not, in my opinion, a more pleasing andj#ifim- 
phnnt consideration in religion, than this of the perpetual 
progress, which the soul makes towards the perfection of its 
nature, without ever arriving' at a period m it. To look 
upon the soul as going on from strength to strength ; to con- 
sider that she is to shine for ever with new accessions of 
gloryj and brighten td all eternity; that .the will be still 
adding virtue to virtue, and knowled'^e to knowledge ; carries 
in it something wonderfully agreeable to that ambition, which 
is natural to the mind of man. Nay, it must be a prospect 
pleasing to God himself, to see his creation for ever beau- 
tifying in his eyes ; and drawing nearer to him, by greater 
degrees of resemblance. 

Methinks this single consideration, of the progress of a 
6pite spirit to perfection, will be sufficient to extinguish all 
envy in inferior natures, and all contempt in superior. That 
cherub, which now appeai-s as a god to a human soul, knows 
very well that the period vvill come about in eternity, when 
the human soul shall be as perfect as he himself now is : nay, 
when she shall look down upon that degree of perfection as 
much as she now falls short of it. It is true, the higher na- 
ture still advances, and by that means preserves his distance 
and superiority in the scale of being ; but he knows that, 
'how high soever the station is of which he stands possessed 
at present, the inferior nature will, at length, mount up to 
it ; and shine forth in the same degree of glory. 

With what astonishment and veneration, may we look into 
our own souls, where there are stich hidden stores of virtue 
and knowledge, such inexbausted sources of perfection ! We 
know not yet what we shall be ; nor will it ever enter into 
the heart of man, % conceive the glory that will be-atways in 
reserve for him. The soul, considered with its Creator, is 
like one of those mathematical lines, that may draw nearer to 
a^pb^r for all eternity, without a possibility of touching it : 
and can there be a thought so transporting, as to consider our- 
selves in these perpetual approjiches to him, who is the stand- 
ard not only of perfection, but of happiness ? addison. 
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CHAP. V. 
DESCRIPTIVE PIECES. 

SECTION I. 

7%e Seasons, 
Inc^NG the §^eat blessings and i^onders of the creatioo, may 
be cKissed the regularities of tim^s and, seasons. ItxHiiediateJy 
after the flood the sacred promise was mjtdeto man, that seed- 
time and harl^^st, cold and heat, Summer and winter, day and 
night, should contiaue to the very end of all things. Accord- 
ingly, in obedience to that promise, the rotation i^ constantly 
presenting us Tl^th some useful and agreeable alteration ; and 
all the pleasing novelty of life arises from these natural 
changes : nor are we less indebted to them for many of its 
solid comforts. It has been frequently the task of the moralist 
and poet, to mark, in polished ]f»eriods, the particular charms 
and conveniences of every change ; and, indeed, such discri- 
minate observations upon Uiitural variety, cannot be unde- 
lightful ; since the blessing which *e very month brings along 
with it, is a fresh instance of the wisdom and bounty of tlrmt 
Providence, which regulates the glories of the year. W^ 
glow as we contemplate; we feel a propensity to adore, whilst 
we enjoy. In the time of seed-sowing, it is the season of con" 
fldence : the grain which the husbandman trusts to the bosom 
of the earth shalU haply, yield its seVen-fold rewards. Spring 
presents us with a scene of Hvely expectation. That which 
was^ before sown, begins now to discover signs of successful 
vegetation. *l'he labourer observes the change, and antici* 
pates the harvest ; he watches the progress of nature, and 
smiles at her influence: while the man of contemplation walks 
forth with the evening, amidst the fragrance of flowers, and 
promises of plenty ; nor returns to hie cottage till darkness 
closes the scene upon his eye. Then coraeth the harvest, 
whenr the large wish is satisfied, and the granaries of nature 
are loaded with the means of life, even to"a luxury of abund- 
ance. The powers of language are unequal to the descrip- 
tion of this happy season. It is the cairnival of nature : sun 
and shade, coolness and quietude, cheerfulness and melody, 
Jove and gratitude, unite to render every scene 6f sui|||k}r 
delightful. The division of light and darkness is oneofthe 
kindest eflbrts of Cmnipotent Wisdom. Day and night yield 
as contrary blessings ; and, at the same time, ai|list each 
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other, by giving fresh lustre to the dehghfes of both. 
Amidst the glafe of day, ami bustle of hfe, how could we 
sleep ? Amidst the gloom of darkness, how could we labour ? 
Howwise^ how beni^ant then, is the proper division! The 
hours of light are adapted to activity ; and those of datkness, 
to rest. Ere the day is passed, exercise and nature prepare 
us for the pillow ; and by thelime that the morninaj returns, 
we are again able to meet it with a smile. Thus, every sea- 
son has a charm peculiar to itself; and every moment 
affords some interesting innovation. melmoth. 

SECTION II, 
The cataract of Niagara^ in Canada^ JVorth America. 
This amazing fall of water is made by the river St. Law- 
rejjce, in its passage from Lake Erie into the lake Ontario. 
-The St. Lawrence is one of the largest rivers in the world ; 
and yet Che whole of its waters is discharged in this place, by 
a fall of a hundred and fifty feet perpendicular. It is not 
easy to bring the imagination to correspond to the greatness of 
the scene. Ariver extremely deep and rapid, andthatserves 
to drain .the waters of almost all North Americi into the At- 
lantic Ocean, is here poured precipitately down a ledge of 
rocks, that rises, like a wall, across the whole bed of its 
stream. The river, a little above, is near three quarters of a 
mile broad ; and the rocks, wherfi it |y^||8 narrower, are 
four hundred yards over. Their directifl^Wot straight across 
but hollowing inwards like a horse-shoe : so that the catar- 
act, which bends to the shape of the obstacle, rounding in- 
wards, presents -a kind of theatre tlie most tremendous in na- 
ture. Justin the middle of this circular wail of waters, a little 
island, that has braved the fury of the current, presents one 
of its points, and divides the stream at top into two^arts ; but 
they unite a^in long before they reach the bottom. The 
noise of the fall is heard at the distance of several lejigues ; 
and the fury of the waters, at the termination of their fall, is 
inconceivable. The dashing produces a mist that rises to the 
very clouds ; and which forms a most beautif j1 rainbow, 
when the sun shines. It will be readily supposed, thatsuch 
a cataract entirely destroys the navigation of the stream ; and 
yet some Indians in their canoei^ as it is said, have ventured 
down it with safety. goldsmith. 

SECTION III. 

The grotto of Antiparos, 
Ov all the subterraneous caverns now known, the grotto of 
Antiparos is the most remarkable, as well for its extent as for 
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the beauty of its sparry incrustations. This celebrated cav- 
ern was first explored by one Magni, an Italian traveller, 
about one hundred years ago, at Antiparos^, an inconsiderable 
island of the Archipelago. " Havingbeen informed, says he, 
by the natives of Paros, that, in the little island of Antiparos, 
which lies about two miles from the former, a gigantic statue 
was to be seen at the mouth of a cuVern in that place, it was 
resolved that we (the French consul and himself )shonld pay 
it a visit. In pursuance of this resolution, after we had landed 
on the island, and walked about four miles through the midst 
of beautiful plains, and sloping woodlands, we at length came 
to n little hill, on the side of whichyawned ^most horrid cav^ 
em, that, by its gloom, at first struck us with terror, and al- 
most repressed curiosity. Recovering the first surprise,how- 
ever,we entered boldly; andhad not proceeded above twenty 
paces, when the supposed statue of the giant preseoted itself 
to our view. We quickly perceived, that what the ignorant 
natives had been terrified at ns a it^iant,was nothing more than 
a sparry concretion, formed by the water dropping from the 
roof of the cave, and by degrees hardening; into a figure, 
which their fears had forrae*d into a monster. Incited by this 
extraordin^«ry appearance, we were itidiiced to proceed still 
further in questof new adventu resin this s»jbterranearrtib6de. 
As we proceeded^new wonders offered tliemselves; the spars 
formed into tr^|(fcfcd shrubs, presented a kind of petrified 
grove ; some whitef some green ; and all receding in due 
perspective. They struck us with the more am;izement» as 
we knew them to be mere productions of nature, who, 
hitherto in solitude, had, in her playful moments, dressed 
the scene, as if for her own amusement.*' 

*' We had as yet seen but a few of the wonders of the 
place ; and we were introduced only into the pojtico of this 
{unozing temple: In one corner oflhis half illuminated re- . 
cess, there appeared an opening of about three feet wide, 
which seemed to lead to a place totally dark, and which one 
of the natives assured us contained nothing more tl*n a reser- 
voir of water. Upon this information, ,We ma^e an experi- 
ment, by throwing down some stones, which rumbling along 
the sides of the descenrfo|||Some time, the sound seemed at 
last quashed io^abed of water. In order, however, to be more 
certain, we sent in a Levantine mariner,who, by the promise 
of a good reward, ventured, with a flambeau in his hand, into*^ 
this narrow aperture. After continuing within it for about a'^'" 
quarter of an hour, he returned, bearing in his hand, S0m<^ 
beautiful pieces ofwhite spar, which art could neither equal 
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nor imitate. Upon being informed by him that the place was 
foil of these beautiful incrustations, I ventured in once more 
with him, about fifty paces, anj^iously and cautiously descend- 
ing, by a fiteep and dangerous way. Finding, however, 
that we came to a precipice which led into a spacious am- 
phithe^tref {\i I may so call it,) still deeper than any other 
part, we returned, ai^d being provided with a ladder, flam- 
beau^ and other things to expedite our descent, our whole 
company, man by man, ventured into the same opening ; 
and descending one after another, we at last saw ourselves 
all together in the naost- magnificent part of the cavern." 

• SECTION IV. 

The grotto of Aniiparos, continued, 
"Our candles being now all lighted up, and the whole 
place completely illuminated, never could the eye be present- 
ed with a more glittering, or a morn magnificent scene. The 
whole roof hung' with solid icicles, transparent as glass, yet 
solid as marble. The eye could scarcely reach the lofty and 
noble ceiling ; the sides were regularly formed with spars; 
and the whole presented the idea of a magnificent theatre, 
yiuminated with an immense profusion of lights. The floor 
condsted of solid marble; and, in several places, magnificent 
columns, thrones, altars, and other objects, appeared, as ifna- 
ture had designed to mock the curiosities of aft. Oar voices, 
upon speaking, or singing, were redoubled to an astonishing 
• loudness; and upon the firing of a gun, the noise and rever- 
berations were almost deafening. In the midst of this grand 
amphitheatre rose a concretion of about fifteen feet high, 
that, in some measure, resembled an allar ; from which, 
taking the hint, we caused mass to be celebrated there. The - 
.beautiful columns that shot up round the altar, appeared 
like candlesticks ; and many other natural objects represent- 
ed the customa4ey ornameat« of this rite.** 

** Below even this spacious grotto, there seemed another 
cavern; down which I ventured with my former mariner, and 
descended about fifty paces by means of a rope. I at last 
arrived at a small spot of level ground, where the botti)m ap- 
peared different from that of the amphitheatre, being com- 
posed rf soft clay, yielding to the pressure, and in which I 
thrust a stick to the depth of six feet. In this however, as 
above, numbers of the most beautiful crystals were formed; 
one of which, particularly, resembled a table. Upon our 
egress from this amazing cavern, we perceived a Greek in- 
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scriptian upon a rock at the mouth, hut so ohliterated bj 
time, that we could not read it distinctly. It seemed to im- 
port that one Antipater, in the time of Alexander, had come 
hither ; but whether he penetrated into the depths of the 
cavern, he does not think fit to inform uft."— This account of 
so beautiful and striking a scene, may serve to give us some 
idea of the subterraneous wonders of nature, 'goldsmith. 

SECTION V. 

' Earthquake at Catanea. 
One of the earthqu^es most particularly described in his- 
tory, is that which happened in the year 1693 ; the damage^ 
of which were chiefly felt in Siciry, but its amotion wa^ per^- 
ceived in Germany, France, and England. It extended to a 
circumference of two thousand six hundred leagues ; chiefly 
affecting the sea coasts, and great rivers; more perceivable 
also upon th^ mountains than in the valleys. Its motions 
were so rapid, that persons who lay at their length, were 
toss6d from side to side, as itpon a rolhng billow. The walls- 
were dashed from their foundations; and no fewer th^ filly- 
four cities, with an incredible number of villages, wereeitliet 
destroyed or greatly damaged. The city of Catariea, in par- 
ticular, was utterly overthrown. A traveller who was on his 
way thither, perceived, at the distance of some miles, a black 
cloud, like nighty hanging over the phice. The sea, all of a 
sudden, began to roar; mount jEtna to send forth great spires 
of flame; and soon after a shock ensued, with a noise as if all* 
the artillery in the world had been at once, discharged. Our 
traveller being obliged to alight instantly, felt himself raised 
a foot from the ground; and turning his eyes to the city, he 
with amazement saw nothing but a thick cloud of dust in the 
air. The birds flew about astonished; the sun was darkened; 
the beasts ran howling from the hills ; and although the 
shock did not continue above three minutes, yet near nine- 
teen thousand of the inhabitants of Sicily perished in the 
ruias. Catanea, to which city the d escribe r was traveDing, 
sieemed the principal scene of ruin ; its place only was to b« 
found; and not a footstep of its former magnificence was to be 
seen remaining. goldsmith. 

SECTION VI. 

Creation, 

In the progress of the Divine works aud government, there 

arrived a period, in whiehthis earth was to be called into ex- 
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istence. WheD the signal moment, predestined from all 
eternity, was come, the Deity -arose in his might, and with a 
word created the world.- What an illustrious moment was that, 
when, from non-existence, there sprang at once into being, 
this mighty globe, on which so many millions of creatures 
now dwell!— No preparatory measures were required. No 
long circuit of means was employed. " He spake ; and it was 
done: he commanded; and it stood fast. The earth was at first 
without form, and void; and darkness was on the face of the 
deep.". The Almighty surveyed the dark abyss; and fix^d 
boundsto thesereral divisions of nature. He said, ♦*Letthere 
be light; and there was light." Then appeared the sea, and 
the dry land. The mountains rose ; and the rivers flowed. 
The aun and moon began their course in the skies. Herbs 
and plants clothed the ground. The air, the earth, and the 
waters, were stored with their respective inhabitants. At 
last, man was made after the image of God. He appeared, 
walking with countenance erect; and received his Creator's 
benediction, as the lord of this new world. The Almighty 
beheld his work when it was finished; and pronounced it good. 
Superior beings saw with wonder this new accession to ex- 
istence. " The morning stars sang together ; and all the 
sons of God shouted for joy." blair. 

SECtl,ON VIL 

Charity, 
Charitv is the same with benevolence or love; and is the 
term uniformly employed in the New Testament, to denote 
all the good affections which lye ought to bear towards one 
another. It consists not in speculative ideas of general bene- 
volence^ floating in the head, and leaving the heart, as specula- 
tions too often do, untouched and cold. Neither is it confined 
to that indolent good nature, which makes us rest satisfied 
with being free from inveterate malice, or ill-will to our fel- 
low-creatures, without prompting us to be of service to any. 
True charity is an active principle.lt is not properly a single 
virtue ; but a disposition residing in the hejirt, as a fountain 
whence allthe virtues of benignity, candour, forbearance, ge- 
nerosity, compassion, and liberality, flow, as so many native 
streams. From general good-will to all, it extends its influ- 
ence particularly to those with whom we stand in nearest con- 
nexion, and who are directly within the sphere of our good 
offices. From the country or community to which we be- 
long^ it descends to the smaller associations ofneighbourhoodjf 
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relaUons, and frieods; and spreads itself over the whole cir- 
cle of social and domestic liic., I mean not that it imports a 
promiscuous undistinguished affection,which gives every man 
an equal title to our love. Charity, if we should endeavour 
to carry it so far, would be rendered an impracticable virtue; 
jmd would resolve itself into mere words, without affecting the 
heart. True charity attempts not to shut our eyes to the dis- 
tinction between good and bad men; nor to w^irm our hearts 
equally to those who befriend, and those who injure us. ft 
reserves our esteem for good men, and our complacency for 
our friends. Towards our enemies it inspires forgiveness, hu- 
manity, and a solicitude for their welCxre. It breathes univer- 
sal candour, and liberality of sentiment It forms gentleness 
of temper, and dictates affability of manners. It prompts cor- 
responding sympathies with them who rejoice, and them who 
weep. It teaches us to slight and despise no man. Charity is 
the comforter of the afflicted, the protector of the oppressed, 
the reconciler of differences, the intercessor for offenders. 
It is faithfulness in the friend, pubhc spirit in the magistrate 
equity and patience inthejudge,inoderationinthesovereigny 
and loyalty in the subject. In parents, it is care and atten- 
tion ; in children, jt is reverence and submission. In a word, 
it is the soul of^ocial. hfe. It is the sun that enUvens and 
cheers the abodes of men. It is '* like the dew of Hermon>'* 
says the Psalmist, '* and the dew that <lescended on the 
mountains of Zion, where the Lord commanded the bless- 
ing, even life for evermore." blair. 

SECTION VIII. 
Prosperity is redoubled to a good man. 

None but the temperate, the regular, and the virtuous, 
know how to enjoy prosperity. They bring to its comforts the 
manly relish of a sound uncorrupted mind. They stop at the 
proper point, before enjoyment degenerates into disgust, and 
pleasure is converted into pain. They are strangers to those 
complaints which fiow from spleen, caprice, and all the 
fantastical distresses of a vitiated mind. While riotous indul- 
gence enervates both the body and the mind, purity and 
virtue heighten all the powers of human fruition. 

Feeble are all pleasures in which the heart has no share. 
The nelfish gratifications ofthe bad, are both narrow in theic 
circle, and short in their duration. But prosperity is re- 
doubled to a ^ood man, by his generous use of it. It is re- 
flected back upon him from every one whom he makes happy. 
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In the intercourse of domestic affection, in the attachment of 
friends, the gratitude ofdependant«», the esteem and good- will 
of ail who know him, he sees blessings multiplied round him, 
on every side. '* When the ear heard me, then it blessed 
me ; and when 'the eye saw me, it gave witness to me : be- 
cause I delivered the poor that cried, the fatherless, and him 
that had none to help him. The blessing of him that was 
ready to perish came upon me, and I caused the widow's 
heart to sing with^oy. 1 was eyes to the blind, and feet was 
I to the lame : 1 was a father to the poor ; and the cause 
which I knew not I searched out." — Thus, while the righte- 
ous man flourishes like a tree plan^^d by tlie rivers of water, 
he brings forth also his fruit in its season : and that fruit he 
brings forth, rtot for himself alone, fie flourishes, not like a 
tre^insome solitary desert, which scatters its blossoms to the 
wind, and communicates neither fruit nor shatie to any living 
thing: but like a tree in the midst of an inhabited country, 
which to some afibrds friendly shelter, to others fruit; which 
not only is admired by all for its beauty; but blessed by the 
traveller for the shade, and by the hungry for the susten- 
ance it hath given. £lair< 
SECTION IX. 

On the beauties of the Psalms, 
Greatness confers no exemption from the cares and sor- 
rows of life: its share of them frequently bears a mehmcholy 
proDortion to its exaltation. This the monarch of Israel ex- 
perienced. He sought in piety, that peace which he could 
not find in empire ; and alleviated the disquietudes of state, 
with the exercises of devotion. His invaluable Psalms convey 
those comforts to others, which they afiorded to himself. 
Composed upon particular occasions, yet designed for gene- 
ral use f delivered oat as services for Israelites under the 
Law, yet no le*a adapted to the circumstances of Christians 
under the Gospel; they present religion to us in the most en- 
gaging dress; communicating truths which philosophy could 
never investigate, in a style which poetry c«m never equal ; 
while history is made the vehicle of prophecy, and creation 
lends all its charms to paint the gloeies of redemption. Cal- 
culated alike to profit and to please, they inform the uuder- 
standing,elevate the affeciions, and entertain the imagination. 
Indited under the influence of him, to whom all hearts are 
known, and all events foreknown, they suit mankind in 
aHfituations ; grateful as the manna which descended from 
aboVe, and conformed itself to every palate. 
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The fairest productions of human wit» after a few petu- 
sals, like gathered flowers, wither, in otir hands, and lose 
Iheir fragrancy : but these unfading plants of paradise become, 
a^ we are accustomed to them, still more and more beautiful; 
their bloom appears to be daily heightened; €resh odours ar« 
emitted, and new sweets extracted from them. He who has 
once tasted their, excellences^ will desire to taste them a 
gain; and he who tastes them oAenes^, will relish them best. 

And now, could the author flatter himself, that any one 
would take half the pleasure in reading hk work, which he 
has taken in writing it, he wpuld not fear the loss of his la- 
bour. The employment detached him from the bustle and 
hurry of Hfe, the din of p'Witics, and the noise of folly. Vani- 
ty and vexation flew away for a season ; care and disquietude 
came not near his dwelling. He arose, fresh as the mornings 
to his task; the silence of the night invited him to pursue it; 
and he can truly say, that food and rest were not preferred 
before it. Every psalm improved infinitely upon his acquaint- 
ance with it, and no one gave him uneasiness but the last : 
for thenphe grieved that his work was done. Happier hours 
than those which have been spent in these meditations on the 
eongs of Sion, he never expects to see in this world. Very 
pleasantly did they pass ; they moved smoothly and swiftly 
along : for when thus engaged, he counted no time. They 
are gone, but they have left a relish and a fragrance upon 
the mind; and the remembrance of them issweet. horne 

SECTION X. 

Cfiaracter of Alfred, king of England* 
TrtE merit of this prince, both in private and public llfb, 
may, with advantage, be set in opposition to that of any mo 
narch or citizen, which the annals of any age, or any nation, 
can present to us. »He seems, indeed, to be the complete 
model of that perfect character, which» under the denomina- 
tion of a sage or wise man, the philosophers have been fond 
of delineating, rather as a fiction of their imagination, than 
in hopes of ever seeing it reduced to practice : so happily 
were all his virtues tempered together ; so justly were they 
blended; and so poWernilly did eaCh prevent the other from- 
cxceeding its proper bounds. 

He knew how to conciliate th6 mdst ehtefprisittg spirit 
with the coolest moderation ; the most Obsdnate )persever- 
ance, with the easiest flexibility; th6 most severe justice, with ' 
the, greatst lenity; the greatest rigour in command, witfillBtt 
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greajt<>J5t affaBiKty of de^iortment; the highest capacity and in- 
clination for science, with the most shininci: talents for action. 
Nature also^ as if desirous that so bright a production of 
her skill should be^et in the fairest light, had bestowed on him 
all bodily accompUshments ; vigour of limbs, dignity of shape 
and air, and a pleasant, engaging, and open countenance. 
By living in that barbarous age, he was deprived of historians 
worthy to transmit his fdme to posterity ; and we wish to see 
him delineated in more lively colours, and with more par- 
ticular strokes, th|| we migl)t at least perceive some of 
those small specks and blemishes, from which, as a man, it 
is impossible he could be entirely exempted. hume. 

SECTION XI. ^ 
Character of Q^een Elizabeth. 

There are few personages in history, who haVe been more 
exposed to the calumny of enemies, and the adulation oi 
friends, than queen Elizabeth ; and yet there scarcely is any* 
whose reputation has been more certainly determined by the 
unanimous consent of posterity. The udusual length of hei 
administration, and the strong features of her character, were 
able to overcome all prejudices; and, obliging her detractors 
to abate much of their invectives, an J her admirers somewhat 
of their panegyrics, have, at last, in spite of pohtical factions, 
and what is more, of rehgious animosities, produced a uni- 
form judgment with regard to her conduct. Her vigour, her 
constancy, her magnanimity, her penetration, vigilance, and 
address, are allowed to merit the highest praises ; and ap- 
pear not to have been surpassed by any person who ever 
filled a throne : a conduct less rigorous, less imperious, 
more sincere, more indulgent to her people, would have 
been requisite to form a perfect character. B^ the force 
of her mind, she controlled all her more active, and stronger 
qualities ; and prevented them from running into excess. 
Her heroism w^ exempted from all temerity ; her frugal- 
ity fioitk avarice ; her friendship from partiality ^ her en- 
terprise from turbulency and a vain ambition. She guard- 
ed not herself, with eqnal care, or equal success, from less 
infirmities ; the rivalship of beauty, the desire of admira- 
tion, the jealousy of love, and Ae sallies of angfer. 

Her singular talents for government, were founded equally 
on her temper and on her capacity. Endowed with a great 
command over herself^ she soon obtained an uncontrolled 
ascendency over the people. Few sovereigns of England sue- 
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ceeded to the tliro&e in more di^lieult circtunstances ; and 
none ever coodacted the government with saanifonn success 
and felicity. — Though ^uaacquainted with the practice of 
toleration, the true secret for managing religious fictions, she 
preserved her people, byiier superior prudence, from those 
-confusions in which theoli^cal controversy had involved all 
the neighbouring nations ; and though her enemies were the 
most powerful princes of Europe, the most active, the most 
enterprising, the least scrupulous, she was able, by her rig** 
our, to make deep impressions on theiuH^te ; her own great-^ 
ness meanwhile remaining untouched and unimpaired. 

The wise ministers and brave men who flourished during 
her reign, share the praise of her success ; but, instead of 
lessening the applause due to her, they make great addition 
to it. They owed, all of them, their advancement to her 
choice ; they were supported by her constancy ; and, with all 
their ability, they were nev^r able to -acquire an undue as- 
cendancy over her. In her family, in her court, in her king- 
dom, she remainec^equally mistress. The force of the ten- 
der passions was great over her, but the force of her mind 
was still superior : and the combat which her victory visi- 
bly cost her, serves only to display the firmness of her re- 
solution, and the lojftiness of her ambitious sentiments. 

d'he fame of this princess, though it has surmounted the 
prejudices both of fi*ction and of bigotry, yet lies still exposed 
to another prejudice, which is more durable, because naore 
natural ; and which, according to the different views in which 
we survey her, is capable either of exalting beyond measure* 
or diminishing, the lustre of her character. This prejudice 
is founded on the consideration of her sex. Wheri we contem- 
plate her as a woman, we are apt to be struck with the 
highest admiration of her quidities and extensive capacity ; 
but we are also apt to require some more soilness of dispo- 
sition, some greater lenity of temper, some of those amiable 
weaknesses by which her sex is distinguished. But the true, 
method of estimating her merit, is, to lay aside all these con- 
siderations, and to consider her merely as a rational being; 
placed in authority, and intrusted with the government of 
mankind. hume. 

SECTION xir. 

Tlie slavery ef vice* 
The slavery produced by vice appears iii the dependence 
under which it brings the sinner, to circumstances of external. 
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fortune. One of the favourite characters of liberty, is the 
indepeodence it bestows. He who is truly a freeman is 
above all servile compliances, and abject subjection. He is 
able to rest upon himself; and while he regards his superiors 
mth proper deference, neither debuses himself by cringing to 
'^^bem, nor is tempted to purchase their favour by dishonoura- 
ble means. But the sinner has forfeited every privilege oi 
this nature. His passions and habits render him an absolute 
dependant on the world, and the world's favour ; on the un- 
certain goods of fortune, and the fickle humours of men. 
For it is by these he subsists, and among these his happiness 
is sought ; according as his passions determine him to pursue 
pleasures, riches, or preferments. Having no fund within 
himself whence to draw enjoyment, his only resource is in 
things without His hopes and fears all hang upon the world. 
He partakes in all its vicissitudes \ and is moved and shaken 
by every wind of fortune. Thif is to be, in the strictest 
sense, a slave to the world. 

Religion and virtue, on the other hand, confer on the mind 
principles of noble independence. " The upright manJs sa- 
tisfied from hijqnself." He despises not the advantages of for- 
tune, but he Centres not his happiness in them. With a mo- 
derate share of them he can be contented ; and contentment 
is felicity. Happy in his own integrity, 'conscious of the 
^teem of good men^ reposing firm trust in the providence, 
and the promises of<jodj he is exempted from servile depend- 
ence on other things. He can wrap himself up in a good 
conscience, and look forward, without terror,. to the change 
of the world. Let all things shift around him as they please, 
he believes that, by the Divine ordination, they shall be made 
to. work together in the issue for his good ; and therefore, 
having much to hope from God, and little to fear from the 
"world, he can be easy in every state. One who possesses with- 
in himself ^uch an estitblishment of mind, is truly free. But 
shall I call that man free^ who has nothing that is his own, no 
property assured ; whose very heart is not his own, but ren- 
dered the appendage of external things, and the sport of for- 
tune ? Is that man free, let his outward condition be ever so 
splendid, whom his imperious passions detain ?it their Cidlj 
whom they send forth at their pleasure, to drudge and toil, 
and to beg his only enjoyment from the casualties of the 
ivorld ? Is he free, who must flatter and lie to compass his 
ends ; who must bear with this man's caprice, and that man'* 
i^cora ; must profess friendship where he hates, and respect 
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where he contemns; who is not at liberty to appear in his own 
colours, nor to speak his own sentiments ; who dares not be 
feonest, lest he should be poor !-Believe it, no chains bind so 
hard, no feUers are so heavy, as those which fasten the cor- 
rupted heart to this treacherous world ; no dependence is 
more contemptible than that under which the voluptuous^* 
the covetous, or the ambitious man, lies to the means oi 
pleasure, gain, or power. Yet this is the boasted liberty 
which vice promises, as the recompense of setting us free 
from the salutary restraints of virtue. blair. 

SECTION XIIL 
The man of integrity. 
It will not take much time to delineate the character of the 
<nan of integrity, as by it^ nature it is a plain one, and easily 
understood. He is one, wj^o makes it hit constant rule to foU 
low the road of duty, according a^ the word of God, and the 
voice of his conscience, point it out to him* He is not guided 
merely by affections, which may sometimes give the colour of 
virtue to a loose and unstable character. The upright man is 
guided by a fixed principle of mind, which dieterminesbim to 
esteem nothing but what is honourable,; and to abhor what- 
ever is base or unworthy, in moral conduct. Hence we fin^ 
him ever the same a at all times, the trusty friend, the af 
fectionate relation, the conscientious man of business, the 
pious worshipper, th i public spirited citizen. He assumes no 
borrowed appearance. He seeks no mask to cover him ; for 
he acts no studied part ;4)ut he is indeed what he appears to 
he, full of truth, candour, and humanity. In>all )m pursuits, 
he knows no path, buTthe fair and direct one ; and would 
much rather fail of success,, than attain it by reproachful 
means. He never shows us a smiling countenance, while he 
meditates evil against us in his heart. He never praises us 
among our friends ; and then joins in traducing us among 
our enemies. We shall never find one part of his character 
at variance with another. In his manners, he is simple and 
unaffected ; in all his proceedings, open and consistent, 

BLAIR. 

SECTION XIV. 

Gentleness. 

I BEOiK with distinguishing true gentleness from passive 

tameness of spirit, and from^ unlimited compliance with the 

jqatapnera of others. That passive tameness^ which subinit9 
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without oppositioB, to every eDcroachment of thirviolent and 
assuming, forms no part of Christian duty ; but, on the con- 
trary, is destructive of general happiness and order. That 
unlimited complaisance, which, on every occasion, falls in 
with the opinions and manners of others, is so far from being 
a virtue, that it is itself a vice, and the parent of many vices. 
It ov-erthrgws all steadiness of principle ; and produces that 
sinful conformity with the world, which taints the whole cha- 
racter. In the present corrupted state of human manners, 
always to assent and to comply, is the very worst maxim wc 
can adopt. It is impossible to support the purity and dig- 
nity of Christian morals, without opposing the world on va- 
rious occasions, even though we should stand alone. That 
gentleness therefore which belongs to virtue, is to be careful- 
ly distinguished from the mean spirit of cowards, and the 
fawning assent of sycophants. It renounces no just right 
from fear. It gives up no important truth from flattery. It 
is indeed not only consistent with a firm mind, but it neces- 
sarily requires a manly spirit and a fixed principle, in order 
to give it any real value. Upon this solid ground only, the 
polish of gentleness can with advaaUige be superinduced. 

It stands opposed, not to the most determined regard for 
virtue and truth, but to harshness and severity, to pride and 
arrogance, to violence and oppression. It is properly, that 
part of the great virtue of charity, which makes us unwilling 
to give pain to any of our brethren. Compassion prompts us 
. to relieve their wants. Forbearance prevents us from retali- 
ating their injuries. Meekness restrains our angry passions ; 
candour, our severe judgments. Gentleness corrects what- 
ever is oflensive in our manners ; and, by a constant train of 
humane attentions, studies to alleviate the burden of common 
Hjiaery, Its office, therefore, is exten^;ive. It is not, hke 
some other virtues,caned forth only on peculiar emergencies; 
but it is continually in action, when we are engaged in inter- 
course with men. It ought t(^|»n our address, to regulate 
4»ur, speech, and to diffuse its^rm^er our whole behaviour* 
We must not, however, confound this gentle '* wisdom which 
is from above," with that aitificial courtesy, that studied 
smoothness of manners, which is learned in the school of the 
world. Such accomplishments, the most frivolous and empty 
may possess. Too often they are employed by the artful, asf 
a snare ; too often affected by the hard and unfeeling, as a 
cover to the baseness of their minds. We cannot, at the same 
iim»t avoid observing the homage, which| even in such i«* 
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stances, the world is constrained to pay to virtue. In order 
t0 render society agreeable^ it is found necessary to asaame 
^mewfaat, that may at least carry its appearance. Virtue is 
the uniyersal charm. Even its shadow is courted, when the 
substance is wanting. The imitation of its form has been r©^ 
duced into an art ; and, in the commerce of life, the first 
study of all who would either gain the esteem, or win the 
hearts of others, is to learn the speech, and to adopt the man- 
ners, of candour, gentleness, and humsttiity. But that gen- 
. tieness which is tbe characteristic of a good man, has, like 
every other virtue, its seat in the heart ; and let me add, no- 
thing except what flows from the heart, can render even ex- 
ternal manners truly pleasing. For no assumed behaviour 
can at all times bide the real character. In that unaffected 
civility which springs from a gentle, mind, there is a charm 
infinitely more powerful, than in all the studied manners of 
the most finished courtier. 

True gentleness is founded on a sense of what we owe to 
HIM who made us, and to the common nature of which we all 
share. It arises from ^reflection on oyr own fallings and 
wants ; and from just views of the condition, and the duty of 
man. It is native feehng, heightened and improved by prin- 
ciple. It is the heart which easily relents ; which feels for 
every thing that is human ; and is backward and slow to in* 
^ict the least wound. It is aflable in its address, and mild in 
its demeanour ; ever ready to obhge, and willing to be obli- 
ged by others ;- breathing habitual kindness towards friends, 
courtesy to strangers, long-suffering to enemies. It exercises 
authority with moderation ; administers reproof with tender- 
ness ; confers favours with ease and modesty. It is unassum- 
ing in opinion, and temperate in zeal. It contends not eagerly , 
«ibout trifles ; slow to contradict, and still slower to blame ; 
Ibutpromptto allay dissension, and to restorepeace. It neither 
intermeddles unnecessarily with the affairs ^nor pries inqui- 
sitively into the secrets jfiMhers. It delights above all 
things to alleviate distress T^w, if it cannot dry up the fiilling 
tear, to sooth at least the grieving heart. Wfeere it has not 
the power of being useful, it is never burdensome. It seeks 
to please, rather than to shine and dazzle ; and conceals with 
care that superiority, either of talents or of rank, which 'm 
oppressive to those who are beneath it. In a word, it is that 
Spirit and that tenour of manners, which the gospel of Christ 
enjoins, when it commands us, ** to bear-one another's bur* 
4^a ': tQ rejoiee with those who rejoice^ and to wee^ «(riti» 
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those who weep ; to please every one his neighbour for hia 
good ; to be kind and tender-hearted ; to be pitiful and cotir*' 
teous ; to support the weak, and to be patient towards all 
Bsen."^ BLAia. 



CHAP. VK 

PATHETIC PIECES. 

SECTION I. 

2Wal and exe&uti&n of the Earl of Strafford, who fell a 

sacrifice to thevidence of ike times, in the reign~of Charles 

^he First. 

The earl of Strafford defended himself against the accusa- 
tions of the house of Comm(h^, with all the presence of mind, 
judgment, and sagacity, that could be expected from inno- 
cence and ability. His children were placed beside him, as 
he was thus defending his life, and the cause of his royal mas- 
ter. Afler he had, in a long and eloquent speech, delivered 
without premeditation, confuted aU the accusations ofhis ene- 
mies, he thus drew to a conclusion. '' But, my lords, I have 
troubled you too ]on| : longer than I should have done» but 
for the sake of these dear pledges, which a saint in heaven has 
leflme." — Upon this he paused ; dropped a tear ; looked upon 
bis children ; and proceeded. — " What I forfeit for myself is 
a trifle : that my indiscretions should reach my posterity, 
wounds nae to the heairt. Pardon my infirmity.— Something 
I should have added, but I am not able ; and therefore I let it 
pass. And now, my lords, for myself. I have long been 
taught, that the afflictions of this life are overpaid by that 
eternal weight of glory, which awaits the innocent. And so> 
my lords, even so, with the utmost tranquillity, 1 submit my- 
self to your judgment, whether that judgment be life or 
death : not my will, but thine, O God, be done !'* 

His eloquence and innocence induced those judges to pityj 
who were the most zealous to condemn him. The king him- 
self went to the house of lords, and spoke for some time in 
bis defence ; but the spirit of vengeance, which had been 
chained for eleven years, was now roused ; and nothing bmt 
his blood could give the people satisfaction. He was con* 
demned by both houses of parliament ; and nothing remained 
but for the king to give his consent to the bill of attainder. 
But in the present commotions,, the consent of the king 
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would Tery easily be dispensed with ; and imminent danger 
might attend his refusal. Charles, however, who loyed* 
Strafford tenderly, hesitated, and seemed reluctant ; trying 
every expedient to put off so dreadful an ofiice, as that c4^ 
signing th^ warrant for his execution. While he continued 
in this agitation of mind, and state of suspense, his doubts 
were at last silenced by an act of great magnanimity in the 
condemned lord. He received a letter from thiit unfortunate 
nobleman, desiring that his life might be m-rtde a sacrifice ta 
obtain reconciliation between the king and his people : add- 
ing, that he was prepared tq die ; and that to a willing mind 
there could be no injury. This instance of noble generosity - 
waS'but ill repaid by his master, who cotaplied with his re- 
quest. He consented to sign the fatal bill by commission ; 
and Strafford was beheaded on Totver-hill ; behaving with 
all that composed dignity of resolution, which was expect- 
ed from his character. goldsmito. 

SECTION ir. 

An eminent instance of true fortitude^ 
All who have been distinguished as servants of God, or 
benefactors of men ; all who, in perilous <«ituations, have 
sicted their part with such honour as to render ^eir ndme» 
illustrious through succeeding ages, have been eminent for 
fortitude of mind. Of this we have one conspicuous example 
i\i l^e apostle Paul, whom it will be instructive for us to view 
[n a remarkable occurrence of hi* life. After having long 
acteu as the apostle of the Gentiles, his mission called him to 
go to Jerusalem, where he knew that he was to encounter the 
utmost violence of his enemies. Just before he set sail, he 
Calle(^ together the elders of his favouritechurch atEphesus, 
ana', m a pathetic speech, which does great honour to his 
character, gave them his last farewell. Deeply affected by 
their knowledge of the certain dangers to which he was ex- 
posmg himself, all the assemby were filled with distress, and 
melted into tears. The circumstances were such, as might 
have conveyed dejection even into a resolute mind ; and 
would have totally overwhelmed the feeble. " They all wept 
sore, and fell on rauPs neck, and kissed him ; sorrowingmost 
of all for the words which he spoke, tha{ they should see bisi 
face no more.'*— What were then the sentiments, what wai^ 
the language, of this great and good man ? Hear the worda 
which spoke his firm and undaunted mind. '* Behold, I go 
bound in the spirit, to Jerusalem, not knowing the thin^ that 
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shall befall me there; save that the Holy Spirit wkiiesseth 
m every city, sayisg^ that bonds and a£9iction8 abide me. But 
none of these things move me ; neithei* count I my life dear 
to myself, so that I might finish my course with joy, and the 
ministry which 1 have received of the Lord Jesus, to testify 
the gospel of the grace of God." There was uttered the 
voice, there breathed the spirit, of a brave and a virtuous 
man. Such a man knows not what it is to shrink from danger, 
when conscience points out his path. In that path he is 
determined to walk, let the consequences be what they may. 
This was the magnanimous behaviour of thatgreat apostle, 
when he had persecution and distress full in view. Attend 
now to the sentiments of the same excellent man, when the 
time of his last suifering approached ; and remark the ma* 
resty, and the ease, with which he looked on death. *' I am 
BOW ready to be offered, and the time of my departure is at 
tiand. 1 have fought the good fight. I -have finished *my 
course. 1 have kept the faith. Henceforth there is laid up 
for nae a crown of righteousness." Hqw many years of life 
does such a dying moment overbalance. Who would not 
choose, in this manner, to go off the stage, with such a song 
4>f triumph in his mond)> rather than prolong his existence 
through a wretched old age, stained with sin and shame ? 

BLAIR« 

SECTION III. 

The good man^s comfort in affliction. 
The religion of Christ not only arms us with fortitude 
against the approach of evil; but, supposing evils to fall upon 
HS with their heaviest pressure, it lightens the load by many 
consolations to which others are strangers. While bad men 
trace, in the calamities with which they are visited, the hand^ 
of an offended ^sovereign, Christians are taught to view them 
as the well-intended chastisements of a merciful Father. 
They hear amidst them, that still voice which a good con- 
science brings to their ear: " Fear not, for I am with thee : 
be not dismayed, for 1 am thy God." They apply to them- 
selves the comfortable promises with which the gospel 
abounds. They discover in these the happy issue decreed to 
their trenbles ; and wait with paltence till Providence shall 
have accompUshed its great and good designs. In the mean 
. time. Devotion opens to them its blessed and holy sanctuary: 
that sanctuary in which the wounded heart is healed, and the. 
we^rv nund is at rest^ where the cares of the world are foiT' 
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fotten, wbere its tamults are husked, and itemiseri^ disap-^ 
|>ear; where greater objects open to our view than any which 
the world presents ; where a mor6 serene sky shines, and a 
sweeter and calmer light beams on the afflicted heart In 
those moments of devotion, a pious man, pouring oat his wants 
^d sorrows to an Almighty Supporter, feels that he is not left 
jolitary and forsakfen in a vale of wo. God is with him ; * 
•Christ and the holy Spirit are with' him ; and though h^ 
fhould be bereaved of every friend on earth, he can look 
iip in heaven to a Friend that will never desert him. blair, 

SECTION ly. 

The cUyse of lift. 

Whstn wecontemplilte the close of life; the termiiKitioB of 
.man's designs and hopes; the silence that now reigns among: 
Uiose who, a little while ago, were so busy, or so gay; who 
<3Bn avoid beiig touched with sensations at once awful and 
tender ? What heart but then warms with the glow of hu^ 
manity ? In whose eye does not the tear gather, on -re- 
volving the fate of passing and short-lived man ? 

Behold the -poor man who lays down at last the burden of 
bis wearisome life* No more shall iie groan under the load- 
of poveirty and toil. No more shall he l^r the insolent calhfe 
<rf the master, from whom he received his scanty wages. No 
more shall he be raised from needful slumber on his bed of 
Straw, nor be hurried away from his homely meal, to undergo 
the repeated labours of the day. While his humble grave is 
preparing, and a few poor and decayed neighbours are carry- 
ing him thither, it is good for tis to think, that this man toe) ^ 
was our brother; that for him the aged and destitute wife, and 
^ the needy children, now weep; that, neglected as he was 1^ 
the world, he possessed, perhaps, both asound understandi^^ 
and a worthy heart; and is now carried by angels to rest in * 
Abraham's bo^om.— At no great distance from him^ the grave 
is opened to receive the rich and proud man. For, as it is 
said with emphasis in the parable, ^' the rich man also died, 
and was buried." He also died. His riches prevented not 
his sharing the same fate with the poor man; perhaps, through 
luxury, they accelerated his doom. Then, indeed, ** the 
mourners go about the streets;" and, while, in all the pomp 
and magniticence of wo, his funeral is preparing, his heirs, 
impatient to examine his will,* are looking on one another 
with jealous e/es, and already beginning to dispute about the 
division of his substance.^One day , we see carried along, the . 
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coffin of the smiling infant; tlie flower jast nipped as it began 
to blossom in the parent's view: and the next day, we behold 
Hie young man, or yonng woman, of Iflooming form and pro- 
mising hopes, laid in an untimely grave. While the funeral 
is attended by .a numerous unconcerned company, who are 
discoursing to one another about the news of the day, or the 
ordinary afi;urs.oflife» let our thoughts rather follow to the 
houseofmonrning, and represent to themselves what is pass* 
ing there. There we should see a disconsoLite family, sitting 
in silent grief, thinking of the sad breach that is made in their 
little society ; and with tears in their eyes, looking to the 
chamber that is now left vacant, and to every memorial that 
presents itself of their departed friend. By such attention to 
the woes of others, the selfish hardness of bnr hearts will 
be gradually softened, ami melted down into humanity. 

Another day, we follow to the grave, one who, in old age, 
and after a long career of life, has in fuU matority sunk atlast 
into Fest. As we are going along to the mansion of the dead, 
it is natural for us to think, and to discourse, of all the chang- 
es 'which such a person has seen during the course of his life. 
He has passed, it islikely, through varieties of fortune. He 
has experienced pros|/erity, and advei-sity. He has seen fa- 
milies and kindreds rise and fldl. He has seen peace and war 
succeeding in their turns^^ the face of his country undergoing 
many alterations; and the very city in which he dwelt, rising, 
in a manner, new around him. After all he has beheld, his 
eyes are now closed for ever. He was becoming a stranger 
in the midst of a new succession of men. A race who knew 
himnot, had arisen to fill the earth. — Thus passes the world 
away. Throughout all ranks and conditions, **one generation 
passeth, and another generation cometh;'* and this great inn 
is by turns evacuated and replenished, by troops of succeed- 
ing pilgrims. O vain and inconstant world ! O tleeting and 
transient life ! When will the sons of men learn to think ol 
thee as they ought ? When will they learn humanity from 
the afflictions of their brethren; or moderation and wisdom, 
from the sense of their own fugitive state ? blair. 

SECTION V. 

Exalted society, and the renewal of virtvous connexions, iwa 

sou pees of future felicity. 

Besides the felicity which springs from perfect love, there 
are two circumstances which particulai^ enhance the bless- 
ftdness of that "multitude who stand before the throne;'' th^ie 
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are, access to the most exalted society, and renewal of the most 
tender connexions. The fonnel* is pointed out in Uie Scrip- 
ture, by "joining the innumerable company of angels, and the 
general «tssembly and church of the first- bom; by sittingdown 
with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of hea- 
ven;"^ a promise which opens the^ublimest prospects to the 
human mind. It allows good men to entertain the hope, that, 
separated from all the dregs of the human mass, from that 
'mixed and polluted crowd in the midst of which they now 
dwell, they shall be permitted to tningle with propliets, pa- 
triarchs, and apostles, with all those great^nd illustrious spi- 
rits, who have shone in former ages as the servants of God 
or the benefactors of men ; whose deeds we are accustom 
ed to celebrate ; whose steps we now follow at a distance 
and whose names we pronounce with veneration. 

United to this high assembly, tbe blessed, at the same time, 
Irenew those aiucient connexions with virtuous friends, which 
had been dissolved by death. The prospect of this awakens 
in the heart, the most pleasing and tender sentiment that per- 
haps can fill it, in this mortal stale. For of all the sorrows 
which we are here doomed to endure, none is sO bitter as that 
occasioned by the fatal stroke which separates us, in appear- 
ance for ever, from those to whom either nature or friend- 
-ship had intimately joined our hearts. Memory, from time 
to time, renews the angufeh; opens the wound which seem- 
ed once to have been closed ; and, by recalling joys' that 
are past and gone, touches every spring of painful sensibility. 
In these agonizing moments, how relieving the thoi^ht, 
that the separation is only temporary, not eternal; that there 
is a time to come of re-union with those with whom our 
happiest ^ays were spent : whose joys and sorrows once 
were ours ; whose piety and virtue cheered and encouraged 
us; and from whom after we shall have landed on the peaces 
fbl shore where they dwell, no revolutions of nature shall 
everi be able to part us more ! Such is the society of the 
blessed above. Of such are the multitude composed, who 
*^ stand before the throne.'* blair. 

SECTION VI. 
The clemency and amiable character of the patriarch Joseph. 

No human character exhibited in the records of Scripture, 
is more remarkable and instructive than that of the patriarch 
Joseph. He is one whom we behold tried in all theVicissi- 
tod^ •£ foftttiie^ iromthe condition of a slave, rising ta Ji#, 
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ruler of the land of Ej^ypt ; and in every station acquinng by 
bis virtue and wisdom, favour with God and man. "When 
overseer of Potiphar's house, his tidelity was proved by strong 
temptations, which he honourably resisted. When thrown 
into prison by the artiiices^of a false woman, his integrity and 
prudence soon rendered him conspicuous, even in that dark 
mansion. When called into the presence of Pharaoh, the 
wise and extensive pl^i^which he formed for saving the king* 
dom from the miseries of impending famine, justly raised him 
to a high station,whereiii his abiUties were eminently display- 
ed in Qie public service. But in his whole hij^tory, there i^ 
DO circumstance so striking and interesting, as his behaviour 
to his brethren who had sold him into slavery. The moment 
in which he made himself known to themi was the most cri- 
tical one of his Ufi^, and Uie most decisive of his character. 
It is such as rarely occurs in the course of human events ; 
and is calculated to draw the highest attention of all who 
are endowed with any. degree of sensibility of heart. 

From tlie whole tenour of the narration it appears, that 
though Joseph, upon the arrival of his brethren in Egypt, 
made himself strange to them, yet from the beginning he in- 
tended to discover himself; and studied so to conduct the dis- 
covery,as might render the surprise of joy complete. For this 
end* by affected severity, he took measures for bringing 
down into Egypt all his father's children. They were now 
arrived there ; and Benjamin among the rest, who was his 
younger brother by the same mother,and was particularly be- 
loved by Joseph. Him he threatened to detain ; and seemed 
willing to allow the rest to depiirt. This incident renewed 
their distress. They all knew their father's extreme anxiety 
about the safety of Benjamin, and with what difficulty he had 
yielded to his undertaking this journey* Should he be pre-- 
vented from retdrning, they dreaded that grief would over- 
power the old man's spirits, and prove fatid to his Hfe. Ju- 
dah, therefore, who had particularly urged the necessity of 
Benjamin's accompanying his brothers, and had solemnly 
pledged himself to their fdher for his safe return, craved, 
upon this occasion, an audience of the governor ; and gave 
him a full account of the circumstances of Jacob's family. 

Nothing can be more interesting and pathetic than this dis- 
course of Judah. Little knowing to whom he spoke, he paints 
in all the colours of simple and natural eloquence, the dis- 
tressed situation of the aged patriarch, hastening to the close 
of hfe J long afflicted for tlie loss of a favourite son, whom he 
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supplied to have been torn in pieces by a beast of prey ; la- 
bouring now un^r anxious coDcern about bis youngest «on, 
tbe child of bis old age, who alone was left alive bf hie motherv 
Bnd whom nothing but the calamities of severe famine could 
/have moved a tender father to send from home^ and expose to 
the dangers of a foreign land. " If we biing him not back 
with us, we shall bring down the gray hairs of thy servant, 
our fether, with sorrow, to the grav«*4 pray thee therefore 
let thy servant abide, instead of the young man, a bondman to 
our lord. For how shall 1 go up "to my father, rfflwi Benjamin 
not with me? lest 1 see tbe evil that sbill come on my father." 

Upon this relation Joseph could no longer restrain himself. 
The tender ideas of his father, and his father's house, of his 
ancient home, his country, and his kindred, of the distress of 
his family, and his own exaltation, all rushed too strongly up* 
on his mind to bear any farther concealment. " He cried. 
Cause every man to go out from me ; aad he wept aloud." 
Tbe tears which he shed were not the tears of grief. They 
were the burst of affection. They were the effusions of a 
heart overflowing with all the tender sensibilities of nature. 
Formerly he had beeti moved in the same manner, when he 
first saw his brethren before him. ** His bowels yearned upon 
Ihem ; he sought for a place where to weep. He went into 
his chamber; and then washed his face and returned to them*" 
At that period his generous plans were not completed. But 
ROW, when there was«no farther occasion for constraining 
himself, he gave free vent to the strong emotions of his heart. 
The first minister to the king of Egypt was not ashamed to 
show, that he felt as a man, and a brother. '* He wept aloud; 
knd the Egyptians, and the house of Pharaoh, heard biro." 

The first words which his swelling heart allowed him to 
pronounce, are the most suitable to such an affecting situation 
ihat were ever uttered ; — " I am Joseph; doth myfother yet 
live ?" — What could he, what ought he, in that impassioned 
moment, to have s;iid more ? This is the voice of nature her- 
self, speaking her own language ; and it penetratesthe heart: 
BO pomp of expression ; no parade of kindness ; but strong 
affection hastening to utter what it strongly felt. " His bre* 
thren could not answer him ; for they were troubled at hit 
presence." Their silence is as expressive of those emotions 
of repentance and shame, which, on this amnzing disco very» 
filled their breasts, and stopped tfieir utterance, as the few 
words which Joseph speaks, are expressive of the generous 
agitg^ions which struggled for vent within him. No painlei», 
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could seiseamorestrikingiiioEneDtfor displayins^ the charac- 
teristical feata^ of the human heart, than what is here pre- 
sented. Never was there a situation of more tender and vir- 
tuous Joy, on theone hand ; nor, on the other, of more over- 
whelming: confusion and conscious guilt In the simple nar- ^ 
ration of the sacred- historian, it is set before us with 
greater energy and higher effect, than if it had been 
wrought up with all the colouring of the most admired 
modem eloquence. blair. 

SECTION VII. 

ALTAMONT. 

The folloyomg acco^mt of an afftcting^ mournful exit^ is related 
by Drj, Youngs wko^ was present at the melancholy scene: 
The sad evening before the death of the nobleyouth, whose 
last hours suggested the most solemn and awful reflections, I 
was with him. No one was present, but his phy:?ician, and au 
intimate whom he loved, and whorrt he had ruined. At my 
coming in, he said, *' You and the physician are come too 
late. I have neither life nor hope. You both aim at mira- 
cles. You would raise the dead!" Heaven, I said, was mer- 
ciful — " Or," exclaimed he, — *'' I could not have been thus 
gpilty. What has it not done to bless and to save me ! — I 
"liave been too strong for Omnipotence ! I have plucked 

down ruin." 1 said, the blessed Redeemer, — " Hold! 

hold ! you wound me ! — That is the rock on which 1 split: 
I denied his name !'* 

Refusing to hear any thing from me, or take any thing 
from the physician, he lay silent, as far as sudden darts of pain 
Would permit, till the clock struck : Then with vehemence 
he exclaimed ; *' Oh, time ! lime ! it is fit thou shouldst thus 
strike thy murderer to the hearti — How art thou fled for 
ever !— A month ! — Oh, for a sinj^le week!! ask not for 
years I though an age were too little for the much 1 have to 
do." On my saying, we could not do too much : that heaven 

was a blessed place ""^ So much the worse. — 'Tis lost ! 

*tis lost I — Heaven is to me the severest part of hell 1" 

Soon after, I proposed prayer, — *' Pray you that can, I 
never prayed. I cannot pray — nor need 1. Is not Heaven 
on my side already ? It closes with my conscience. Its se- 
verest strokes but second my own." Observing that his 
friend was much touched at this, even to tears — ^^(who could 
forbear ? I could not)— -with a most affection,ate look ha said, 

K 
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•* Kee|» those t^ars for thyself. I have undone diee. — Dost 
thou weep for me ? that is cruel. What can mxn me more f ' 

Here his friend, too much affected, wouw have left hun- 
** No, stay — thou still mayst hope ; therefore hear me. How 
madly have I talked ! How madly hast thou listened and he^ 
liev©d ! but look on mj^present state, as a fullanswer to thee, 
and to myself. This body is all weakness and pain ; but my 
soul, as if stung up by torment to ^eater strength and spirit^ 
is full powerful to reason ; full mighty to suffer. And that, 
which thus triumphs within the jaws of immortality, is, 
doubtless, immortal — And, as ior-a- Deity, nothing less 
than an Almighty could inflict what I feel." 

I was about to congratulate this passive, involuntary con- 
fessor, on his asserting the two prime article^ of his creed, ex- 
torted by the rack of nature, when he thus, very passionately 
exclaimed : — *' No, no ! let me speak on. I have not long to 
speak, — My much injured fiiend ! my soul, as my body, lies 
in ruins ; inscattered fragments of broken thought^— Remorse 
for the past, throws my thought on the future. Worse dread 
of the future, strikes it back on the past. I turn, and tarn j 
and find no ray. Didst thou feel-half the mountain that is on 
me, thou wouldst struggle with tj^e martyr £oj> his stake ; 
and bless Heaven for the flames ! — that is not an everlast* 
ing flame ; that is not unquenchable fire," 

How were we struck I yet, soon after, still more. Wita* 
what an eye of distraction, what a fdce of despair, he cried 
out! " My principles have poisoned my friend ; my extrava- 
gance has beggtired my boy ! my, unkindness has murdered 
my wife ! — ^And is there another hcU? Oh I thou blasphemed, 
yet indulgent LORD QOD I Hell itself is a refuge, if it hide 
me from thy frown !" Soon after, his understanding failed* 
His terrified imagination uttered horrors not to t>o repeated, 
or ever forgotten. And ere the sun (which, I ho])e, has seen 
few like him) arose, the gay, young, noble, ingenious, ac- 
complished, and most wretched Altamont, expiied ! 

If this is a man of pleasure, what is a trnm of p<uri ? How 
quick, how total, is the transit of such persons ! In what a dis- 
mal gloom they set for ever ! How short, alas ! the day of 
their rejoicing ! — For a moment they glitter — they dazzle ! 
In a moment, where are they ? Oblivion covers their mem- 
ories. Ah ! would it did ! Infamy snatches them from obliv- 
ion. In the long living annals of infamy their triumphs are 
recorded. Thy sufferings, poor Alt;unont ! s^ill bleed in the 
bosom of the heart-stricken friend — for Altiimont had a 
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Iriend. He miglit have bad many. His traasient mormog 
might have been the dawn of an immortal day. His name 
Bciight have been gloriously enrolled in the records of eter- 
nity. His memory might have left a sweet fragrance be- 
hind it, grateful to the surviving friend, salutary to the suc- 
ceeding generatidn. With what capacity was he endowed! 
"with what advantage«, for being greatly good I But with the 
talents of ail angel, a man may be a fool. If he judges amiss 
in the supreme point, judging right in all else, but aggra- 
vates his folly ; as it shows him wrong, though blessed with 
tfae best capacity of being right. dr. young. 



CHAPTER VII. 
DIALOGUES. 
SECTION I. 

BEMOCRITUS AND HERACLIT0S.* 

The Vices ar,d follies of men should excite compassion rather 
than ridicule, 

Democritus. 1 find it impossible to reconcile myself to a 
melancholy philosophy. 

Heraclitus. And 1 am equally unable to approve of that 
vain philosophy, which teaches men to despise and ridicuie 
one another. To a wise and feeling mind, the world ap- 
pears in a wretched and painful Vvj;ht. 

Dem, Thou art too much affected with the state of things^ 
and this is a source of misery to thee. 

Her, And I think thou art too little moved by it. Thy 
mirth and ridicule bespeak the buffoon, rather than the pM- 
losopher. Does it not* excite thy compassion, to see man- 
kind so frail, so blind, so far departed from the rules of 
virtue ? 

Dem, I am excited to laughter, when I see so much im- 
pertinence and folly 

Her. And yet, after all, they, who are the objects of thy 
ridicule, include, not only mankind in general, but the per- 
sons with whom thou livest, thy friends, thy iamily, nay 
even thyself. 

* Democritus and Heraclitus were two ancient philosophers, the for- 
mer of whom laughed, and the latter wej>t, at toe errors aail follies ^ 
maokittd. 
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Dem. I care very little fw all the siHy perao^ I meet 
tvith ; and tbink I ana justifiable itt diverting myseU* with 
their folly. 

Her. If they are weak arid foolish, it marks neither wis- 
dom nor humanity, to insult rather than pity them; ^Utis 
itcertain> that thou art not as extravagantas they are t 

Dem. I presume tRiat I am not ; since, in every poiaty 
my sentiments are the very reverse of theirs ^ 

Her, 'i here are follies of different kinds. By constantly 
amusing thyself with the errors and misconduct of others^ 
thou mayst render thyself equally ridiculous and culpable. 

Dem. Thou art at liberty to indulge such sentiments ; and 
to weep over me too, if thou hast any tears to spare. For 
my part, I cannot refrain from pleasing myself with the 
levities and ill conduct of the world about me. Are not 
all men foolish, or irre^nlar in their lives ? 

Her.. Alas! there is but too much reason to believe; they 
are soi and on this ground, 1 pity and deplore their condi- 
tion. We agree in this point, that men do not conduct them- 
selves according to reasonable and just principles : but 1, 
who do not suffer myself to act as they do, must yet regard 
the dicti\tes of my understanding and feelings, which compel 
me to love them ; and that love fills me with compassion Ibr 
their mistakes and irregularities. Canst thou condi^nm me 
for pitying my own species, my brethren, persons born ip. 
the same condition of life, and destined to the same hopes 
and privileges ? If thou shouldst enteral hosphal, where hick 
and wounded persons reside, would^ their wounds and dis- 
tresses excite thy mirth ? And yet, the evils of the body 
bear no comparison with those of the mind, 'i hou wouldst 
certainly blush at thy barbarity, if thou hadst been so un- 
feeling as to laugh at or despise a poor miserable being, who 
had lost one of his le^s ♦ and yet thou art so destitute of 
humanity, as to ridicule those, who appear to be deprived 
of the noble powers of the understanding, by the little re- 
gard which they pay to its dictates. 

Dem. He who has lost a leg iis to be pitied, because the 
loss is not to be imputed to himself: but he who rejects the 
dictates of reason and conscience, voluntaril} deprives him- 
s€df of their aid. The loss originates in»his own folly. 

Her. Ah ! so much the more is he to be pitied ! A furious ' 
maniac, who should pluck out his own eyes, w "ild deserve 
more compassion than an ordinary blind man. 

Dem. Come, let us accommodate the business. There 19 
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something to be said on each side of the qtrestion. There is 
every where reason for laughing, and reason for weeping. 
The world is ridiculous, and I laugh at it : it is deplorable^ 
and thou lameiitest over it. Every person views it in his own 
way, and according to his own temper. One point is flh- 
quesltonable, that manlund are preposterous^^ to think right, 
and to act well, we must think and act differently from them. 
To submit to the authority, and follow the example of the 
greater part of men, would render us foolish and miserable. 
Her. All this is, indeed, true ; but then, thou hast no real 
love or feeling for thy species. The calamities of mankind 
excite thy mirth : anfd this proves that thou hast no regard 
for men, nor any true respect for the virtues which they have 
unhappily at>andoned. Fenelon, Archbishop of CamJ^ray* 

SECTION II. 

DIONYSIUS, PYTHIAS, AND DAMON. 

Genuine virtue commands respect, even from the bad, 

Dionysius, Amazing I What do 1 see ? It is Pythias just 
arrived. — It is indeed Pythias. I did* not think it possible* 
He is come to dies and to redeem his friend ! 

Pythias, Yes, it is Pythias^* I left the place of my confine- 
mentf'with no other views, than to pay to heaven the vows I 
had made ; to settle my family concerns according to the 
rules of justice ; and to bid adieu to my children, that f 
might die tranquil and satisfied. 

Dio, But why dost thou return? Hastthou no fear of death? 
Is it not the character of a madman, to seek it thus voluntarily? 

Py. I return to suffer, though i have not deserved death. 
Every principle of honour and goodness, forbids me to al* 
low my friend to die for me. 

Dio, Dost thou, then, love him better than thyself? 

Py. No ; I love him as myself But I am persuaded that 
I ought to suffer death, rather than my friend ; since it was 
Pythias whom thou hadst decreed to die. It were not just 
that Damon should suffer, to deliver me from the death 
which was designed, not for him, but for me only. 

Dio. But thou 8\ipposest, that it is as unjust to inflic 
death upon thee, as upon thy friend. 

Py. Very true ; we are both perfectly innocent ; add it 
is equally unjust to make either of us suffer. " 

DtV» Why dost thou then assert, that it were injustice 
to put him to death, instead of thee ? 
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Py, It. is unjust, in the same degree, to inflict death," 
either oa Damon or on myself; but Pythias were highly 
culpable to let Damon sulfer that death, which the tyrant 
had prepared for Pythias ooiy. 

nPio. Dost thou then return hither, on the day appointed, 
with no other view, than to save the life of a friend, by 
losing thy own ? 

Py. 1 return, in regard to thee, to suffer an act of iiyus- 
tice which it is common. for tyrants to inflict ; and, with re- 
spect to Damon, to perform^ my duty, by rescuing him Irom 
the danger he incurred by his geneposiiy to me. 

Dio. And now, Damon, let me address myself to thee.^ 
Didst thou not really fes^, that Pythias would never return-; 
and that thou wouldst be put to death on his account ? 

Da, I was but too well assured, that Pythias would punc 
tually return : and that he would be more solicitous to keep 
hia promise, than to preserve \m life. Would to heaven, that 
his relations and friends had forcibly detained him! He would 
then have lived for the comfort and benefit of good men t 
and 1 should have the satisfaction of dying for him ! 

Dio, What ! does life displease thee ? 

Da, Yes ; it displeases me when I see and feel the power 
of a tyrant. , 

Dio, It is well ! Thou shalt see him no more. I will or^ 
der thee to be put to death immediately. 

Py, Pardon the feehngs of a man who sympathizes witk 
his dying friend. But remember it was Pythias who was de- 
voted by thee to destruction. I come to submit to it, that 1 
may redeem my friend. Do lot refuse nae thi^ consolation iit 
my last hour. 

Dio, 1 cannot endur^ men, who despise death, and set wj 
power at defiance. 

Da. Thoi^ canst not, theq, endure virtue. 

Dio, No : 1 cannot endure that proud, disdainful virtue, 
which contemns life ;. which dreads no punishment ; and 
which is insensible to the charms of riches and pleasure. 

Da, Thou seest, however, that it is a virtue, which is not 
insensible to the dictates of honour, justice, and friendsbipi 

Dio, Guards, take Pythias to execution. We shall see 
whether Damon will continue to despise my authority. 

Da, Pythias by returning to submit himself to thy plea^ 
»ure, has mentid his life, and deserved thy favour ; but I 
have excited thy indignation, by resigning myself to thy 
power, in ofd^r to save him ; be satisfied then, with ihJk 
sacrifice, and put me to death 
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Py, Hold, DIonysius ! remember, it was Pythias aloDC 
who offended thee : Damon could not-^ — 

Dio. Alas ! what do I see and hear ! where am I ? How 
miserable; and how worthy to be so! I hare hitherto knowa 
nothing of tri^e virtue. I have spent my life in darkness and 
error. All my power and honours are insufficient to produce 
love. I cannot boast of having acquired a single friend in 
the course of a reign of thirty years. And yet these two 
persons, in a private condition, love one another tenderly, 
unreservedly confide in each other, are mutually happy, 
and ready to die for each other's preservation. 

Py, How couldst thou, whahast never loved any person, 
expect to have friends ? If thou hadst loved and respected 
men, thou wouldst have secured their love and respect. Thou 
hast feared mankind ; and they fear thee; they dietest thee. 

Dio. Damon, Pythias, condescend to admit me as a third 
friend, in a connexion so perfect. I give you your Uves; and 
jl will load you with riches. 

-I)a. VVe have no desire to be enriched by thee; and, in 
regard to thy friendship, we cannot accept or enjoy it, till 
thou become good and just. Without these qualities, thor 
canst bfe connected with none but trembling slaves, '>n 
base flatterers. To be loved and esteemed by men of fre 
and generous minds, thou must be vfrtuous, affectioriate,^ 
disinterested,^ beneficent ; and know how to live in a sort 
of equality with those who share and deserve thy friendship. 
FenelaUy Archbishop of Cambray^ 

SECTION 111. 

LOCKE AND BAYLE. 

Christianity defended against the cavils of scepticism 

BayU* Yes, we both were philosophers ; but my philo- 
sophy was the deepest. You dogBO^itized; Ldoubted. 

Locke. Do you make doubting a proof ot depth in philo- 
sophy ? It may be a good beginning of, it ; but it is a bad endi 

Bayle. No: — the more profound our searches^ are into 
the nature of things, the more uncertainty we shall find; and 
the most subtle minda see objections and difficulties in ev- 
ery system^ which are overlooked or undiscoverable by 
ordinary understandings. 

Locke, It would be better then to be no philosopher, and to 
CQnWnxkB V the vulgar herd of mankind, ♦*• * ^nemay luive the 
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conyenience of thinking that one knows something. I find 
tbat the eyes which nature has given me, see many things 
very clearly, though some are out of their reach^ or discern- 
ed but dimly. What opinion ought I to have of a physician, 
who should offer me an eye-water, the use of which would at 
first so sharpen my sight, as to carry it farther than ordinary 
vision; but would in the end put them out ? Your philosophy", 
is to the eyes of the mind, what I have supposed the doctor's 
nostrum to be to those of the body. It actually brought your. 
own excellent understanding, which was by nature quick- 
sighted, and rendered more so by art and a subtilty of logic 
peculiar to yourself — it brought, I saj*, your very acute un- 
derstanding to see nothing clearly ; and enveloped alt the 
great truths of reason and rehgion in mists of dsobt. 

Bayle. I own it did; — ^but your comparison is not just. T 
did not see well, before I used my philosophic ^ye- water: I 
only supposed I saw well; but 1 was in an error, with all the 
rest of mankind. The blindness was real, the perceptions 
were imaginary. !• cured myself first of those false imagina- 
tions, and then I laudably endeavoured to cai^e other men, 

Locke, A great cure indeed! — and do not you think that, ia 
return for the service you did them, they ought to erect 
you a statue ? 

Boyle, Yes; it is good for human nature to know its own 
weakness. When we arrogantly presume on a strength we 
have not, we are always in great danger of hurting our- 
selves, or at least of deserving ridicule ^nd contempt, by 
vain and idle efforts. 

Locke. 1 agree with you, that human nature should know 
its own weakness; but it should also feel its strength, and 
try to improve it. This was my employment as a philosopher. 
I endeavoured to discover jthe real powers of the mind, to 
see what it could do, and what it could not ; to restrain it 
from efforts beyoud its ability; but i(3 teach it how to ad- ' 
Vance as far as tije faculties given to it by nature, with the ut- 
most exertion and most proper culture of them, would allow 
it to go. In the vast ocean of philosophy, I had the line and 
the plummet always in my hands. Many of its depths I found 
myself unable to fothpm; but, by caution in sounding, and the 
careful observations I made in the course of my voyage, I 
found out some truths of so much use to mankind, that they 
acknowledge me to have been their benefactor. 

Bayle, 'J'heir ignorance makes them think so. Some oth- 
er philosopher will come hereailer and show those truths to ba 
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falsehoods. He will pretend to discover other truths of equal 
importance* A later sage will arise, perhaps among men now 
barbarous and unlearned, whose sagacious discoveries will 
discredit the opinions of his admired predecessor. In phi- 
losophy, as in nature, all changes its form, and one thing 
exists by the destruction of another. 

Locke, Opinions taken up without a patient investigation, 
depending on terms not accurately defined, and principles 
begged without proof, like theories to explain the phaenomena 
of nature, built on suppositions instead of experiments, must 
perpetually change and destroy one another. But some opin* 
ions there are, even in matters not obvious to the common 
sense of niankind, which the mind has received on such ra- 
tional grounds of assent, that they are as immoveable as the 
pillars of heaven ; or (to speak philosophically) as the great 
laws of Nature, by which, under God, the universe is sus* 
tained. Can you seriously think, that, because the hypothesis 
of your countryman Descartes, which wjis nothing but an in- 
genious, well-imagined romance, has been lately exploded, 
the system of Newton, which is built on experiments and 
geometry, the two most certain methods of discovering 
truth, will ever fail ; or that, because the whims of fanatics 
and the divinity of-the schoolmen, cannot now be support- 
ed, the doctrines of that religion, which 1, the declared 
€nemy of all enthusiasm and false refisoning, firmly believ- 
ed and maintained, will ever be shaken ? 

Bfiiyle. If you had asked Descartes, while he was in the 
height of his vogue, whether his system would ever be con- 
futed by any other philosophers, as that of Aristotle had been 
by his, jvhat answer do you suppose he would have returned? 

Locke, Come, come, you yourself know the difference be- 
tween the foundations on which the credit of those systems^ 
and that of Newton is placed. Your scepticism is more 
aflfected than real. You found it a shorter way to a great re- 
putation, (the only wish of your heart,) to object, than to de- 
fend ; to pull down, than to set up. And your t;Uents were 
admirable for that kind of work. Then your huddling to- 
gether in a Critical Dictionary, a pleasant tale, or obscene 
jest, and a grave argument against the Christian religion, a 
witty confutation of some absurd author, and an artful sophism 
to impeach some respectable truth, was particularly commo- 
dious .to all our young smarts and smatterers in free-think- 
ing. But what mischief have you not done to human society? 
iTouliaTe endeavoured, and with s6me degree of success, t« 
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shake those fouudations, on which the whole moral world, 
and the great fabric of social happiness, entirely rest. How 
could you, as a philosopher, in the sober ho«rs of reflection, 
answer for this to your conscience, even supposing you had 
doubts of the truth of a system, which ^ves to virtue its 
sweetest hopes, to impenitent vice its greatest fears, and to 
true penitence its best consolations ; which restntins even 
the least approaches to guilt, and yet makes those allowances 
for the infirmities of our nature, which the Stoic pride de- 
nied to it, but which its real imperfection, arid the goodness 
of its infinitely benevolent Creator, so evidently require ? 

Bayle. 'I he mind is free ; and it loves to «xert its freedom. 
Any restraint upon it is a violence done to its nature, and a 
tvranny, against which it hjis a right to rebel. 

Locke^ The minti, though free^ has a governor within it- 
self, which may and ought to limit the exercise of its free- 
dom. That governor is reason, 

Bayle, Yes : — but reason, like other governors, has a po- 
licy more dependent upon uncertain caprice, than upon any 
fixed laws. And if that reason, which rules my mtn^ or yours, 
has happened to set up a favourite notion, it not only submits 
implicity to it, but desires that the same respect should be 
paid to it by all the rest of mankind. Now I hold that any 
man may lawfully oppose this >desire in another ; and that if 
he is wise, he will use his utmost endeavours to check it in 
himself. 

Locke. Is there not also a weakness of a contrary nature 
to this you are now ridiculing ? Do we not often take a 
pleasure in showing our own power, and gratifying our own 
pride, by degrading the notions set up, by other men, and 
generally respected ? 

Bayle. 1 believe we do ; and by this means it-^ften hap- 
pens, that, if one man builds au4 consecrates a temple to' 
folly, another pulls it down. 

Locke. Do you think it beneficial to humaa society^, to 
have all temples pulled down ? ' 

Bayle. I cannot say that I do. 

Locke. Yet 1 find not in yotir writings any tafitk of distinc- 
tion, to show us which you mean to save. ^ 

Bayle, A true philosopher, like an impartial historian; 
must be of no sect. 

Locke. Is there no medium between the blind zeal of a 
sectary, and a total indifference to all religion ? 

Bayle. With regard to- morality, 1 was not indifferent* 
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Locke. How could you then be indidereTit with regard to 
the saoctioDS religion gives to morality ? How could you pub- 
lish what tends so directly and apparently to weaken in man- 
kind the belief of those sanctions ? Was not this sacrificing 
the great interest of virtue to the little motives of vanity ? 

Bayle, A man may act indiscreetly^ but h^ cannot do 
wrong, by declaring that, whicl^on a full discussion of the 
question, he sincerely thinks to be true. 

Locke, An enthusiast, who advances doctrines prejudicial 
to society, 6V. opposes any that are useful to it, has Ae 
strength ofopinion, and the heat of a disturbed imagination, 
to plead in alleviation of his fault. But your cool head and 
sound judgment, can have xio such excuse. I know very 
well there are passages in all your works, and those not 
few, where you talk like a ripd moralist. I have also heard 
that your character was irreproachably good'. But when, 
in the most laboured parts of your writings, you sap the 
surest foundations of all moral duties ; what avails it that 
in others, or in the conduct of your life, you appeared to 
respect them ? How many, who have stronger passions than 
you had, and are desirous to get rid of the curb that restrains 
them, will lay hold of your scepticism, to set themselves 
loose from all obligations of virtue I What a misfortune is it 
tohave made such a use of such talents! It would have 
been better for you and for mankind, if you had been one 
of the dullest of Dutch theologians, or the most credulous 
monk in a Portuguese convent. The riches of the mind, 
like those of fortune, may be employed so perversely, as 
to become a nuisance and pest, instep of an ornament and 
suM^brt, to society. 

Bayle, You are very severe upon me. — But do you count 
it no merit, no service to mankind, to deliver them from the 
frauds and fetters of priestcraft, from the deliriums of fanati- 
cism, and from the terrors and follies of superstition ? Con- 
sider how much mischief these have done to the world ! 
Even in the last age, what massacres, what civil wars, what 
convulsions of governmctnt, what confusion in society, did 
they produce ! Nay, in tfiat we both lived in, tho'ugh much 
mor^^nligbtened than the former, did I not see them oc* 
casion a violent persecution in my own country ? and can 
yau blame me for striking at the root of these evils ? 

Locke. The root of these evils, you well know, was false 
X^ligion : but you struck at the true. Heaven and hell are 
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not mo!^ different, than the system <^ faith I defended, and 
that which produced the horrors of which you speak. Why 
Would you so fallaciously confound them together in -some 
of yeur writings, that it requires much more judgment, and 
a more diligent attention, than ordinary readers ha^'e, to 
separate them again, and to make the proper distinctiofis ? 
This, indeed, is the grei|t art of the most celebrated free- 
thinkers. They recommend themselves to vr^fta and in- 
genuous minds, by lively strokes of wit, and by arguments 
really strong, against superstition, enthusiaiftl^ and priest; 
craft* But, at the same time, they insidiously throw thi 
colours of these upon the fair face of true religion ; and 
dress her oat in their gi|rb, with a malignant intention to 
render her odious or despicable, to those who have jiot 
penetration enough t^ discern the impious fraud. Some of 
them may have thus deceived themselves, as well as others. 
Yet it is certain, no book that ever was written by the roost 
acute of these gentlemen, is so repugnant to priestcraft, to 
spiritual tyranny, to all absurd superstitions, to all that can 
tend to disturb or injure society^ as that g«ispel they so 
much affect to despise. 

Bayle, Mankind are so made, that, when they have been 
over-heated, they cannot be brought to a proper temper 
i^n, till they have been over-cooled. My scepticism 
might be necessary, to abate the fever and phrenzy of false 
religion. 

Locke. A wise prescription, indeed, to bring on a para* 
lytical state of the mind, (for such a scepticism as yours is a 
palsy, which deprives the mind of all vigour, and deadens 
its natural and vital powers,) in order to take off a fever, 
which temperance, and the milk of the ^angelical doc* 
trines, would probably cure ! 

Beyle. 1 acknowledge that those medicines have a great 
power. But few doctors apply them untainted with the mix* 
ture of some harsher drugs, or some unsafe and ridiculous 
nostrums of their own* 

Locke. What you now say is too true. — God has given 
us a most excellent physic for the soul, in all its diseases } 
but bad and interested physicians, H>r ignorant and conceit- 
ed quacks, administer it so ill to the rest of mankind, that 
much of the benefit of it is unhappily lost. 

LORD LYTTELT0<l4 
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CHAP. vin. 

I^UBLIC SPEECHES. 
SECTION I 

CrcERo agaimt Verres. 

The time id come,|Kathers, when that which has longboen 
wished for, towards allaying the envy your order has beea 
subject to, and reipoving the imputations againsttriais, is ef- 
fectually put in^our power. An opinion has long prevailed, 
not only her^Mlome, but likewise in foreign countries, both 
dangerous to ywi, and pernicious to the state, — that, in prose- 
cutions, men of wealth are always safe, however clearly con- 
victed. There is now to be brought upon his trial before you, 
to the confusion, I hope, of the propagators of this slanderous 
imputation, one whose life and actions condemn him in the 
opinion «f all impartial persons; but who, according to his own 
reckoning and declared dependanceupon his riches, is already 
acquitted; I mean Caius Verres. I demand justice of you, 
Fathers, upon the robber ofthe public treasury, theopjiress- 
or of Asia Minor and Pamphylia, the invader of the rights 
and privileges of RomanSfcthe scourge and curse of Sicily. If 
that sentence is passed upon him which his crimes deserve, 
your authority, Fathers, will be venerable and sacred in the 
eyes of the public: but if his great riches should bias you in 
his favour, I shall still gain one point, — ^tomake it apparent to 
all the world, that what was wanting in this case, was not a 
criminal nor a prosecutor, but justice suad adequate punish- 
ment. 

To pass over the shameful irregularities of his youth, what 
does lus quaBStorship, the first public employment he held, 
what does it exhibit, but one continued scene of villanies ? 
Cneius Carbo, plundered of the public moaey by his own 
treasurer, a consul stripped and betrayed, aff army deserted 
and reduced to want, a province robbed,- the civilitid reli- 
giQus rights of a people violated. Thet^mployinent |ie held 
in Asia Slinor and Pamphylia, what did it produce bu^the ruin 
of those countries? in which houses, cities,. and temples, were 
robbed by him. What was his conduct in his praestorship here 
at home? Let tl*e plundered temples, and public works neg- 
lected, that he might embezzle the money intended for car- 
rying them on, bear witness. How did he discharge the of- 
fice of a judge / Let those who suffered by his injustice an- 
swer. But liis praestorship ia Sicily crowns ail his works oi 
^ L 
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wickedness, und finishes a lasting monuoieiit to bis infamy. 
The mischiefs done by liim in that unhappy country, during 
the three years of his iniquitous administration, are such, that 
jQotany years, under the wisest and best of pretors, wHl not be 
sufficient to restore things to the condition in which he found 
tiiem: for it is notorious, that, during the time of his tyranny, 
the Sicilians neither enjoyed the protection of their own ori-. 
gin^ laws ; of the regulations made for their bene£t by the 
Roman senate, upon their coming under the protection of the 
commonwealth ; nor of the natural and un^J^able rights of 
men. His nod has decided. aU causes in Sicily for the.i^ three 
years. And his decisions have broken all law, all precedent^ 
all right The sums he has, by arbitrary taxes and unhear4*of 
impositions, extorted from the industrious poor, are not to be 
computed. The most, faithful allies of the commonwealth 
have been treated as enemies. Roman citizens have, like 
slaves, been put to death by tortures. The piost atrocious 
criminals, for money, have been exempted from the deserved 
punishments: and men of the most unexceptionable charac- 
ters, condemned and banished unheard.The harbours, though 
sufficiently fortified, and the gates ofstrong towns, have been 
opened to pirates and ravagers. The soldiery and sailors, be- 
longing to a province under the protection of the common^ 
weadth, have )>een starved to death; whole fleets, to the great 
detriment of the province, suffered to perish.The ancient mo>- 
Auments of either Sicilian or Roman greatness, the statues of 
heroes and princes, have been carried off; and the temples 
stripped of the images.-^Having, by his iniquitous sentences, 
filled the prisons with th^ most industrious and deserving of 
the people, he thma proceeded to order numbers of Roman 
citizens to be strangled in the gaols: so that the exclamation, 
** 1 am a citizen of Rome!" which has often, in the most dis- 
tant regions, and among the most barbarous people, been a 
protection, was of no service to them; but, on the contrary 
brought a speedier and amore severe punishment upon them. 
1 ask now, Verres^ what thou hast to advance against this 
charge ? Wilt thou pretend to deny it ? Wilt thou pretend, 
that any thing false, that even any thing aggravated, is alleged 
against thee ? Had any prince, or any state, committed 
the same outrage against the privilege of Rbman citizens, 
should we not think we had sufficient ground for demanding 
satisfaction ? What punishment ought, then, to be inilictel 
upon a tyrannical and lyicked praetor, who dared, atnogreat- 
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er distance than Sicily, within sight of the Italian coast, to 
put to the infamous death of crucifixion, that unfortunate and 
innocent citizen, Publius GaviusCosanus, only for his having 
asserted his|mvHege ofcitizenship,anddeclared his intention 
of appealing to the justice of his country, against the cruel 
oppressor, who had unjustly confined him in prison at Syra- 
»«use, wheoce he had just made his escape ? The unhappy 
man, arrested as he was going to embark for his native coun- 
try, is brought before the wicked praetor. With eyes darting 
fury, and a countenance distorted with cruelty, he orders the 
helpless victim of his rage to be stripped, and rods to be 
brought : accusing him, but without the least shadow of evi- 
dence, or even of suspicion, of having come to Sicily as a spy. 
H was in vain thg^ the unhappy man cried out, " I am a Ro- 
man citizen: Ihave served under Lucius Pretius, who is now 
atPauormus, and will attest my innocence." The blood-thirs- 
^ prjfitor, deaf to all he could urge in his own defence, or- 
dered theinfamous punishment to be inflicted. Thus, fathers, 
was an innocent Romah citizen publicly mangled with scourg- 
ing; whilst the only words he uttered, amidst his cruel suf- 
ferings, were, " I am a Roman citizen !" With these he 
hoped to defend himself from violence and infamy. But of 
«o little service was this privilege with him, that, while he 
was thus asserting his citizenship, the order was given for 
his execution, — for his execution upon the cross ! 

liberty! O sound once delightful to every Roman ear! — 
O sacred privilege of Roman citizenship! — once sacred !^ 
now trampled upon ! — But what then ! Is it come to this ? 
Shall an inferior maghtrate, a govenor, who holds his whole 
power of the Roman people, in a Romaft province, within 
sight of Italy, bind, scourge,. torture with fire and red hot 
plates of iron, and at last put to the infamous death of the 
cross, a Roman citizen? Shall neither the cries of innocence 
expiring in agony, nor the tears of pit} ing spectators, nor the 

. majesty of the Roman commonwealth, nor the fear of the 
justice of his country, restrain the hcentious aad wanton 
cruelty of a monster, who, in confidence of his riches, strikes 
at the root of liberty, and sets mankind at defiance ? 

1 conclude with expressing my hopes, that your wisdom 
and justice. Fathers, will not, by suff*ering the atrocious 
and unexampled insolence of Caius Verres to escape due 
punishment, leave room to apprehend the danger of a total 
subversion of authority, and the introduction of general an- 
arcbjr and confusion. cic£RO*s orations* 
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SECTION II. 
Speech of Ai^herbal to the Roman Smatet imploring thei^ 



, protection against JuGuaTHA. 

JrA T nERS - 



It isjcnown to you, tbat king Micipsa, my ikther, on hi? 
death-bed, left in charge to Jugurtha, his adopted son, cob 
junctly with my unfortunate brother Hiempsal and myse^ 
ihe children of his own body, the administration of thi 
kingdom of Numidia, directing \3s to consider the senate and 
people of Rome as proprietors of it. He Gll»rged us to use 
our best endeavours to be serviceable to the 'Konaan com- 
monwealth ; assuring us, that your protection would prof e 
a defence against all enemies ; and would be instead of ar- 
inies, fortifications, and treasures. 

While my brother and I were thinking of nothing but boW 
to regulate ourselves according to the directions of our de- 
ceased fatber — Jugurtha — the most infamous of mankindl-^ 
breaking through all ties of gratitude and of common hn- 
manity, and trampling on the authority of the Roman coto- • 
monwealth, procured the murder of my unfortunate brother; 
and has driven me from my throne and native country, though 
he know? I inherit, from my grandfather Massinissa, and iny 
father Micipsa, the friendship and alliance of the Romans. 

For a prince to be reduced, by villany, to my distressful 
-circumstances, is calamity enough ; but my misfortunes are 
heightened by the consideration — that I find myself obliged 
to solicit your assistance, fathers, for the services done you 
by my ancestors, not for any I have been able to render you 
in my own person. Jugurtha has put;. it out of my power to 
deserve any thing lit your hands ; and^has forced me to be 
burdensome, before I could be useful to you. And yet, if 1 
had no plea, but my undeserved misery — a oqice powerful 
prince, the descendant of arace of illustrious monarchs, now, 
without any fault of my own, destitute of every support, and 
reduced to the necessity of begging foreign assistance, against * 
an enemy who has seized my throne and kny kingdom — if 
my unequalled distresses were all I had to plead — ^it would 
become the greatness of the Roman commonwealth, to pro- 
tect the injured, and to check the triumph of daripg wicked- 
ness over helpless innocence. But,to provoke your resentment 
to the utmost, Jugurtha has driven me from the very domiQ- 
ions, which the senate and people of Rome gave to my ances- 
tors; and, from which, my grandfather, and my father, under 
your umbrage, expelled Syphax and theCarthaginians.Thui, 
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fathers, your kindaess to our family is defeated ; and Jugur- 
tha, in ijpjuring me, throws contempt upon you. 
: O wretched prince ! Oh cruel reverse of iortune ! Oh fa- 
ther Micipsa! is this the consequence of thy generosity ; that 
he, whom thy goodness raised to an equality with thy own 
children, should be the murderer of thy children ? Mu^t, 
then, the royal house of Numidia always be a scene of havoc 
^d blood ?,While Carthage remained, we suffered, as was to 
be expected, all sorts of hardships from their hostile attacks 5 
our enemy near ; onr only powerful ally, the Roman com- 
monwealth, 0t a distance. When that scourge of Africa was 
no. more, we congratulated" ourselves on the prospect of 
established peace* Bat, Instead of peace, behold the king- 
dom of Numidia drenched with royid blood ! and the only 
surviving son of its late king, flying from an adopted murder- 
er, and seeking that safety in foreign parts, which he cannot 
command in his own kingdom. 

Whither — Oh! whither shall I iy ? If I return to the royal 
palace of my ancestors, my father's throne is seized by the 
murderer of my brother. What can I there expect, but that 
Jugurtha should hasten to imbrue, in my blood, those hands 
which are now reeking with my brother's ? If I were to fly 
for refuge^ or for assistance to any other court, from what 
prince caii I hope for protection , if the Roman common- 
wealth give me up ? From my own family or friends I have 
no expectations. My royal father is no more. He is beyond 
the reach of violence, and out of hearing of the complaints 
0f his unhappy son. Were my brother alive, our mutual 
sympathy would be some alleviation. But he is hurried out 
, of hfe, in his early youth, bj^the very hand which shbuld 
liave been the last to injure any of the royal family of 
Numidia. The bloody Jugurtha has butchered all whom ho 
suspected to be in my interest. Some have been destroyed by 
the lingering torment of the cross. Others have been given 
a prey to wild beasts ; and their anguish made the sport of 
men more cruel than wild beasts. If there be ai^ yet 
alive,, they are shut up in dungeons, there to drag out a 
life mjore intolerable than death itself. 

Look down, illustrioifs senators of Rome ! from that height 
of power to which you are raised, on the unexampled dis- 
tresses of a prince, who is, by the cruelty of a wicked in- 
truder, become an outcast from all mankind. Let not the 
crafty insinuations of him who returns murder for adoption^ 
prejudice your judgment. Do not listen to the wretch who 
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has butchered the son and relations of a king, who gave him 
power to sit on the same throne with his own sons.— -I hare 
teen informed, that he laboars by his emissaries to prevent 
your determining any thing against him in his absence ; pre- 
tending that I magnify my distress, and might, for him, have 
jtaid in peace in my own kingdom. But, ii ever the time 
comes, when the due vengeance from above shall overtake 
him, he will then dissemble as 1 do. Then he, who novp^; 
hardened in wickedness, triumphs over those whom )m 
violence has laid low, will, in nis torn, feel distress, and 
suffer for his impious ingratitude to my ^ther, ai^ his 
blood-thirsty cruelty to my brother. 

Oh murdered, butchered brother! Oh dearest tomy heart-^ 
now gone for ever from my sight ! — but why should I lamenl 
his death ? He is, ind«^, deprived of the blessed light of 
heaven, of life, and kingdom, at opce, by the very person 
who ought to have been the first to hazard his own hfejia 
defence of any one of MiCipsa's family. But, as things are; 
iny brother is not so much deprived of these comforts, as de* 
Jivered from terror, from fli^t, from exile, and the endless 
train of miseries which render life to me a burden. He heft 
full low, gored with wounds, and festering in his own blood. 
But he lies in peace. He feels none of the miseries which 
rend my soul with agony and distraction, while I am set up a 
spectacle to all mankind, of tfie uncertainty of human affiurs^ 
So far from having it in my power to punish his murderer, 
I am not master of the means of securing my own hfe. So 
far from being in a condition to defend my kingdom from 
the yiolence of the usurper, I am obliged to apply for 
foreign protection for my own person. 

Fathers ! Senators of Rome ! the arbiters of nations ! to 
you I fly for refuge from the murderous fury of Jugurtha*— 
By your affection for your children ; by your love for your 
country ; by your own virtues ; by the majesty of the Roman 
commonwealth ; by all that is sacred, and all that is dear to 
you-*^eliver a wretched prince from undeserved, unpro^ 
voked injury ; and save the kingdom of Numidia, which is 
your own property, from being thej>rey of violence, usur- 
pation, and cruelty. sallust. 

SECTION in. 
The Apostle Paul's noble defence before Festus an(i Agrippa. 

Agrippa said unto Paul, thou art permitted to speak for 
thyself. — Then Paul stretched forth ^is band, and answered 
for himself* 
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I thmk myself happy, king Agrippa, because I shall aa- 
swer for* myself this day before thee, concerning all the 
things whereof I am accused by the Jews : especially, as 
I kn6w thee to be expert in all customs and questions 
, which are among the Jews. Wherefore 1 beseech thee to 
hear me patiently. 

My manner of life from my youth, Which was at the first 
among my own nation at Jerusalem, know all t|^ Jews ; who 
knew me from the beginning, (if they would testify,) that 
after the straitest sect of our religion, I lived a Pharisee. 
And now I stand and am judged for tlie hope of the promise 
made by God to our fathers ;. to which promise, our twelve 
tribes, continually serving God djjy and night, hope to 
come : aad, for this hope's sake, king Agrippa, 1 am ac- 
cused by the Jews. 

Why should it be thought a thing incredible with you, that 
6od should raise the 'dead? 1 verily thought with myself, that 
I ought to do many things contrary to the name of Jesus of 
Nazareth : and this 1 did in Jerusalem. Many of the saints I 
shut up in prison, having received authority from the chief 
pnests : attd when they were put to death, I gave my voice 
against them. And I often punished them in every synagogue, 
and compelled them to blaspheme^; and being exceedingly 
mad against them, I persecuted them even unto strange 
cities. But as I went to Damascus, with authority and com- 
mission from the chief priests, at mid-day, O king! I saw in 
Ihe way a Kgfet from heaven, dbove the brightneas of the sun, 
shining round about me, and them who journeyed with me. 
And when we were all fallen to the earth, 1 heard a voice 
speaking to me and saying,f in the Hebrew tongue, Saul, 
Saul, why persecutest thou me ? It is hiurd for thee to lack 
against the pricks. And 1 said, who art thou. Lord ? And he 
relied, I am Jesus whom thou persecutest. But rise, and 
stand upon thy feet : for I have appeared to thee for this 
purpose, to make thee a minister, and a witness both of 
these things, which thou hast seen, and of those things in 
which I will appear to thee ; delivering thee from the 
people, and from the Gentiles, to whom 1 now send thee, to 
open their eyes, and to turn them from d^kness to light, 
and from the power of Satan to God ; that they may re- 
ceive forgiveness of sins, and inheritance amongst them 
who are sanctified by faith that is in me. 

* Whereupon, O king Agrippa! I was not disobedient to the 
heavenly vision j but showed first to them of Damascus, m^d 
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at JerusaleflEi, andthrough att the coasts of Jodea, aiid^€a 
to the Gentiles, that they should repent, and turn to God, 
and do works meet for repentance. For these causes, the 
Jews caught m^ m i^e temple i and went a^^ut tc^-kin m^. 
Maying, however, obtained help from God^ I continue to . 
this day, witnessing both to small and great, saying no other 
^ings than those ^vliich the prophets and Moses declared 
should come ^ that Christ should suffer ; that he would fee 
the first who should rise from the dead ; and that he woiM 
show light to the people,' and to the G entiles, t. 

And as he thus spoke for himself, Festus said, with a loUd 
voice, "PbeuI, thou art beside thyself ; much learning hath 
made thee mad.'' BntJhe repUed, I am not mad, most noble 
Festus ; but speak the words of truth and soberTOSS. For 
the king kno^fetl^.these things, before whom I also^ speaic 
freely. I am persuaded that none of these things are hidden 
irom Ifim : for this thing was ffot done in a comeiu Kii^ 
Agrippa, belie vest thou ^tlie prophets ? I know that tiH>u 
believest.. Then Agrippa said to Paul; *' Almost thotf p^r- 
suadest me to be a Christian." And^aul replied, " I would 
to God, that not only thou, bulTs^o all thkt hear me tfaia 
day, were both almost, and altoge^er such as i am,/ex* 
cept these bonds."* acts xxvlu 

SECTION fV. 

^RD MAifSFiKLi>*s speech in ike Ihuse of Pe^**, 1770, en 
the bill for prevenUng the delays ofjttsti^y by claitmng the 
Privilege of Parliament, -- '-* 

MY LORDS, *r 

When 1 consider the importance of this biH to your Lord- 
ships, I am not surprised it has taken up so much of your con- 
sideration. It is a bill, indeed, of no common magnitude^% 
is no less than to t?ike away from two thirds of the legislative 
body of this great kingdom, certain privileges and immunities 
of which they have been long possessred. Perhaps there is no 
situation the human mind can be placed in, that is so difficult 
and so trying, as when it is made a jtidge in its own cause. 

* How happv was this great Apostle, even iu the most perilous clr- 
Gumstances ! Though under bonds and oppression, his mind was free, 
and raised above every fear of nten. With what dignity and composuie 
does he defend himself, and the noble cause he had espoused ; wjliilst 
he displays the most compassionate and generous feelings, for those 
Who were strangers to the sublime religion by which he was animated 1 
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Tlame ii something implanted in the bi^east of man so at- 
tached taselfy. 90 tenacious of privilege§^ once obtained, that, 
in such a situation, either to discuss with impartiality, or de- 
cide wi^i justice, has ever been held the summit of all hu- 
man virtue. The bill now in question puts your lordships in 
this very predicament; and I have no doubt the wisdom of 
j^our decision will convince the world, that where self-int^ 
rest and justice are in opposite scales, tl»e {fitter will ever 
preponderate with your lordships* 

Privileges have been granted to legislators in all aged, and 
in all countries. The practice is founded in wisdom ; and, 
indeed^ it is pecyliarly essential to the constitution of this 
country^ that the members of both houses sht>uld be free in 
their persons," in cases of civil suits: for there may come a 
time when the safety and welfare of this whole empire, may 
dependyapon their attendance in parliament. I atn far from 
advising any measure that would in future endangei^tlfte state: 
Uitf the bill before your lordships has, 1 am confident, no 
such tendency; for it expressly secures the persons of mem- 
bers of either house in all civil suits. This being the case, 1 
csonfess,. when I see many noble lords, for whose judgment 
I have a very great respect, standing up to oppose a bill 
which is calculated merely to facilitate the recovery of just 
mid legal debts, 1 am astonished ai^d aniiized.. They, I doubt 
not, oppose the bill upon public principles : 1 would not 
wish to insinuate, that private interest had the least weight 
in their determination. 

The bill has been frequently proposed, and as frequently 
feas miscarried : but it Wiis always lost in the lower house. 
Little did 1 think, when it had passed <die*.commons, that it 
possibly could have met with such opposition here. Shall it 
be said,' that you, ra}' lords, the grand council of the nation, 
the highest judicial and legislative body of the realm, endea- 
vour to evade, by privilege, those very l^ws which you 
enforce on your fellow-subjects ? Forbid it j»istice ! — 1 am 
sure, were the noble lords S3 well acquainted as I am, with 
but half the difficulties^ and delays occasioned in the courts 
of justice, under pretence of privilege, they would not, nay, 
they could not, oppose this bill. 

I have waited with patience to hear what arguments miglit 
be urged against this bill ; bat 1 have waited in vain : the 
truth is, there is no argument that can weigh against it. The 
justice and expediency of the bill are such as renderit self- 
evident. It is a proposition of that nature, which can neither 
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, be weakened by argument, nor entangled with sophistry. 
Much, indeed, has been said by some noble lor^s, on the wis- 
dom of bur ancestors, and how difl'erentiv they thought from 
OS. They not only decreed, that privilege sfcould prevent 
all civil suits from proceeding during the sitting of parliament, 
but Ukewise granted protection to the very servants of meni<» 
b^rs. 1 shall say nothing on the wisdom of our ancestors; it 
might perhaps iappear invidious : that is not necessary in the 
present case. 1 shall only say, that the noble lords who flat- 
ter themselves with the weight of that reflection, should re- 
member, that as circumstances alter, things themselves should 
alter. Formerly, it was not so fashionable either for mast^r» 
or servants to run in debt, as it is at preseat. Formerly, we 
^ were not that great commercial nation we are lit present; nor 
formerly were merchants and manufacturers members of par- 
liament as at present. The case is now very differ«^: both 
merchantftand manufacturers are, with great propriety, elect* 
ed members of the lower house. Commerce having thus got 
into the legislative body of the kingdom, privilege must be 
done away. We all know, that the very soul and epgence of 
trade are regular payments; and sad experience teaches o«; 
that there are men, who will not naakeiheir regular payments 
without the compulsive power of the laws. The law theo 
«ught to be equally open to all. Any exemption to particular 
men, or particular ranks of men, is, in a free and commercial 
Country, a solecism of the grossest nature. 

But I will not trouble your lordships with arguments for 
that, which is sufficiently evident without any. 1 shall only 
say a few words to some noble lords, who foresee tnuch i©- 
coftvenience, from the persons df their servants being Kable to 
be arrested. One noble lord observes, That the coachmaa 
of a peer may be arrested, while he isdrivinghis master to 
tbe house, and that consequently, he will not be able to at-^ 
tend his duty in parliament. If this were actually to happen, 
there are so many methods by which the member might stili 
get to the house, that I can hardly think the noble lord is se- 
rious in his objection. Another noble, peer said. That by this 
bill, one might lose his most valuable and honest servants. 
This I hold t(f be a contradiction in ternote: for he can neither 
be a valuable servant, nor an honest man, who gets into debt 
which he is neither able nor willing to pay, till compelled bj 
' the law. If my servant, by unforeseen accidents, has got in- 
to tiebt, and I still wish to retain him, I certainly would pay 
'^t^ donMifid. But upon no principle of liberal legislation 
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whatevef , can my servant have a title to set his creditors at 
ilefiaoce, while, for forty shillings only, the honest tradesman 
may be torn from his f imily, and locked up in a gaol. ' It is 
monstrous injustice ! I flatter myself, hoivever, the deter- 
mkiation of this day will entirely put an end to all these 
partial proceedings for the future, by passing into a law the 
bill now under your lordships' consideration. 

I come now to speak, upon what, indeed, I would have 
gladly avoided, bad I nat been particularly pointed at, for the 
part i have taken in this bill. It has been said, by a noble 
lord on my left hand, that 1 likewise am running the race of 
l^puk^ity. If the noble lord means by popularity, that ap- 
plause bestowed by after-ages on good and virtuous actions, I 
imve long been struggling in that race: to what purpose, all- 
trying time can alone determine. But if the noble lord 
Itieans that mushroom popularity, which is raised without 
merit, and lost without a crime, he is much mistaken in his 
«>piiiion. I defy the noble lord to point out a siui^le action of 
my life, in which the popularity of the times ever had the 
smallest influence on my determinations. I th mk God I have 
a more permanent and steady rule for my conduct, — the dic- 
tates of my own breast. Those u ho have forgone tliat pleas- 
ing adviser, and given up their mind to be the slave of every 
popular impulse, 1 sincexelj^ pity : I pity them still more, if 
their vanity leads them to miatiike the sliouts of a mob, for 
the trumpet of fame. Experience might inform them, that 
many, who have been saluted with the huzzas of a crowd one 
4ay* have received their execrations the next ; and many, 
who. by the popularity of their times, h.ivc been held up as 
spotless patriots, have, nevertheless, appcareil upon the histo* 
riau's page, wljaen truth has triumphed over delusion, the as- 
sassins of hberty. Why then the noble lord can think I am 
ambitions of present popularity, tliatechc^offolly, and shadow 
of renown, I am at a loss to determine, i Besides, I do not 
know that the bill now be&re your lordships will be populir: 
it depends much upon the caprice of the day. It m ly not 
be popular to. compel people to pay their debt«; anJ, in that 
case, the present must be a veiry unpopul.jr bill. It may not 
be popular either to take away any of the privileges of par- 
liament ; for I very well remember, and many of your lord- 
ships may remember, that, not long ago, tlie popular cry w is 
for the extension of privilege; and so far did they carry it at 
that time, that it was said, the privilege protected members 
even iacriminal actions; nay, such was the power of popular 
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prejudices orer weak miiMld^ that the vi^ry ^tecisiDtfe ofaome 
of ti^ courts were tinctured with that doctrine. It was uu-' 
dotibtedly an abominable doctrine. 1 Uiought so then, and I 
think so still ; but, nevertheless, it was a popular ^octrine^ 
and came immediately from those who are caUed the friends 
of liberty; how deservedly, time will show. True liberty, in 
nay opinion, can only exist when justioe is equally adminiatert 
ed to all; to the king and to the beggar. Where is the jus- 
tice then, or where is the law that protects a member of par- 
liament, more than any other man, from the punishment due 
to his crimes ? The laws of this country allow of no.^pljieci 
nor any employment, to be a sanctuary for crimes.! am4 
where I have the honour to sit as judge, neither royal fitr 
Tour, ©or popular applause, shall protect the ^ilty. 

I halve now only to beg pardon for having eii^loyed ^ 
much 4>i'your lordships' time ; and 1 am^orry abfll, £rau^ 
with so m^ua^ good consequences, has not met with anabW 
^dvojQjate : but I doubt not your lordships' determinaliom 
,will convince the world, that a bill, calculated to contribute 
so. much to the equal distribution of justi^^ as the preseDt,^ 
i^equires with your Ico-dships but very httle support. 

SECTION V. , ^ 

^n address to yourifg persons, ^ 
I INTEND, in th^saddress, to»how.you thttini^OFla^rceof be* 
ginning early to give serious attention to your conduct. A» 
soon as you are capable of reflection, you must perceive-that 
there is a right and a wronginhuinan actions^ You s^, that 
those who are born with the same advantages of fortune ». are, 
not all equally prosperous in the course of life. While some 
bf them, by wise and steady conduct, attain diili^cUon in the 
world, and pass thejj: days with comfort and hoi»>ur; others, 
of the same rank, by me^ and vicious behaviour, forfeit the 
advantages of their birth; involve themselves m much mis* 
ery ; and end in being a disgrace td^ their friends, and a bur- 
den on society. Early, then, may you learn, that it is not on 
the external condition in which you find yourselves placed, 
but on the part which you afre to act, that your welfare or 
unhaflftiness, your honour or infamy, depends. Now, when 
beginning to act that part, what can be of greater moment, 
than to regulate your plan of conduct with the most serious 
attention, before you have yet committed any fatal or irre*- 
trievable errors ? If instead of exerting reflection foif thift* 
Taloi^le yorpose, you deliver yoarse^es ttp, at so^iticsdi a 
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time, tolloth and pleasures ; if you refuse to Usten to any 
©ouQsellor bat humour, or to a^end to^ny pursuit except that 
ofamuseoieQt ; if you allow yotti»elves to float loose and 
careless on the tide of life, ready to receive any direction" 
wbfch the current of fashion may chance to give you ; what 
can you expect to follow from such beginnings ? While so 
many around you are undergoing the sad consequences^ of a 
Hfee indiScretion^fbrwhat reason shall not those conaequ^icea 
extend to you? Shall you atfein success without tUatprepara- 
tion^-aad escape dangers without that precaution, which are 
required of others? Shall happiness growupto you,ofitsown 
ftccrordvBtid solicit your acceptance, when, to thcrestof man- 
land, it U the fruit of loug cultivation, and th^ acquisition of 
labour and care?-— ^Deceive not yo»rs.elves with those arro- 
gant hopes. Wiiatever be your rank, Providence will not, 
fer your sake, reverse its established order. The Author of- 
your being hath enjoined yon to **take heed to your ways; 
to pwadertbe paths of your feet; to remember your Creator 
in the days of your youth." He hath decreed, that they on- 
ly " who seek aifcer wisdom, shall find it; that fools shall be 
afflicted, because of their trausgressions ; and that whoever 
refuseth instruction, shall destroy his own soul." By listen- 
ing to these admanitions, and tempering the vivacity ofyouth 
with a proper mixture of serious thought, you may ensure 
cheerfulness for the regt of life^-butby delivering yourselves 
^p at present to ^ddiness and kvity, you lay the foundation 
of lasting heaviness of heJtrt. 

When you look forward to those plans of life, which either 
your circumstances have suggested, or your friends have pro- 
posed, you will not hesitate to aeknowlege, that in* order tof 
pursue them wilh advantage, some previous discipline is re- 
quisite. Be assured, that whatever is to be your profession, 
no education is more necessary to your success, than the ac- 
quirement of virtuous dispositions and habits. This is the 
universal preparation for every character, and every station 
in life. Bad as the world is, respect is always paid to virtue. 
In the usual course of human a&irs, it will be found, that a 
plain understanding, joined witlf acknowleged worth, contri- 
butes more to prosperity, tl^n the brightest part without pro- 
bity or honour. VVhether science, or business, ©r public life, 
be your aim, virtue still enters, for a principal share, into all 
those great departments of society. It is connected with 
eminence, in every lil>eral art; with reputation in every branch 
©ffiur and useful business; with distinction in every public 
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station. The vigoxir wbich it gives the mipd, and Ae weigkt 
which it adds to character; the generous seotimients which it 
breathes; the undaunted spirit which it inspires; the ardour 
^ of diligence which it quickens^ the freedom which it pro- 
cures £rom pernicious* and dishonourable avocations ;.are 
the foundations of all that is highly hononrabie, or greatly 
suceessful among men. , » : 

^Riatever ornamental or engaging endowments you now 
possess, virtue is a necessary requisite^in orderto their shining 
with proper lustre. Feeble are the attractions of the £dre^ 
form, if it be suspected that nothing within corresponds to 
the pleasing appearsmce without* Short are the, triumphs of 
wit, wken it it supposed to be the vehicle of. malice. By 
whatever ineans yo« mfij at first attract the attention, you 
can hold theesteem, and sacure the hearts of nthers, <Mily byt 
amiable dispositions, and the accomplishments of the mind. 
These are the qualities whose influence will Ktst, when the 
lustre of all that once sparkled and dazzled has passed away. 
Let not then the season of youth be barren of improve- 
ments, so essential to your fatnre felicity and honour^ Now 
is the seed-time of life; and according to " what you sow, you 
shall reap. " Your character is now, under Divine Assistance, 
of your own forming; your fete is, in some measure, put into 
your own hands. Your natnre is as yet pliant and soft. Habits 
have not establi^^h€d t^eir ^pmtnion. Prejudices have not 
pre-occupied your understanding. The world has not had 
time to contract and debase yourtfections^. All your powera 
are more vigorous, disembarrassed, and free, th^n they will 
be at any future period. VVhateverimpaUeyou now give to , 
your desires and passions^ t^e direction ifi likely to continue. 
It will form the channel, in which yc^ur life isfto run ; nuy, it 
may d'etermine its everlasting issue. Consider then the em- 
ployment of this important period, as the hi;^he*<t trust which 
shall ever be committed to you ; as in a greiit measitre de- 
cisive of your happiness, in time, and in eternity. As in the 
succession of the seasons, ea<?h, by the invariable laws of 
nature, affects the productions of what is next in course; so, 
in human Ufe, every period Wour age, acconlingas it is well 
or ill spent, influences the bapp^iesa of that which is to fal- 
low. Virtuoiisyoutb gradually brings forward accomplished 
and flourishing manhood; and such manhood p,\sses of itself, 
without uneasiness, into respectable and tranquil old nge. 
But when nature is turned out ofits regular course, disorder 
takes place in the moral, just as in the vegetable w^d. If 
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the spring put forth no blossoms, in ftumraer there will be 
no beantj, and in autumn, no fruit :* so, if youth be trifled 
away without improvement, manhood will probably be con- 
temptible, and old i^e miserable. If the beginnings of life 
have been ** vanity," its latter end can scarcely be any other 
than "vexation of spirit." 

I shall finish this address, with calling your attention io 
that dependence on the blessing of Heaven, which, amidst all 
your enderivours after improvement, you ought continually 
to preserve. It is too common with the young, even when 
they resolve to tread the path of virtue and honour, to set 
out with presumptuous confidence in tkemselves. Trust- 
ing to their own abilities for carrying them successfully 
through Hfe, they are careless of applj^iug to God, or of 
deriving any assistance from what they are af)t to reckon 
the gloomy discipline of religion. Alas ! how little do they 
Jmow the dangers which await them f Neither human wis- 
dom, nor faunaan virtue, unsupported by religion, is equal 
to the trying situations which often occur in life. By the 
shock of temptation, how frequently have the most virtu- 
o<is intentions been overthrown ? Under the pressure of 
disaster, how oflen has the greatest constancy sunk 1 
*' Every good, and every perfect gift, is from above." Wis- 
dom and virtue, as well as *' riches and honour, come from 
God." Destitute of his fivour, you are in no better situa- 
tion, with all your boasted abilities, than or[)hans left to 
gander in a trackless desert, without any guide to conduct 
them, or any shelter to cover them from the gathering 
storm. Correct, then, this iU-founded arrogance. Expect 
not, that your happiness can be independent of Him who 
made you. By faith and repentance, apply to the Redeemer 
of the world. By piety and prayer, seek the protection 
of the God of heaven. I conclude with the solemn words, 
in- which a great prince delivered his dying charge to his 
son : words, which every young person ought to consider 
as addressed to himself, and to^engrave deeply on his heart: 
*' Solomon, my son, know thou the God of thy fathers ; and 
serve him* with a perfect heart^, and with a willing mind. 
For the Lord searcheth aU hearts, and understandeth all 
the imaginations of the thoughts. If thou seek him, he will 
be fou&d of thee ; but if thou forsake him, h^wili cast thee 
off for ever." blair 
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CHAP. IX. * 

PROMISCUOUS PIECES. 
SECTION I. 

Earthquake at Calabria, in the yeSr 1638. 

An account of this dreadfttl eartti<)uake, is^giren by tb€ 
celebrated father Kircher. It happened whilst he was mi 
his journey to visit Mount jEtna^^and the rest of the -wonders 
that lie towards the South of Ualy. Kircher is cont^dered, 
by schoLirs, 9s one of the greatest prodigies^ of learning. 

** Having hired a boat, in %ompany%ith four more, (two 
friars of tlje order of ^^f. Francis, and two seeularsi) we 
launched from the harbour of Messjina, in Sicily? and arrived, 
the same d^> at the promontory of Peloros. Uinr destioatioti 
was for the city of Euphaemia, in Calabria ; wh«re we had 
some business to transact ; and where We^lestgeed to tarry 
for some time. However, Providence seemed willing to-cross 
our design ; for we were obliged to^fonti^ue three days at 
Pelorus, on account of the weather; and though we often pc^ 
out to sea, yet we were as'ofiten driven back. At len^h^ 
wearied with the delay, we resolved to prosecute ourveyslg^; 
and,* although the sea seemed more than usually' agitated, we 
ventured forward. The gulf of Charybdis, which w^ ap* 
proached, seemed whirled round in such a manner, as to form 
a vast hollow, verging to a point in tl^ centre. Proce«diBg 
onward, and- turning my eyes to iEtna, I saw it caSt forth 
large volumes of 8moke,of mountainous,sizes,which^€ntiffelj 
covered the isl^\nd,'and blotted out the very shores from^XMr 
view. This, together with the dreadful noise, aed the suP 
phurous stench which was strongly perceived, tiUed me with 
apprehensions^ that some more'dreadfu I calamity was impend^ 
ing. J'he sea itself seemed to wear a very unu^al appear* 
ance : they who have seen a lake in a violent shower of rain, 
covered all over with but)bles, wMl conceive some idea^of its 
agitations. My surprise wa^ still increiised, iJy the Ctxlmness 
and serenity of the weather ; n^t a breeze, not a cloud, which 
might be supposed to put all nature thus into motion. I 
therefore warued my companions, that an e;irthquake ^as ap- 
proaching ; and, after some time, makiug for the shore witH 
all possible diligance, we l:mdetl at T ropoBa, happy mj* thank- 
.ful for having escaj>ed the threatening dangers of the sea." 
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" But our trtumphs at land were of shoFt duration ; for we 
kad scarcely arrived at the Jesuit's College, in that city, when 
our ears were stunned with a horrid sound, resembliog that of 
an infinite number of chariots, driven fiercely forward ; ttie 
wheels rattlinaj, and the thongs cracking. Soon after this, a 
most dreadful earthquake ensued ; so that the whole tract 
upon which we stood seemed to vibrate, as if we were in the 
scale of a balance that continued wavering. This tnotion, 
however, soon grew more violent ; and being no longer able 
to keep my legs, 1 was thrown prostrate upon the ground, in 
the mean time, the universal ruin round me redoubled my 
amazement. The crash of fidling houses, the tottering of 
towers, and the grojms of the dying, all contributed to raise 
my terror and despair. On every side of me, I saw nothing 
^t a scene of ruin; anddangerthreateningwherever I should 
fly; 1 recommended myself to God, as my last great refuge. 
At that hour, O how vain was every sublunary^happiness ! 
Weakh, honour, empire, wisdom, all mere useless sounds, and 
as empty as the bubbles of the deep I Just standing on the 
tiireshold of eternity, nothing but God was my pleasure ; and 
the nearer I approached, I only loved him the more. After 
tome tinae, however, finding that 1 remained unhurt, amidst 
the general concussion, I resolved to venture for safety ; and 
miming as fast as I could, I reached the shore, but almost 
terrified out of my reason. I did not search long here, till I 
found the boat in which 1 had landed ; and my companions 
akov whose terrors were even greater than mine. Our 
meeting was not of that kind, where every one is desirous of 
teHing his own happy escape : it was all silence, and a gloomy 
dread of impending terrors." 

" Leaving this seat of desolation, we prosecuted our voyage 
along the coast ; and the next day came to Rochetta, where 
we landed, although the earth still continued in violent agita- 
tions. But we had scarcely arrived at our inn, when we were 
once more obhged to return to the boat ; and, in about half 
an hour, we saw the greater part of the town, and the inn 
9^ which we had set up, dashed to the ground, and burying 
the inhabitants beifeath the ruins.*' 

" In this manner, proceeding onward in our little vessel, 
finding no safety at land, and yet, from the smallness of our 
boat, having but a very dangerous continuance at sea, we at 
length landed at Lopizium, a castle midway between Tropaea 
and Euphaemia, the city to which, as I said before, we were 
bound. Here, wherever I turned my eyes, notliing but 
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scenes of ruin ^d horror appesare^ ; towns and castte^lcTel- 
ed to thejE:rottnd-; Strdmboli, though at sixty miles distance, 
belchingforth flmnes in an uriusnal manner, and with aboise 
wjhich I could distinctly hear. But my attention was quickly 
turned from more renmte, to contiguous danger. The rum 
bling sound of an approaching earthquake, which we by this 
time were grown acquainted with, alarmed us for the conse-^ 
quence's ; it every moment seemed to gro»v louder, and to 
approach nearer. The place on which we stood now begad 
to shake mo§t dreadfully : so that being unable to stand, my 
companions and I caught hold of wl>atever shrub grew neicf 
to us, and supported ourseliies in that manner.'* 

*' After some time, this violent paroxysm ceasing, we agmtt 
stood up, in order to prosecute our voyage to Euphsmia,' 
which lay within sight. In the mean time, while we were 
preparing for this purpose, I turned ntj'eyes towards the city, 
but could s^e only a frightful dark cloud, that seemed to rest 
upon the place. This the more surpri!?ed us, fis the weathe:^ 
was so very seretie. We waited, therefore, till the clond had 
passed away : then turning to look for the city, it was totally 
sunk. -Wonderful to tell ! nothing but a dismal and (Putrid 
lake was seen where it stood. We looked about to find some 
one th^t could tell us of its sad catastrophe, but could see no 
person. All was becoaie a melancholy solitude ; a scene of 
hideous desolation. Thus proceeding pensively along, in 
quest of some human being that could give us a little infor* 
mation, we at length saw a boy sitting by theshore^ and ap- 
pearing stupified with-. terror. Of him, therefore, we inquir- 
ed concerning the fate of the city ; but he could notl)e pre- 
vailed on to give us an araswer. We entreated him, witii 
every expression of tenderness and pity to tell us ; but hi» 
senses were quite wrapt up in the contemplation of the dan- 
ger he had escaped. We offered him some vie tnaU, but he 
seemed to loath the sight. We still persisted in our oflices of 
kindness ; but he only points to the place of the city, like 
one out of his senses ; and then running up into the woods, 
was never heard of after. Such was the fate of the city d[ 
Euphaemia. As we continued our melasicholy course along 
the shore, the whole coast, for the space of two hundred 
miles, presented nothiifg but the remains of cities ; and men 
scattered, without a habitation, over the fields. Proceed • 
ing thus along, we at length ended our distressful voyagct 
by arriving at Naples, after havuig escaped a thousand dari^> 
gers both at sea and land," goldsmith. 
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SECTION n. 

1^ Letter from Pliny to Geminius. 

Do we not sometimes observe a sort of people, wno though 
they are themselves iirfder the abject dominion of every vice, 
show a kind of malicious resentment against the errors of 
others ; and are most severe upon those whom they most re- 
semble ? yet, surely a lenity of disposition, even in persons 
who have the least occasion for clemency themselves, is of all 
virtues the most becoming. The highest of all characters, 
ID my estimation, is his, who is as ready to pardon the errors 
of mankind, as if he were every day g^iilty of some himself j 
5aid, at the same time, as cautious of committing a fault, as 
if he never forgave one. It is a rule then which we should, 
' upon all occasions, both private and public, most rehgiously 
observe ; " to be inexorable to our own failings, while we 
treat those of tlie rest of the world with tenderness, not ex*- 
ceptiog even such as forgive none but themselves." 

1 shall, perhaps, be asked, whoit is that has given occasion 
to these reflections. Know then that a certain person lately 
*— but of that when we meet — though, upon second thoughts, 
not even then ; lest, whilst 1 condemn and expose his conduct, 
I shall act counter to that maxim 1 particularlj^ recommend. 
Whoever therefore, and whatever he is, shall remain in si- 
lence : for though there may be some use, perhaps, in setting 
a mark upon the man, for the sake of example, there will be 
more, however, in sparing him, for the sake of humanity. 
Farewell. melmotii's pliny. 

SECTION III. 
Letter from Pliny to Marcellinus, on the dmth of an 
ainiable young woman. 
I WRITE this under the utmost oppression of sorrow : the 
youngest daughter of my friend Fundanus is dead ! Never 
surely was there a more agreeable, and more amiable young 
person ; or one who better deserved to have enjoyed a long, 
I had almost said, an immortal life ! She had all the wisdom 
of ^e, and discretion of amatron, joined with youthful sweet- 
ness and virgin modesty. With what an engaging fondness 
did she behave to her father ! How kindly and respectfully 
receive his friends I Flow affectionately treat all those who, 
in their respective offices, had the care and education of her ! 
She employed much of her time in reading, in which she dis- 
covered great strength of judgment; she indulged herself in 
few diversions, and those with much caution. With what 
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loAearance, with what patience, with what courage, did she 
endure her last illaess ! She complied with all the directi|>iis 
.of her physicians ; she ericouraged her sister, and her father|^ 
aad, when all h^ strength of hody was exhausted, supported 
hen^f by the single vigour of her mmd. That, indeed, coa- 
tinued, ^ven to her last moments, unbroken by (^ pain of a 
long illness, or the terrors of approaching death ; and it is a 
reflection which m:ikes the loss of her so much the more td 
be lamented. A loss infinitely severe ! and more severe bj 
the particular conjuncture in which it happened ! She was 
contracted to a most worthy youth ; the wedding day was 
£xed, and we were aU invited. — How sad a change from the 
highest joy, to the deepest sorrow ! How shall I express th^ 
Wound that pierced my heart, when I heard Fundanas him- 
self, (as grief is ever finding out circumstances to aggravate 
its affliction,) ordering the money he had designed to lay out 
upon clothes and jewels for her marriage, to be employed inl 
myrrh and spices for her funeral! He is a roan of great learn* 
ing and good sense, who has applied himself, from his earliest 
youth, to the noblest and most elevated studies : but all the 
maxims of fortitude which he. has received from books, or ad? 
vanced himself, he now absolutely rejects ; and every othef 
virtue of his«heart gives place to all a parent's tenderness* 
We shall excuse, we shall even approve his sorrow, when we 
consider what he has lost. He has lost a daugbt^ who resem<« 
bled him in his manners, as well as his person ; and exactly 
cojliedout all her father. If his friend Marceliinus shall think 
proper to write to him, upop the subject of so reasonable a 
grief, let me remind him not to use the rougher arguments of 
consolatio0^ and such,as seem to carry a sort of reproof with 
them ; but those of kia^ and sympathizing humanity. Time 
will render hina more open to the dictates of reason : fol* as 
a fresh wound shrinks back from the hand of the surgeon, 
but by degrees submits to, and even requires the n^^ans of it» 
cure ; so a mind, under the first impressions of a misfortune, 
shuns and rejects all arguments of consolation ; but at length, 
if applied with tenderness, calmly and willingly acquiesces^iA 
them. Farewell. iielmoth*s pliny. 

SECTION IV. 
On discretion, 

I HAVE often thought, if the minds of men were laid ope^ 
we should see but little diflerence between that of a 
man, and that of a fool. 

Ther? are infinite reveries, numberless extravagances,iuid- 
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k succession of vanities, which pass through bofh. The 
great difference is, that the first knows how to pick and cull 
his thoughts^ for conversation, by suppressing some, and 
communicating others? whereas the other lets them all in- 
differently fly out in words. This sort of discretion, how- 
ever, has no place in private conversation between intimate 
friends. On such occasions, the wisest men very often 
talk like the weakest ; for indeed talking with a friend is 
nothing else than thinking alovd. 

Tullj has therefore very justly exposed a precept, deliver- . 
ed by some ancient writers, That a man should live with his 
enemy in such a manner, as might leave him room to become 
his friend ; and with his friend, in such a manner, that, if he 
became his enemy, it should not be in his power to hurt himl 
The first part of this rule, which regards our behaviour to- 
wards an enemy, is indeed very reasonable, as well as very 
prudential ; but the latter part of it, which regards our beha- 
viour towards a friend, savours more of cunning than of dis- 
cretion : and would cut a man off from the greatest pleasures 
of life, which are the freedoms of conversation with a 
bosom friend. Besides that, when a friend is turned into 
an enemy, the world is just enough to accuse the per- 
fidiousness of the friend, rather than the indiscretion of the 
person who confided in him. 

Discretion does not only show itself in words, but in all the 
circumstances of action ; and is like an under-agent of Provi- 
dence, to guide and direct us in the ordinary concerns of life. 

There are many more shining qualities in the mind of man, 
but there is none so useful as discretion. It is this, indeed 
which gives a value to alj the rest ; which sets thetif at work 
in their proper times and places ; and turns them to the ad- 
vantage of the person who is possessed of them. Without it, 
learning is pedantry, and wit impertinence ; virtue itself 
looks like 'weakness ; the best parts only qualify a man to be 
more sprightly in errors, and active to his own prejudice. 

Discretion does not only make a man the master of his own 
parts, but of other men's. The discreet man finds out the ta- 
lents of those he converses with ; and knows how to apply 
them to proper uses. Accordingly, if we look into particular 
communities and divisions of men, we ipay observe, that it 
is the discreet man, not the witty, nor the learned, nor the 
fSbive, who guides the conversation, and gives measures to 
wjiety. A man with great talents, but void of discretion, 
h h)i^ Polyphemus in the fable, strong and blind ^ endued 
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with an irresistible force, whicb, for waat of si^t, b of no 
use to hiai< * 

Though a man hs« all other perfections, yet if he wants 
disfcretion, he will be of no great .consequence in the 
world ; on the contrary, if he has this single talent in per- 
fection, and but % common share of others, lie may de 
what he pleases in his particular station, of life; 

At the same time that I think discretion the most aseful ta- 
lent a man can be master of, i look ujion cunning to be the 
accomplishment of little, mean, ungenerous minds. Discre- 
*tion points out the noblest e»ds to u* ; and pursues themosi 
proper and laudable methddsi of attaining them : cunning has 
only private selfish aims ; and sticks at nothing which may . 
make them succeed* Discretion has large and extended 
views ; and, like a welkformed eye, commands a whole hori- 
zon : cunningis a kind of short-sightedness, that discovers the 
minutest objects which are near at hand, but b not able to dis- 
cern things at a distance. Discretion, the more it is dis- 
covered, gives a greater authority to the person who posses- 
ses it : cunning, when it is once detected, loses its force, an4 
makes a mati incapable of bringing about even those events 
which iie might have done, had lie passed only for a plain^ 
man. Discretion is the' perfection of reason ; and a guide to 
us in all the duties of life : cunningis a kind of instinct, that 
only looks out after our immediate interest ^ismd welfare; 
Discretion is only found in men of strong sense and good un- 
derstandings: cunning is often to be met with in brutes theto-i 
selves ; and in persons who are butthe fewest remov^es from' 
them. In short, cuniung is only the mimie of discretion ; Si^^ 
it may p*ss ppon weak men, in the same manner ixs. vivacity 
is often mistaken for wit, and gravity, for wisdom. 

The cast of mind which is natural to a discreet man, nmkeg 
him look forward into futurity, and consider what will be his 
condition millions of s^es hence, as well as whut it 4s at pre 
sent. He knows that the misery or happiness which is re 
served for him in another worid, loses nothingaf its re.dity by 
being placed at so great a distance from him. The objects 
do not appear little to him because tliey are remote. He 
considers, that those pleasures tmd pains which lie hid in 
eternity, approfich nearer to him every moment ; and will be 
present with him in raeir full weight and measure, as much as 
those pains yid pleasures which he feel^ at this very instai 
For this reason, he is careful to secure to himself that whi* 
is the proper happiness of his nature^ and the ultimate desijg^ 
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of his Ning. He carries his thoughts to the end of every 
action ; and considers the most distant, as well as the most 
immediate effects of it. He supersedes every little prospect 
of gain and actentage which offers itself here, if he does not 
find it coiifetent with his views of an hereafter. In a word, 
bis hopes are full of immortality ; his scbdfnes are large and 
^orious; and his conduct suitable to one who knows his true 
interest, and how to pursue it by proper methods, addison, 

SECTION V. 
On the government of our thoughts * 

A amLTiTUDE of cases occur, in which we are no le8« 
accountable for what we think, than for what we do. 

As, first, when the introduction of any train of thought de* 
pends upon ourselves, and is our voluntary act, by turning our 
attention towards such objects, awakening such passions, or 
engaging in such employments, as we know must give a pe- 
culiar determination to our thoughts. Next, when thoughts, 
by whatever accident they may have been originally suggest- 
ed, are indulged with deliberation and complacency, though 
the mind has been passive in theit reception, and, therefore, 
free from blame ; yet, if it be active in their continuance, the 
guilt becomes its own. They may have intruded at first, like 
Qnbidden guests; butifwhen entered, they are made welcome, 
and kindly entertained, the case is th^ same as if they had 
been invited from the beginning. If we are thus accountable 
to God for thoughts either voluntarily introduced, or de- 
liberately indulged, we are no less so, in the last place, for 
those which find admittance into *our hearts from supine 
negligence, from total relaxation of attention, from allowing 
our imiigination to rove with entire license, ** Uke the eyes of 
the fool, towards the end of the earth." Our minds are, in 
this case, thrown open to folly and vanity. They are prosti- 
tuted to every evil thing which pleases to take possession. 
The consequences must all be charged to our account; and 
in vain we plead excuse from human infirmity. Hence it 
appears, that the great object at which we are to aim in go- 
verning our thoughts, is, to take the most effectual mea- 
sures for preventing the introduction of such as are sinful; 
and for hastening their expulsion, if they shall have intro- 
duced themselves without consent of the will. 

But when we descend into our breasts, and examine how 
far we have studied to keep this object in view, who can tell, 
''how oft he hath offended ''" In no article of religion or 
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morals are men more culpably remiss, ^n in ,the anrestrain^ 
«d indulgence they give to fancy ; and 4iiat too, for the moet 
part, without remorse. Since the time that reason began to - 
exert her powers, thought, during our wakpg hours, has 
been active in every breast, withoutaQH>ment^si4^eii8ion or 
pause. The current of ideas has been always flowing. ^ The 
wheels of the spiritual engine have cb*CQli^ed with perpetual 
mt>tion. Let me askj what has been theiruit of this^inceissaiii 
activity, with the greater part of mankind? Of the inttamer»* 
ble hours that have beett employed in thought, h©w few ^o^e 
marked with any permanent or useful effect ? How many 
have either parsed away in idle dreams> or have been aban- 
doned to anxious discontented musing,. to unsocial and ma^ 
lignant passions, or to irregular and criminal desires ? Had I 
power to lay open that storehouse of iniquity which, the 
hearts oftoo many conceal; could I draw out and read to them 
a list of all the imaginations they havedevised, and all the pa§* 
sions they have indulged in secret; what a picture of men 
should 1 present to themselves ! What crimes would they 
appear to have perpetrated in secrecy, which to their most 
intimate companions they ^urst not reveal ! 

Even when men imagine their thoughts to be innocently 
employed, they too commonly suffer them to run out into ex» 
travagant imaginations, and chimerical plans of what they 
would wish to attain, or choose to be, if they could frame tbft 
course of things according to their desire. Though such em- 
ployments of fancy come not under the same description with 
those which are plainly criminal, yet wholly unblamable they 
seldom are. Besides the waste of time which they occasion, 
and the misappii^cation which they indicate of those intel- 
lectual powers that were given to us for much nobler pur- 
poses, such romantic speculations lead us always into^ the 
neighboui*hood of forbidden regions. They place us on dan- 
gerous ground. They are, for the most part, connected with 
some one bad passion; and they always nourish a giddy and 
frivolous turn of thought. They unfit the mind for applying 
with vigour to rational pursuits, or for acquiescing in sober 
plans of conduct. From that ideal world in which it allows 
itself to dwell, it returns to the commerce of men, unben^ 
and relaxed, sickly and tainted, averse to discharging the 
duties, and sometimes disquali^ed even for relishing the 
4>leasures of ordinary life. blai^. 
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SECTION VI. 

On the roiU which Jlow from unrestrained pasnon$. . 

When man revoked from his Maker, bis passions rebel|e4 
s^nst hiflAself ; imd, fpom beiog originally the ministers of 
reason^, have become the tyrants of the soul. Hence, in treat- 
ing of tUs sul^ect, two tlungs may be assumed as principles : 
first, that through the present weakness of the understand- 
ing, our passions are ollen directed towards improper objecte; 
and next, that even when their direction is just, and thdr ob- 
jects are innocent, they perpetually tend to run into excess ; 
they always hurry us towards their gratification, with a blind 
Imd dangerous impetuosity. On these two points then turns 
the whole government of our passions: firsts to ascertain the 
proper objects of their pursuit; and next, to i^strain them in 
that pursuit, when they would carry us beyond the bounds 
of reason. If there is any passion which intrudes itself un- 
seasonably into our mind, winch darkens and troubles our 
judgment, or habitually discomposes our temper; which un- 
fits us for properly discharging the duties, or disqualifies us 
for cheerfully enjoying the comforts of life, we may certain- 
ly conclude it to have gained a dangerous ^scen^ant. The 
great object which we ought to propose to ourselves is, to 
acquire a firm and steadfast mind, which the infatuation of 
passion shall not seduce, nor its violence shake ; which^ 
resting on fixed principles, shall, in the midst of contending 
emotions, remain free, and master of itself ; able to listen 
calmly to the voice of conscience, and^repared to obey its 
fhctates without hesitation. 

To obtain, if possible, such commind of passion, is one of 
the highiest attainments of the rational nature. Arguments 
to show its importance crowd upon us from every quarter. 
If there be any fertile source of mischief to h^man life, it is, 
beyond doubt, the misrule of passion. It is this which poi- 
sons the enjoyment of individuals, overturns the or^r of so- 
ciety , and strews the path of life with so many miseries, as to 
render it indeed the vale of tears. All those great scenes of 
public calamity^ which we behold with astoni^hnaent and hor- 
ror, have originated from the source of violent passions.These 
have overspread the earth with bloodshed. These have point- 
ed the assassin's dagger^ and filled the pc isonod bowl. These^ 
in every age, have furnished too copious materials for theora^ 
tor's pathetic declamation^ and for the poet's tragical so^^ 
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When from public life we descend to private conduct, 
^ough passion operates not there in so wide and destructive 
a sphere, we shall find its influence to be no less b^eful. I 
need not mention thig black and fierce passions, such as envjr, 
jealousy, and revenge, whose ^fleets are obviously noxious, 
and whose agitations are immediate misery. But take any of 
the licentious and sensual kind. Suppose it to have unlimited 
scope; trace it throughout its course;; and we shall find that 
gradually, as it rises, it taints the soundness, and troubles the 
peace, of his mind over whom it reigns; that, in its progress, 
it engages hitn io pursuits ivhich are marked either with 
danger or i\it)i shame; that, in the end, it wastes his fot^ 
tune, destroys his health, or debases his character; and ag- 
gravates all the miseries in which it has involved him, wiSi 
the concluding pangs of bitter remorse. Through all the 
stages of this ^M course, how many have heretofore run? 
What multitudes do we daily )>ehold pursuing it, with blind 
and headlong steps i blai^ 

SECTION VIL 

On the prdper state of our temper, with respect to one another 

It is eviflent, in the general,^that if we consult either pub- 
Mc welfare or private happiness.. Christian charity ought to 
regulate our disposition in mutual intercourse. But as thi^ 
great principle admits of several diversified appearances, let 
as consider some of the chief forms under which it ought 
to show itself in the usual tenor of life. 

What, first, presents itself to be recommended, is a peace- 
able temper ; a disposition averse to give ofience, and desi- 
rous of cultivating harmiHiy, and amicable intercourse in so- 
ciety. This supposes yielding and condescending manners* 
unwillingness to qntend with others about trifles, and, in con- 
tests that are unarcldable, proper moderation of spirit Suck 
a temper is the first principle of self-enjoyment. It is the ba- 
sis of aU^rder and happiness among mankind. The positive 
and contentious, the rude and quarrelsome, are the bane of 
society. They seem destined to blast the small share of com- 
fort which nature has here allotted to man. But they cannot 
disturb the peace of others, more than th^y break their own* 
The^hurricane rages first in their own bosom, before it is let 
forth upon the world. In the tempests which they raise, they 
are alwsiye tost ; and frequently it is their lot to perish. 

A peaceable temper must be supported by a candid one, or 
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^ disposition to view the conduct of others with fairness and 
impartiality. This stands opposed to a jealous and suspicious 
temper, which ascribes every action to the worst motive, and 
throws a black shade over every character. If we would 
be happy in ourselves, or in our connexions with others, let 
tis guard against this malignant. spirit. Let us study that 
charity "which thinketh no evil;" that temper which, with- 
out degenerating into credulity, will dispose us to be just; 
and which can allow us to observe an error, without impifting 
it as a crime. Thus we shall be kept free from that continual ir- 
ritation which imagin^vry injuries raise in a suspcious breast; 
aiid shall walk among men as our brethren, not as our enemies. 

But to be peaceable, and to be candid, is not all that is re- 
quired of a good man. He must' cultivate a kind, generous, 
and sympathising temper, which feels for distress, wherever 
it is "beheld ; which enters into the concerns of his friends 
with ardour; and to idl with whom he has intercourse, is gen- 
tle, obliging, and humane. How amiable appears such a 
disposition, when contrasted with a malicious or envious tem- 
per, which wraps itself up in its own narrow interest, looks 
with an evil eye on the success of others, and with an un- 
natural satisfaction, feeds on their disappointments or mise- 
ries ! How little does he know of the true happiness of life, 
who is^'^ stranger to t^at intercourse of good offices and kind 
affections, which, by a pleasing charm, attaches men to one 
another, and circulates joy from heart to heart ! 

W-e are not -to imagine, that a benevolent temper Bnds no 
exercise, unless when opportunities offer of performing ac- 
tmns of high generosity, or of extensive utility. These may 
seldom occur. The condition of the greater part of mankind 
in a good measure, precludes them. But, in the ordinary 
round of human affairs, many occaiyons daily present them- 
selves, of mitigating the vexations which others stiffer ; of 
soothing their minds ; of aiding their interest; of promoting 
their cheerfulness, or ease. Such occasions may relate to the 
smaller incidents of life. But let us remember, <hat of small 
incidents the system of human life is chiefly composed. The 
attentions which respect these, when suggested by real benig- 
nity of temper, are often more material to the happiness of 
those around us, than actions which carry the appearance 
of greater dignity and splendour. No wise or good man ought 
to account any rules of behaviour as below his regard, 
which tend to cement the great brotherhood of mankind Id 
4:Qai£>rtable union. 
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Particalarly amidst that familiar intercourse wbich belongs 
■to domestic life, all the virtaes of temper find an ample rai^e. 
It is very nnfortuns^e, that within that circle, men too oflen 
^ink themselves at liberty, to give unrestrained Vjent to the 
caprice of passion and humour. Whereas there, on the con- 
trary, more than any where else, it concerns them to attend 
to the gorernment of their heart; to check what is violent in 
their tempers, and to soften what is harsh in their manners. 
For there the temper is formed. There, the real charactei 
displays itself. The forms of the world disguise men when 
abroad. But within his own family, every men is known «to 
be what he truly is. — In all our ititercourse then with others, 
particularly in that which is closest and most intimate, letc^ 
cultivate a peaceable, a candid, a gentle, and friendly temper. 
This is the temper to which, by repeated injunctions, our 
hol^r religion seeks to form us. This, was th^ temper •£ 
Chnst. This is the temper of heaven. 

SECTION VIII. 

Excellence cf the holy Scrtptnres^ 

Is it bigotry to believe the sublime truths of t)ie Gospel^ 
with full assurance •f faith ? I glory in such bigotry. I 
would not part with it for a thousand worlds. I congratulate 
the man who is possessed ofit: for, amidst all the vicissitudes 
4ind calamities of the present state, that man enjoys an in- 
exhaustible Aind of consolation, of which it is not in the 
power of fortune to deprive him. 

I'here is not a book on earth, so favourable to all the kind, 
and all the sublime affections; or so unfriendly to hatred and 
persecution, to tyranny, to injustice, and every sort of ma« 
levolence, as the Gospel. It breathes nothing throughout, 
but mercy, benevolence, and peace. 

Poetry is sublime, when it awakens in the mind any great 
and good affection, as piety, or patriotism. This is one of the 
noblest effects of the art. The Psalms are remarkable, be- 
yond all otiier writings, for their power of inspiring devout 
emotions. But it is not in this respect only, that they are 
sublime. Of the divine nature, they contain the most magai- 
ficent descriptions, that the soul of man can comprehend. 
The hundred and fourth Psalm, in particular, displays the 
power and goodness of Providence, in creating and preserv- 
tng the worlds and the various tribes of animals in it, witii 
•uch majestic brevity and beauty, as it is vain to l«ok for hk 
any human composition^ 
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Such of the doctrines of the Gospel as are level to hunoaa 
capacity, appear to he agreeable to the purest truth, and th« 
soundest morality. All the genius and learning of the heathen; 
world; all the penetration of Pythagoras, Socrates, and Aris- 
totle, had never been able to produce such a system of moral 
duty, and so rational an account of Providence and of man^ 
as are to be found in the New Testament. Compared, in* 
deed, with this, all other moral and theological wisdooi 
Loses, discotiateBBiic'dr and like folly showi. muktra^ 

SECTION IX. 

JUfieehoM occcmoned by a review cfike bUtiings, prtmmmeed 
by Oirut on his diseiphi^ in his sermon on the mount. 

What abundant reason have we to thank God, that Hum 
large and instructive discourse of our blessed Redeemer, is 
•o particularly recorded by the sacred historian. Let every 
o&e Uiat ** hath ears to hear," attend to it : for surely no 
nan ever spoke as our Lord did on this occasion. Let us 
$s our minds in a posture of humble attention, that we ma^ 
" receive the law from his mouth." 

He opened it with blessings, repeated and^ most ibqiortant 
blessings. But on whom are they pronounced? and whom 
are we taUght to think the happiest of mankind ? The meek 
and the humble ; the penitent and the merciful; the peace- 
ful and the pure ; those that hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness ; those that labour^ but faint not, under persecu- 
tion ! Lord ! how different are thy maxims from those of the 
children of this world ! They call the proud happy; and ad- 
mire the gay, the rich, the powerful, and the victorious. 
But let a vain world take its gaudy trifles, and dress up the 
foolish creatures that pursue them« May our souls shar« 
in that happiness, which the Son of God came to recoounend 
and to procure I May we obtain mercy of the Lord ; may 
we be owned as his children ; enjoy his pres^ce ; and in- 
herit his kingdom! With these enjoyments, and these hopes, 
we will. cheerfully welcome the lowest, or the most patn- 
fiil circumstances. 

Let us be animated to cultivate those amiable virtues, 
which are here recommended to us; this humility and meek- 
ness; this penitent sense of sin; this ardent desire after right- 
eousness; this compassion and purity; this pedcefulness and 
fortUude of soul ; and» in. a word, this universal goodimn 
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which heroines us, as we sustain the character of V the salt 
#f the earth," and ** the light of the world." 

Is there not reason to lament, that we answer the charac- 
^r no better ? Is there not reason to exclaim with a good 
man in former times, *' Blessed Lord I either these are not 
thy words, or we are not Christians!" Oh, season our hearts 
more effectually with thy grace \ Pour forth that divine oil 
on our lamps ! Then shall the flame brighten ; then, shall 
the ancient honour9 of thy religion be revived ; and multi' 
tudes be awakened and animated, by the lustre of it, '* to 
glorify our Father in heaven." dodoridgk. 

SECTION X 

Schemes of life often illusory, 

Omar, the son of Hassan, had passed seventy five years in 
honour and prosperity. The favour of three successive califs ' 
had filled his house with gold and silver; and whenever heap* 
peared, the benedictions of the people proclaimed his passage 

Terrej»trial happiness is of short continuance. The brigni^ 
ness of the flame is wasting its fuel ; the fragrant flower id 
passing away ih its own odours. The vigour of Omar began 
to fail ; the curls of beauty fell from his head ; strength de^ 
parted from his hands ; and agility from his feet. He gave 
back to the calif the keys of trust, and the seals of secrecy; 
and sought no other pleasure for the remains of life, than 
the converse of the wise, and the gratitude of the good. 

The. powers of his mind were yet unimpaired. His chain* 
ber was filled by visitants, eager to catch the dictates of 
experience, and oflicious to pay the tribute of admiration. 
Csded, the~ son of the viceroy of Egypt, entered every day 
early, and retired late. He was beautiful and eloquent : 
Omar admired his wit, and loved his docility. '* Tell me/' 
said Caled, " thou to whose voice nations have listened, and^ 
whose wisdom is known to the extremities of Asia, tell me 
how I may resemble Omar th^ prudent; The arts by which 
thou hast gained power and preserved it, are to thee no 
longer necessary or useful ; impart to me the secret of thy 
coEiduct, and teach me the plan upon which thy wisdom has 
built thy fortune." 

** Young man," said Omar, "it is oflittle use to form plant, 
of life. When I took my first survey of the world, in my 
twentieth year, having considered the various conditions of 
mankind, in the hour of solitude I said thus to myself, leaning 
against a cedar, which spread its branches over my headt 
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• Seventy years are allowed to man; I have yet fifty remain- 
ing. Ten years I will allot to the attainment of knowledge, 
and ten I will pass in foreign countries ; 1 shall be learned, 
and therefore shall be honoured; every city will shout at my 
arrival, and every student will solicit my friendship. Twenty 
years thus passed, will store my mind with images, whichi 
shall be busy, through the rest of my life, in combining and 
comparing. I shall revel in inexhaustible accumulations of 
intellectual riches; I shall find new' pleasures for every mo- 
ment; and shall never- more be weary of myself. I will not, 
however, deviate too far from the beaten track of life ; but 
will try what can be found in female delicacy. I will marry 
a wife beautiful as the«Houries, and wise as Zpbeide : with 
her I will live twenty years within the suburbs of Bagdat, ia 
every pleasure that wealth can purchase; and fancy can in- 
vent. ' I will then retire to a rural dwelling; pass my days 
in obscurity and contemplation; and lie silently down on the 
bed of death. Through my life it shall be my settled resolu- 
tion, that I will never depend upon the smile of princes; that 
I will never stand exposed to the artifices of courts ; I will 
never pant for public honours, nor disturb my quiet with 
die affairs of state.' Such was my scheme of- life,.whic^ I 
impressed indelibly upon my- memory." 

*' The first part of my ei^uing time was to be spent itk 
search of knowledge; and I know not how I was diverted from 
my design. I had no visible impediments without, nor any 
ungovernable passions within. I regarded knowledge as the 
highest honour, and the most engaging pleasure ; yet day 
stole upon day, and month glided after month, till i found 
that seven years of the first ten had vanished, and left nothing 
behind them. I now postponed my purpose of travelling ; 
for why should 1 go abroad, while so much remained to be 
learned at home? I immured myself for four years, and stu- 
died the laws of the empire. The fame of my skill reached 
^^ judges; I was found able to speak upon doubtful ques- 
tions; and was commanded to stand at the footstool of the 
ealif. I was heard with attention; 1 was consulted withcon- 
fidence ; and the love of praise fasteped on my heart." 

*' I still wished to see distant countries; listened with rap- 
ture to thc^ relations of travellers; and resolved some time to 
ask my dismission, that I might feast my soul with novelty: 
but my presence was always necessary ; and the stream of 
* business hurried me along. Son^etimes I was afraid lest I 
thottld be enlarged with ingratitude : l^ut I still proposed \^ 
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Irarel, wd therefore would not confine myself bytnarriage." 
" In my fifUeth year, I began to suspect that the time of 
irarelliog was past; and thought it best to lay hold on the ^ 
ielicity yet in my power, and indulge myself in domestic plea* *' 
sures. But at fi% no man easily finds ^ woman beautiful as 
ike Hourtes, and wise as Zobeide. I inquired and rejected^ 
oonsulted aiul deliberated, till the sixty-second year made 
Kie ashamed of wishing to marry. I had now notlung left 
but retireBient ; and for retiremetit 1 never found a tkne» . 
till disease fi)rced me from public employraent." 

**Such was my scheme, and such has been its conse* 
quence. With an insatiable thirst for Jcnowledge,. 1 trided 
away the years of improvement ; wi^i a re^less desire of 
seeing different countries, 1 have always resided in the same 
cky ; with the highest expectation of connubial felicity, I 
have lived unmarried ; and with unalterable resolutions of 
contemplative retirement, I ai^ going to die within the walls 
jsf Bag4at." br. johnson. ^ 

SECTION XL 
Tht pleasures of virtuoiLs sens^ility. 

The good effecte of true sensibility on general virtue aod 
liappiness, admit of no dispute. Let us consider its effect oa 
the happiness of him who possesses it, and the various plea- 
sures to which it gives him access. If he is mi^er of richet * 
or influence, it affords him the means of increasing his own 
enjoyment, by relieving the wants, or increasing the comforts 
of others, if he commands not these advantages, y^t all the 
eomforts, which he sees in the possession of thedeserving^ be-* 
come in some sort his» by his rejoicixig in the good which they 
enjoy. Even the lace of nature yieh^ a satisfaction to him, 
which the insensible can never know. The profosionof good* 
ness, which he beholds poured forth on the universe, dilates 
his heart with the thought,that innuilienible multitudes around 
him we blest and happy. When he sees the labours of men 
appearing to prosper,and views a country fiourishing in wealth 
and industry; when he beholds the spring coming forth in its 
beauty, and reviving the decayed face of nature; or in autumn 
beholds the fields l^ided with plenty, and the year crowned 
with all its fruitsf he lilts his afiections with gratitude to j^ 
great Fsither of all, mid rejoices in the general felicity and joy. 

It may indeed be objected, that the name sensit^i^ Ic^s 
open the heart to be pierced with ni^y wounds, frofli&e dis- * 
tresses which abound in the world ^exposes us to fretjuenC 
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•uffertfigfr^m the partrcifation which itcommuiiieftted ^^Ihe 
0OITOWS, as well ^s t)f the joys of friendship. But let it be 
considered, that the tender melancholy of sympathy, is ac- 
companied with a sensation, which they who ieel it wonld 
not exchange for the gratifications of the selfish. When the 
heart is strongly moved by any of the land affections, even 
when it pours itself forth in virtuous sorrow, a secret at» 
tractije charm mingles with the painful emotion; there \m a 
joy ^the nudst of grief. Let it be farther considered, that 
the griefs which sensibility introduces, ^upe count^balanced 
by pleasures which flow from the same source. Sembility 
heightens in general the human powers, and is connected 
with acuteness m all our feelkigs. If it makes us more 
alive to some painful sedsntions, in return, iC renders . th# 
pleasing ones more vivid and animated. The selfish man lan- 
guishes in his narrow circle of pleasures. They are confine 
ed to what iiffecis his own interest. He is obliged to repeat 
the same gratifications, till they become insipid. But the 
man of virtuous sensibihty moves in a wider sphere of fe- 
licity. His powers are much more frequently called forth 
into occupations of pleasing activity^ Numberless occasions 
open to him of indulging his ^ivourite taste, by conveying 
satisfaction to oChers. Often it is in his power, in one way 
or other, to soo^ the afflicted heart, to carry, some 4:onso'' 
lation into the house of wo. In the scenes of ordin^yy life, 
in the domestic 4uid social intercourse of men, the cordiiUity 
of his aflection cheers andglad(iens him. Every appearance, 
every description of innocent happiness, is enjoyed by him. 
Every native expression of kindness and afiection among oth- 
ers, is felt by him, even though he be not the object of it. 
In a circle of friends enjoying one another, he is as happy 
as the happiest. In a word, he lives in a diflerent sort of 
world, from what the -selfish man inhabits. He possess^ a 
new sense that enuMes him to behold objects whkh the self- 
ish cannot see. At the same time, his enjoyments are not 
of that kind which remain merely on the surface (^the mind. 
They penetrate the heart. They enlarge and elevate, they 
refine and ennoble it. To all the pleasing emotions of affec- 
tion, they add the dip^nified consciousness of virtue.— Chil- 
dren of men ! men formed by nature to live and to feel as 
brethrenl how long will ye continue to estrange yourselves 
from one another by competitions and jealousies, when 
in cordial union ye might be so much more blest ? How 
loi^ will ye seek your happiness in selfish gradfications 
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alone, neglecthig tbose purer and better sonrces of joy^ 
which flow from the afiections and the heart ? blaiiu 

SECTION XII. 

On the true honour of man. 

The pro|>er honour of man arises not from some of those 
splendid actions and abilities, which excite high admitttion* 
Courage and prowess, military renown, signstl victor^ and 
conquests, may render the name of a man famous^ without 
rendering his character truly honourable. To many brave 
men, to many heroes renowned in story, we look up with won- 
der. Their exploits are recorded. Their praisea are sung. 
They stand as on an eminence abore the rest of mankind. 
Their eminence, nevertheless, may not be of that sort, before 
which we bow with inward esteem and respect. Something 
more is wanted for that purpose, ttmn the conquering arm, 
and the intrepid mind. The laurels of the warrior must at 
all times be dyed in blood, and bedewed with the tears of the 
widow and the orphan* But if they have been stained by ra- 
pine and inhumanity; if sordid avarice has marked his cha- 
racter; or low and gross sensuality has degraded his lile; tiie 
great hero sinks into a little man. What, at a distance, or on 
a superficial view, we^dmired, becomes mean, pei4iaps odi- 
ous, i^en we examine it more closely. It is like the Colos- 
sal statue, whose immense size struck the spectator afar off 
with astonishment; but when nearly viewed^ it-appears dis- 
proportion ed, unshapely, and rude. 

Observations of the same kind may be applied to all the 
reputation derived from civil accomplishments; from the re- 
fined politics of the statesman; or the literary efforts of genius 
and erudition. These bestow, and within certain bounds, 
ought to bestow, eminence and distinction on men. They 
discover talents which in themselves are shining; and whichr 
become highly valuable, when employed in advancing the 
good of mankind. Hence, they frequently give rise to fame 
But a distinction is to be made between fame and true ho- 
nour. The statesman, the orator or the poet, may be famous; 
while yet the man himself is far from being honoured. We 
envy his abilities. We wish to rival them. But we would 
not choose to be classed with him Who possesses them. In- 
»tanees of this sort «re too ofien found in every r^jfffd of 
ancient or modern history. 
From eil this it follows, that in order to discern w)iereman> 
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true honour Uea, we must look, not to any adventitious cir- 
cumstsmce of fortune ; not to any single sparkling quality ; 
but to the whole of what forms a man ; what entitles him, Bi 
•such, to rank high among that class of beings to which he 
belongs ; in a word, we must look to the mind and the soul. 
A mind superior to fear, to selfish interest and corruption ; a 
Oiind governed by the principled of uniform rectitude and in- 
tegrity ; the same in prosperity and adversity ; which no 
bribe can seduce, nor terror overawe ; i^either by pleasure 
melted into effeminacy, nor by distress sunk into dejection: 
such is the mind which forms the distinction and Eminence of 
man. — One, who in no situation of life, is cither ashamed or 
afraid of discharging .his duty, and acting his proper part 
with firmness and constancy; true ft the God whom he wor- 
ships, and true to the fiiith in which j^e professes to believe; 
full of affection to his brethren of mankind ; faithful to has 
friends, generous to his enemies, warm with compassion to 
the unfortunate; self-denying to little private interests and 
pleasures, but zealous for public interest and happiness : 
magnanimous, without being proud ; humble, without being 
ihean ; just, without being harsh ; simple in his manners, 
but manly in his feelirtgs ; on whose words we can entirely* 
rely ; whose countenance never deceives us ; whose pro^ 
fessiotts of kindness are the effusions of his heart ; one^ in 
fine, whom, independent of any views of advantage, we 
would choose for a superior, could trust in as a friend, and 
could love as a brother— this is the man, whom in our heart, 
above all others, we do, we must honour. blair. 

SECTION XHL 
7%e influence of devotion on the happiness of life. 

Whatever promotes ?tnd strengthens virtue, whatever 
calms and regulates the temper, is a source of happiness. 
Devotion produces these effects in a remarkable degree, ft 
inspires composure of spirit, mildness, and benignity ; weak- 
ens the painftil, and cherishes the pleasing emotions ; and, 
by these means, carries on the life of a pious man in a 
smooth and placid tenor. 

Besides exerting this habitual influence on the mind, devo- 
tion opens afield of enjoyments, to which the vicious are 
entire strangers ; enjoyments the more valuable, as they 
peculially belong to retirement, when the world leaves us ; 
and to adversity, when it becomes our foe. These are the 
two sea&ons, for which every wi^e man would most msh to 
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fi^aTJ^ soQM hidden store of comfort* For le\ him be ^lac«d 
ID the most i^ourable shu^n wloch ^e faijimen «li^ nd* 
'suits, the world can neither always amuse hka, nor adws^f 
fibteld him from distress. There will be vasmf hears e# 
vacuity, and many of dejection, in hisit^. If he be a sti-a&g» 
toOod, and to devotion, how dreary will the gloom of soli* 
tnde often prove! With what oppressive weightwiil sickness^ 
disappointment, of old i^. Ml upon hb sf^rits. Bat fot 
Ihdse pensive periods, the pions min has rehef prepared. 
From Uie tiresome repetition of the cOTamcm canities of Kfe, 
or from the painfnl corrosion of its cares and sorrows, devo- 
tion transport? him into a new region ; and surrounds him 
there with such ejects, as are the most ^ted to cheer the 
dejection, to cidm the tiifiiiilts, and to heri the wounds i^hls 
lH»rt If the -woiid ha% been empty and delusive, it gladdet^ 
him with the prospect of a higher and better order of things, 
about to arise. If n^n h^ve been ungrateful lOid base^ it 
displays before hira the Mthfulness of that Supreme Being, 
who, diough every other friend fail, will never forsake%im. 
Let us consult our experience, and #e shall find, that the two 
greatest sources of inward joy, are, the exercise of love 
directed towards a deserving object, and the exercise of hope 
terminating on some h^:h and assured happiness. Both 
thefte are supplied by devotion ; and therefore we have no 
reason to be surprised, if« on some occasions, it fills the hearto 
tf good men widi a^sadsfaction not to be expressed. 

The refined fdeasures of a pious mind are, in many re- 
; fipects, superior to the coarse gratifications of sense. They 
are pleas u res which belong lo the highest powers and best af- 
fections of the soul; whereas the gratifications of sense reside 
in the lowest region of our nature. To the latter, the soul 
stoops below its native dignity. The former, raise it above 
itself. The latter, leave always acomfortless, often a mortify^ 
iBg, remembrance behind them. The former, are reviewed 
With applause and delight. The pleasures of sense resemble 
a foaming torrent, which, after adisorderly course, speedily 
Kins out, and leaves an empty and offensive channel. But the 
pleasures of devotion resemble the equable current ©fa pure 
mer, which enlivens the fields^ through which it passes, and 
diffuses verdure and ierttlity along its banks. To thee, O 
Devotion I we owe the highest improvement of our nature, 
and much of the enjoyment of our life. Ttou art the 4Mp^^ 
»f our virtue, and the rest of our souls, in this turbulent world. 
Thev ^omp98e9t the thoughts. Thou calmest the passi^Mw 
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ThQU «xaltest the heart Thy commumcatians, aod thine 
^mly^ d^ ifliparted to the low, no less than to Hie high; to the 
^oor,4» weU a» to the rich. Id thy presence, worldly ^9- 
tinctioiis oea^e ', and under thy influence, worldly sorrows 
are forgotten. Thou art the balm of the wounded ^tod. 
Thy sanctoary is ever open to the o^er^le ; inaccessible 
only to the unrighteous and impure. Thou beginnest on 
earth the temper of heaven. In thee, the hosts q£ angelr 
and hleased 8|>trit8 eternally rejoice. BLAia. 

SECTION XIV. 

The planetary and terrestrial worlds comparatively considered. 
To us, who dwell on its surface, the earth is by far the 
most extensive orb that oar eyes can any where behold: it is 
dso clothed with verdure, distinguished by trees, andadomed 
with a variety of beautiful decorations; whereas, to a specta- 
tor placed on one of the planets, it wears a uniform aspect ; 
looks all luminous; and no large^than a spot. To beings who 
dwell at still greater distances, H entirely disappears. That 
which we call alternately the morning and the evening star, 
(as in one part of the orbit she rides foremost in the procession 
of night, in the other ushers in and ^aticipates the dawn,) is 
* a planetary world. This planet, and the ^ur others that so 
wonderfully vary their mystic d»nce, are in themselves dark 
bodies, and shine only by reflection; havefields, and seas, and 
skies, of their own; are furnished with all accomodations for 
animal subsistence, and are supposed to be the abodes of in- 
tellectual life; all which, together with our earthly habitation, 
are dependent on that grand dispenser of Divine munificence, 
the sun; receive their light from the distribution of his rays, 
and derive their comfort from his benign agency. 

The sun, which seems to perform its daily stages through 
the sky, is in this respect fixed and immoveable : it is the 
great axle of heaven, about which the globe we inhabit, and 
other more spacious orbs, wheel their stated courses. The 
sun, though seemingly smaller than the dial it illuminates, is 
abundantly larger than this whole eartb, on which so many 
lofly mountains rise, and. such vast oceans roll. A line ex- 
tending from side to side through the centre of thai resplend- 
ent orb, would measure more than eight hundred thousand 
miles: a girdle formed to go round its circumference, would 
re<^ire a lei^th of millions. Were its solid contents to be 
estimated, the account would overwhelm our understanding, 
and be almost beyond the power of language to express. Are 
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we staiiled at these reports of philosophy ! kt^'Vft f^adir to 
'ctj out in a transport of surprise, ** How mi^htj is the Being 
who kindled so prodigious a fire; and keeps aHve,fromageto 
age, so enormous a mass of flame !" let us attend our philo- 
sophical guides, and we shall be brought acquainted with 
speculations more enlarged and more inflaming. 

This sun with all its attendant planets, is Iftit a very little 
part of the grand machine of the universe: every star, though 
in appearance no biggerthanthe diamond that ^tters upon a 
lady's ring, is really a vast glabe, like the sun in size and ki 
glory ; no less spacions, no less luminous, than the 'radiant: 
source of dny. So that every star, is not barely a wArld, but 
the centre of a magnificent system ; has a retinne of worlds, 
irradiated by its' beams, and revolving round its attractivein-^ 
fluence, all which are lost to our sight in untneasurable wilds 
of ether. Thrt the stars appear like so many diminutive, and' 
scarcely distinguishable points, is owing to their immense and 
inconceivable distance. ImSiense *and inconceivable indeed 
it is, since a b^l, shot fronf the loaded cannon, and flying 
with unabated rapidity, must travel, at this impetuous rate^ 
almost seven hundred thousand yea r«, before it could reach* 
the nearest of these twinklins; luminaries. 

While beholdingthis vast expanse, I learn my own extreme * 
meanness, I would also discover the abject littleness of all • 
terrestrial things. What is the earth, with all her ostentatious 
scenes, compared with this astonishing grand furniture of the 
skies? What, but a dim npeck, hardly perceivable in the map 
of the universe? It is observed by a very judicious Waiter, that 
if the sun himself, which enlightens this part of the creation, 
were extinguished, apd all the host of planetary worlds,#hich 
move about him, were annihilated, they wouldnotbe missed 
by an eye that can take in the whole compass of nature, any 
more than a grairi of sand upon the sea-shore. The bulk of 
which they consist, andjthe space which they occupy, are so 
exceedingly little in comparison of the whole, that their loss 
would scarcely leave a blank in the immensity of God^'s ;- 
works. If then, not our globe only i but this wliole system, be 
so very diminutive, what fs a kingdom or a country ? What 
are a few lordships, or the so much aflmired patrimonies of 
those who are styled wealthy ? When I measure them with 
my own little pittance, they swell into proud and bloated di- 
mensions: but when 1 take the universe for my standard, how 
scanty is their size ! how contemptible their figure ! They 
shrink into pompous nothings. addisojv. 
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SECTION XV. 
Q» the power of custom^ and the uses towhi<^ ittnay be applied. 

There is not a commoo saving, which has a better turn of 
sense ici it, than what we often hear in the mouths of the 
Tulgar, that "Custom is a second nature." It is indeed able 
to &rm the man anew; and give him inchnations and capa- 
cities altogether different from those he was bom with. A, 
person who is addicted to play or gaming, though he took but 
little delight in it at first, by degrees contracts so strong an 
inclination towards it, and gives himself up so entirely to it, 
that it seems the only end of his being. The love of a retir- 
ed orbu«y life will grow upon a man insen«iibly, as he is con- 
versant in the one or the other, till he is utterly unqualified 
for relishing that to which he hns been for some time disused 
Nay, a mm may smoke, or drink, or t:ike snuff, till he is un- 
able to pass away his time without it; not to mention how our 
delight in any particular study, art, or science, rises and im- 
proves, in proportion to tho application which we bestow up- 
on it Thus, what wan at first an exercise, becomes at length 
an entertainment. Our employments are changed into diver- 
sioiis. The mind grows fond of those actions it is accustomed 
to; and is drawn with reluctancy from those paths in which 
it has been used to walk. 

If we attentively consider this property of human nature, 
it may instruct us in very fine^moralities. In the tirst place, 
1 would have no man discouraged with that kind of life, or 
series of action, in which the choice of others, or his own ne- 
cessities, may have engaged him. It mtiy perhaps be very dis- 
agreeable to him, at first; but use and application will certain- 
ly render it not only less painful, but pleasing and satisfactory. 

In the second place, I would recommend to every one, the 
admirable precept, which Pythjigoras is said to have given to 
hk disciples, and which that philosopher must have drawn 
from the observjftion 1 have enlarged upon : "Pitch upon 
that course of life which is the most excellent, aftd custom 
will render it the most delightful." Men, whose circum- 
stances will permit them to choose their own way of life, are 
inexcusable if they do not pursue that which their judgment 
tells them is the most laudable. The voice of reason is more 
to be regarded, than the bent of any present inclination ; 
since, by the rule above mentioned, inclination will at length 
come over to reason, though we can never force reason to 
comply with iuclination. 
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Iq tbe third place, this ohservation may teach the moiit 
sensual and hhreli^ious man, to oyerlodk those hardships and 
difficulties, whicb are apt to discourage him from the prose« 
cutioo of a Ttttuous life. "The gods, said Hestod, " have 
placed-labour before virtue; the way to her is at first rough 
and difficult, bat groivs more smooth and easy the farther we 
advance in it." The man who proceeds in it with steading 
and resolution, will^ in a little time, find that '*her ways are 
ways of pleasantness, and that all "her paths are peace," 

To enforce this consideration, we may further observe, that 
the practice of religion will not only be attended with that 
pleasure which naturally accompanies those actions to which 
we are habituated, but with those supernumerary joys of 
heart, that rise from the consciousness of such a pleasure-, 
from tbe satisfaction of acting up to the dictates of reason ^ 
and from the prospect of a* happy immortUity. 

In the fourth place, we mny learn from this observation: 
which we have made on the mind of man, to take particular 
care, when we are once settled in a regular co.urse of life; how 
vre too frequently indulge ourselves in even the most inno- 
cent diversions and entertainments; since the mind may in- 
sensibly fall off from the relish of virtuous actions, ^an^ "by 
degrees, exchange that pleasure which it takes in. the per- 
formance of its duty, for del^hts of a much inferior and an 
unprofitable nature. 

The last use which I shalh make of this remarkable pro- 
perty in human nature, of being delighted with those actions 
to which it is accustomed, is, to show how absolutely neces- 
sary it is for us to griin habits of virtue in this life, if we 
would enjoy the pleasures of the next The state of bliss we 
call heaven, will not be capable of affecting those minds 
which are not thus qudiiied for it: we must, in this world, 
gain a relish for 'tr<ith and virtue, if we would be able to taste 
that knowledge and perfection, which are to make us happj 
in the next. The seeds of those spiritual 'joys and raptures, 
which are to rise up and flourish in the soul to all eternity, 
must be planted in it during this its present state of probation. 
Inshoit, heaven is not to be looked upon only as the re*-- 
ward, but as the natural effect of n religious life, addisok 
SECTION XV!. 
Uie pleasures resulting from a proper twe of our factdties, 

Happy that man, who, unembarrassed by vulgar cares, 
master of himself, his time, and fortune, spends his time id 
making himself wiser; and hisfortune, m leaking others (and 
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therefore himself) happier : who, as the will and under- 
standing are the two ennohling faculties of the soul, thinks 
kimself not complete, till his understanding is beautified with 
the valuable furniture of knowledge, as well as his will en^ 
riched with every virtue; who has furnished himself with all 
the advantages to relish solitude and enliven conversation ; 
who when serious, is not sullen ; and when cheerful, not in* 
discreetly gay ; whose ambition is, not to be admired for a 
false glare of greatness, but to be beloved forthe gentle afid 
sober lustre 6f his wisdom and goodness. 1'he greatest min- 
ister of statt has not more business to do, in a public capaci<^ 
ry other man, may find in the re- 
Even in his private walks, every 
3s him there is presentaBeingin- 
»hilosophy, he reads plain legible 
ery thing he meets : he sees the 
as Moses did in the burning bush^ 
lanner : and when he sees him, 
)ute of a grateful heart seed* 

SECTION xvn. 

Description of candour. 
True candour is altogether different from that guarded, ia- 
offensive language, and that studied openness of behaviour, 
which we so frequently meet with among men of the world. 
Smiling, very of^en, is the aspect, and smooth are the words, 
of those who inwardly are tiie most ready to think evil of 
Others. That candour which is a Christian virtue, consists, 
not in fairness of speech, but in fairness of heart. It toay 
want the blandishment of external courtesy, but supplies its 
place with a humane and generous liberality of sentiment. 
its manners are unaffected, and its professions cordial. Ex-* 
empt, on one hand, from the dark jealousy of a suspicious 
mind, it is no less removed, on the other, from that easy cre- 
duUty which is imposed on by every specious pretence. It is 
perfectly consistent with extensive knowledge of the world, 
and with due attention to our own safety. In that various in- 
tercourse,, which we are obliged to carry on with persons of 
every different character, suspicion, to a certain degree, is a 
necessary guard. It is only when it exceeds the bounds of 
prudent caution, that it degenerates into vice. There is a 
proper mean between undistinguished credulity, and univer* 
sal jealousy, which a sound understanding discerns,^ and 
which the man of candour studies to preserve. 

2 
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He makes allowance for the mixture of evil with good, 
f^hich is to be found in every bi^nan character. He expects 
none to be faultless ; and he ia unwilling to believe that there 
is any without some commendable qualities. In the midst of 
many defects, he can discover a virtue. Under the influence 
of personal resentment, he can be just to the meirit of an ene- 
my.. He never lends an open ear to those defamatory reports 
and dark suggest^hs, which, among the tribes of the censori* 
ous, circulate with so much rapidity, and meet with so ready 
acceptance. He is not hasty to judge ; and h^requires full 
evidence before he will condemn. , As long as * action caa 
be ascribed to different motives, he holds it as no mark of sa- 
gacity to impute it alwaj^s to the worst. Where there is just 
ground for doubt, he keeps his judgment ijndecided; and, du- 
ring the period of suspense, leans to the most charitable con- 
struction which an action can bear. When he must condemn, 
be condemns with regret \ and without tbose aggravations 
which the severity of others adds to the crime. He listens 
calmly to the apology of the offender, and readily admits every 
extenuating circumstance, which equity can suggest. How 
much soever he m.-iy blame the principles of any sect or par- 
ty, he never confounds, under one general censure, all who 
belong to that party or sect. He charges them not with such 
consequences of their tenets, as they refuse and disavow. 
From one wrong opinion, he does not infer the subversion of 
all sound principles; nor from one bad action, conclude that 
all regard to conscience is overthrown. When he *' beholds 
the tnote in his brother's eye,'* he remembers " the beam ia 
his own." He commiserates human frailty ; and judges of 
others according to the principles, by which he would think 
it reasonable that they should judge of him. In a word, he 
views men and actions in the clear sunshine of charity and 
good nature ; and not in that dark and sullen shade which 
jealousy and party-spirit throw over all characters, blair. 

SECTION XVHI. 

On the imperfection of that happiness which rests solely on 
worldly pleasures* 
The vanity of human pleasures, is a topic which might be 
embellished with th^ pomp of much description. But I 
shall studiously avoid exaggeration, and only point out a 
threefold vanity in human life, which every impartial ob- 
server cannot but admi^ ; disappointment in pursuit, disssK 
tisfactioD in enjoyment^ uncertainty in polsessioD* 
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First; disappointment in pursuit When we look around 
us on the world, we everywhere behold a busy multitude, in- 
tent on the prosecution of various designs, which their wants 
or desires have suggested. We behold them employing every 
method which ingenuity can devise ; some the patience of 
industry, sonie the boldness of enterprise^ others the dex- 
terity of stratagi^m, in order to compass their ends. Of this 
incessant stir and activity, what is the fruit ? In comparison 
of 'the crowd who have toiled in vain, how small is the num- 
ber of the successful ? Or rather, where is the man who will 
declare, that in every point he has completed his plan, and 
attained his utmost wish ? No extent of human abilities has 
been able to discover a path which, in any line of life, leads un- 
erringly to success. '* The race is not always to the swift, nor 
the battle to the strong, nor riches to men of understanding.'* 
W^e may form our plans with the most profound sagacity, and 
with the most vigilant caution may guard against dangers on 
every side. But some unforeseen occurrence comes across, 
which baffles our wisdom, and lays our labours in the dust 
Were such disappointments confined' to those who aspire 
at engrossing Jthe higher departments of IHe, the misfortune 
would be less. The humiliation of the mighty, and the fall 
of ambition from its towering height, little concern the bulk 
of mankind. These are objects on which, as on distant me- 
teors, they gaze from afar, without drawing personal instruc- 
tion from events so muoh above them. But, alas ! when we 
descend into the regions of private life, we find disappoint- 
ment and blasted hope equally prevalent there. Neither the 
moderation of our views, nor the justice of our pretensions, 
can ensure success. But *' time and chance happen to all.'* 
Against the stream of events, both the. worthy and the unde- 
serving are obliged to struggle ; and both are frequently 
overborne alike by the current 

Besides disappointment in pursuit, dissati faction in enjoy- 
ment is a farther vanity, to which the human state is subject. 
This is the severest of all mortifications ; after having been 
successful in the pursuit, to be baffled in the enjoyment itself. 
Yet this is found tp be an evil still more general than the for- 
mer. Some may be so fortunate as to attain what they have 
pursued ; but none are pandered completely happy by what 
they have attained. D^appointed hope is misery ; and yet 
successful hope is only imperfect bliss. Look through all the 
ranks of mankind. Examine the condition of those who ap- 
pear most prosperous ; and you will find that they are never. 
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just what t6ey desire to he. If retired, they langatsh for ac-. 
tioa ; if husy, they complain of fatigue. If in middle life, they 
are impatient for distinction ; if in high stations, they sigh af- 
ter freedom and ease. Something is still wanting to that 
Plenitude of satisfaction, which they expected to acquire, 
'ogether with every wish that is gratiHed, a new demand 
arises.. One void opens in the heart as another is j6lled. Od 
wishes, wishes grow ; and to the end, it is rather the expecta- 
tion of what they have not, than the enjoyment of what they 
bave, which occupies and intere 

ThisdissatislactioB in the midst 
partly from the nature of our ei 
partly from circumstances which 
enjoyments are adequate to the hi 
immortal spirit. Fancy paints the 
colours ; but possession unveils tl 
of passion bestows upon them, at 
ish. But it is their fate always 
sometimes to pass from satie^ ii 
the poor man think himself, if he 
«ures of the rich ; aiid happy fbi 
but before he had long contempt 

his possessions would seem to lessen, and his cares would 
grow. 

Add to the unsatisfying nature ofbur pleasures, the attend- 
ing circumstances which never fail to corrupt them. For^ 
such as they are, they are at no time possessed unmixed. To 
human lips it is not given to taste the cup of pure joy. When 
external circumstances show fairest to the world, the envied 
man groans in private under his own burden. Sofaie veXatioa 
disquiets, some passion corrodes him ; some distress, either 
felt or feared, gnaws like a worm, the root of his felicity. 
When there is nothing from without to disturb theprosperoua^ 
a secret poison operates within. For worldly happiness ever 
tends to destroy itself, by corrupting the heart. It fosters 
the loose and the violent passions. It engenders noxious 
habits ; and taints the mind with false delicacy, which makes 
it feel a thousand unreal evils. 

But put the case in the most favourable light. Lay aside 
from human pleasures both disappointment in pursuit, and de* 
ceitfulness In enjoyment; suppose them to be fully attainable, 
and completely satisfactory ; still there remains to be consid- 
ered the vanity of uncertain possession and short duration. 
Were there in worldly things any fixed point of securit;^ 
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which we could gain, the mind Would then have some basis 
on which to rest But our condition is s^h, that every thing 
wavers and totters around as. " Boast not thyself of to-mor- 
row ; for thou knowest not what a day may bring forth." It 
is much if, during its course, thou hearest not of somewhat to 
disquiet or alarm thee. For life never proceeds long in a uni- 
form train. It is continually varied by unexpected events. 
The seeds of alteration are everywhere sown ; and the sun- 
shine of prosperity commonly accelerates their growth. U 
our enjoyments are numerous, we lie more open on diiferent 
sides to be wounded. If we have possessed them long, we 
have greater cause to dread an approaching change. By slow 
degrees prosperity rises ; but rapid is the progress of evil. It 
requires no preparation to bring it forward. The edifice 
which it cost much time and labour to erect, one inauspicious 
event, one sudden blow, can level with the dust. Even sup- 
posing the accidents of life to leave us untouched, human 
bliss must still be transitory ; for man changes of himself. 
No conrse of enjoyment can delight us long. What amused 
our youth, loses its charm in maturer age. As years advance, • 
our powers are blunted, and our pleasurable feelings decline. 
The silent lapse of time is ever carrying somewhat from us, 
till atlength the period comes, when all must be swept away. 
The prospect of this teilnination of our labours and pursuits, 
is sufficient to mark our state with vanity. " Our days are a 
hand^s breadth, .and our age is as nothing.'* Within that 
little space is all our enterprise bounded. We crowd it 
with toils and cares, with contention and strife. We pro- 
ject great designs, entertain high hopes, and then leave 
our glans unfinished, and sink into oblivion. 

This much let it suffice to have said concerning the vanity 
of the world. That too much has not been said, must appear 
to every one who considers how generally mankind lean to 
the opposite side ; and how often, by undue attachment to the 
present state, they both feed the most sinful passions, and 
" piei^ce themselves through with many sorrows." blair. 

SECTION XIX. 
Whai are ^ retd und solid enjoymenti of human life. 
Irmnst be admitted, that unmixed and complete happiness 
18 unknown on earth. No regulation of conduct can altogetlier 
preiipDt passions from disturbing our peace, and misfortunes 
nrom wounding our heart. But after this concession is made, 
«riU it foHow» thait there is no object on earth which deserves 
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our pursuit, ot that all epjojment becomes Contemptible 
which is not perfect^ Let us surv^ our state with an impar- 
tial eye, and be ju*to\the various gifts of Heaven. How 
vain soever this life, considered in itself, may be, the com- 
forfe and hopies of religion are sufficient to give solidity to 
the enjoyments of the righteous. In the exercise of good 
affections, and the testimony of an approving conscience ; in 
the sense of peace and reconciliation with God, through the 
great Redeemer of mankind ; in the firm confidence of being 
conducted through all the trinls of life, by infinite Wisdom 
and Goodness ; and- in the joyful prospect of arriving, in 
the end, at immortal felicity ; they possess a happmesPi 
which, descending from a purer and more perfect region 
than this world. -partakes not of its vanity. 

Besides the enjoyments peculiar to religion, there are other 
pleasures of our present state, which, though of an inferior 
order, must not be overlooked in the estimate of human life. 
It is necessary to call attention to these, in order to check that 
repining and unthankful spirit to which man is always too 
♦prone. Some degree of importance must be allowed to the 
comforts of health^ito the innocent gratifications of sense, and 
to the entertiinment afforded us by all the beautiful scenes, 
of nature ; some to the pursuits and harmless amusements of 
social life ; and uiore to the intern;)! enjoyments of thought 
and reflection, and to the pleasures of affectionate intercourse 
with those whom we love. These comforts are often held in 
too low estimation , merely because they are ordinaiy and com- 
mon ; although that is the circumstance which ought, in rea- 
son, to enhance their value. They lie open, in some degree, 
to all ; extend through every rank of life ; and fill agreea- 
bly many of those spaces in our present existence, #hich 
are not occupied with higher objects, or with Serious cares.. 
From this representation it appe;u™s that, notwithstanding 
the vanity of the world, .a considerable degree of comfort is 
attainable in the present state, tet the recollection of this 
serve to reconcile ust^o our condition, and to repress the 
arrogrmce of complaints and mur-murs. — What art thou, O 
son of man! who, having sprung but yeslterday out of the 
dust, darest to lift up thy voice against thy Maker, and to ar- 
raign his providence, because all things are not ordered ac- . 
cording to thy wish ? What title hast thou to find fault with 
the order of the universe, whose lot is so much beyond what 
thy virtue or merit gave thee ground to ^laim ! Is itnouing 
to thee to have been introduced into this magnificent world ^ 
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to have been admitted as a spectator of the Divine vrisdom 
and works ; and to ha\re t^id access to all the comforts which 
nature, with a bountiful hand, has poured forth arouod thee? 
Are all the hours forgotten which thou hast passed in ease, ia 
complacency, or joy '! Is it a small favour in thy eyes, that 
the hand of Divine Mercy has been stretched forth to aid 
thee ; and, if thou reject not its proffered assistance, is ready 
to conduct thee to a happier state of existence ? When thou 
comparest thy condition with thy desert, blush, and be 
ashamed ofxliy complaints. Be silent, be grateful, and adore. 
Receive with thankfulness the blessings which are allowed 
thee. Revere that government which at present refuses 
thee more. Rest in this conclusion, that though there are 
evils in the world, its Creator is wise and good, and haa 
been bountiful to thee. blair. 

SECTION XX. 

Scale of beings. 

Though there is a great deal of pleasure in contemplating 
the material world ; by which I mean, that system of bodies, 
into which nature has so curiously wrought the mass of dead 
matter, with the several relations thnt those bodies bear to one 
another ; there is still, me thinks, something more wonderful 
and surptising, in contemplations on the world of life ; by 
which I intend, all those animals with which every part of 
the universe is furnished. The material world is only the 
shell of the universe : the world of life are its inhabitants. 

if we consider those parts of the material world, which lie 
flie nearest to us, and are therefore subject to our observation, 
and inquiries, it is amazing to consider the infinity of animals 
with which they are stocked. Every part of matter is peo- 
pled ; every green leaf swarms with inhabitants. There is 
scarcely a single humour in the body of a man, or of any 
other animal, in which our glasses do not discover myriads 
of living creatures. We find, even in the most solid bodies, 
as in marble itself, innumerable cells and cavities, which arje 
crowded with imperceptible inhabitants, too little for the 
naked eye to discover. On the other himd, if we look into the 
more bulky parts of nature, we see the seas, lakes, and 
rivers, teeming with numberless kinds of living creatures. 
We find every mountain and marsh, wilderness and wood, 
{Plentifully stocked with birds and beasts ; and ev^ry part of 
matter affording proper necessaries and conveniences, for 
the liyelihood of the multitudes which inhabit it« 
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The Mther of « the PJaralify of WorHs,'* ^ws a rerjr 
good argameot from this consideration, for the peopling of 
every planet ; as indeed it seems very probable, from the 
analogy of reason, that if no pstft of matter, wiUi which we 
are acquainted, lies waste and useless, those great bodies^ 
which are at such a distance from us, are not desert and 
onpeo^ed ; but father, that they are furnished with beii^;s 
adapted to their respective situations. 

Existence i^ a blessing to those beings only which are eii*^ 
dowed with perception ; ^nd isin amanner thrown away upon 
dead matter, any farther than as it is subservrent to beings 
which are consdons of their existence. Accordingly we 
find, from the bodies which lie under our observation, that 
matter is only made m the basis and~ support of animab ; 
and that there is no more of the one than what ia necessary 
for the existence of the other. 

Infinite Goodness is of so communicative a nature, thsdit 
seems to delight in confegring existence upon every de^^e 
of perceptive being. As this is a speculation, which I 
have oflen pursued with great pleasure to myself, I shall 
enlarge farther upon it, by considering that., part of. the 
scale of beings, which comes within our knowledge. . 

There are some living creatures, which are rabed but just 
above dead matter. To mention only that species oi shell- 
fish, which is formed in the fashion of a cone ; that grows to 
the surface of several rocks ; and immediately dies, on beii^ 
severed from the place where it grew. There are many other 
creatures but one remove from these, which have^no other 
sense than that of feeling and taste. Others have still an ad- 
ditional one of bearing ; others of smell ; and others, of sight. 
It is wonderful to observe by what a gradual progress the 
world of life advances, trough a prodigious variety of spe- 
cies, before a creature is formed, that is complete m all its 
senses : and even among these, tbere is such a different de* 
gree of perfection, in the sense which one animal ecgoys be- 
yond what appears in another, that though the sense in difier- 
ent animcds is distinguished by the same common denomiiia- 
•tion, it seems alnipst of a different nature. If, after this, we 
look into the several inward perfections of cunning aod Saga- 
city, or what we generally call instinct, we fiad them^risiiig^ 
alter the same manner, imperceptibly one abbve another; and 
receiving additional improvements, according to the specie* 
in which they, are implanted. This progress in nature is S» 
very gradual^ that Sie most perfect of an inferior sped^a* 
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comes verj Bear to the most imperfect of thativhich is 4m* 
knediately above it. 

The exufoerant and overflowing go<>dne8s of the Sapreme 
Being, whose mercy extends to all his works, is plainly seen, 
as I have before hinted, in his having made so very little mat-* 
ler, at least what fails within our knowledge, that does not 
swarm with life. Nor is his goodness less seen in the diver- 
sity, than in the multitude of living creatures. Had he made 
but onevspecies ofanimals, none of the rest would have en- 
joyed thefaappiness of existence: he lias therefore, ipecified, 
in his creation, every degree of life, every capacity of being. 
The whole chasm of nature, from a plant to a man, is filled 
up with divers kinds of creatures, rising one after another, 
by an ascent so gentle and easy, that theDttle transitions and 
deviations '^om one species to another, are almost insensible. 
This intermediate space is so well husbanded smd managed, 
that there is. scarcely a degree of perception, which does 
not appear in some one part of the world of life. Is the 
goodness, or the wisdom of the t>ivine Being, more mani- 
fested in this his proceeding ,? 

There is a consequence, besides those I have already 
mentioned], which seems very naturally deducible from the 
foregomg considerations. If the scale of being rises by so 
regular a progress, so high as man;- we may, by parity of 
reason, suppose, that it still proceeds gradually through 
those beings which are of a superior nature to him ; since 
there is infinitely greater space and room for different de- 
grees of perfection, between the Supreme Being and man, 
than* between man and the most despicable insect. 

In this great system of being, there is no creature so won* 
derful in its nature, and which so much deserves our particu- 
lar attention, as man; who fills op the middle space between 
the animal and the intellectual nature, the visible and the in- 
visible world ; and who is that link in the chain of beings 
which forms the connexion between both. So that he who, 
in one-respect, is associated with angels and archangels, and 
may look upon a being of infinite perfection as his'father, and 
the highest order of spirits as his brethren, may, in another 
respect, say to **x>orruptioni thou aii: my father, and to the 
Worm, thou art my mother and my sister.^' addisok^ 

SECTION XXI. 

Trust in 1he.€a/rt of Pmmdence recommended. 

Mak, considered in himself, is a very helpless, and a vcrji^ 
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wretched being. He is subject every moment to the great- 
est calamities and misfortunes. He is beset with duigen 
on ail sides ; and may become unhappy by numberless casu^ 
alities, which he could not foresee, nor have prevented had 
he foreseen them. 

It is our comfort, while we are obnoxious to go many ac» 
cidents, that we are under the care of one whodurects con 
tingencies, and has in his hands the management of every 
tiling that is capable of annoying or offendii^ us; who knows 
the assistance we stand in need of, and is always ready to 
bestow it on those who ask it of him. 

The natural homage, which ^uch a creature owes to so in- 
finitely wise and good a Being, is a firm reliance on him for 
the blessings and conveniences of life; and an habitual trust 
ii^ him, for deliverance out of all such dangers and difficul- 
ties as may befall us. 

The man who always lives in this disposition of mind, has 
not the same dark and melancholy views of human nature^ 
as he who considers himself abstractedly from this relation to 
the Supreme Being. At the same time that he reflects upon 
his own weakness and imperfection, he comforts himself with 
the contemplation of those divine attributes, which are em- 
ployed for his safety, and his welfare. He finds hts want of 
foresight made up, by the omniscience of him who is his sup- 
port He is not sensible of bis own want of strength, when 
he knows that his helper is almighty. In short, the person 
who has a firm trust in the Supreme Being, is powerful in his 
power, wise by his wisdom^ happy by his happiness. He reaps 
the benefit of every divine attribute ; and loses his own in- 
sufliciency in tjie fulness of infinite perfection. To make our 
lives more easy to us, we are commanded to put our trust in 
him, who is thus able to relieve and succour us; the Divine 
Goodness having made such a rehance a duty, notwithstanding 
we should have been miseraUe, had it been forbidden us» 

Among several motives, which might be made use of to 
recommend this duty to us, I shall only take notice of those 
that follow. 

The first and strongest is, that we are promised, he wffl 
not fail those who put their ^ist in him. 

But without considering the supernatural blessing, which 
accompanies this duty, we may observe, that it has a natnrsl 
tendency to its own reward ; or, in other words, that this 
firm trust and confidence in the great Disposer ci all things^ 
contrU^ute very mucli to the getting clear of any afflictiw^ 
" '*» 
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Cfto the bearii^ofitmftDfally. A person wlio betieres he 
bashisfuccourat hand, and that he acts in the sight of his 
friend^ often exerts himsiBlf beyond his abilities ; and does 
wonders, ^at are not to be matched by one who is not anima- 
ted with such a confidence of success. Trust in the assistance 
of an Almighty Being, ns^urally produces patience, hope» 
cheerfulness, and all other dispositions of mind, which al- 
leviate those calamities that we are not able to remove. 

The practice of this virtue administersgreat comfort to the 
lOind of man, in times of poverty and a£9iction ; but most of 
all, in the hour of death. When the soul is hovering, in the 
last moments of its separation ; when it is just entering on 
anoUier state of existence, to converse with 'scene^, and ob- 
jects, and companions, that are altogether new ; what can 
support her under such tremblings of thought, such fear, such 
imxiety^such apprehensions, but the casting of all her cares 
upon aiM, who first gave her being; who has conducted her 
through one stage oHt ; and who will be always present, to. 
^{uide and comfort her in her progress through eternity ? 

ADDIS05. 

SECTION XXII. 

Piety and graiitude etdmen prosperity^ 

Piety, and gratitude to God, contribute, in a high de- 
^ee, to enliven prosperity. Gratitude is a pleeeing emotion. 
The sense of being distinguished by the kindness of another, 
"gladdens the heart, warms it with reciprocal affection, and 
^ves to any possession which is agreeable in itself, a double 
reHsh,from its being the gift of a friend. Favours conferred 
by men, I acknowledge, may prove burdensome. For human 
virtue is never perfect;and sometioies unreasonable expecta- 
laons on the one side, sometimes a mortifying sense of de- 
pendence on the other,corrode in secret thepleasures ofbene- 
fits, and convert the obligations of friendship into grounds of 
Jealousy. But nothing of this kind can affect the intercourse 
of gratitude with Heavem Its favours are wholly disinter- 
ested; and with a gratitude the most cordial and unsuspicious^ 
a good man looks npjto that Almighty Benefactor, who aims 
at no end but the happiness of those whom he blesses, and 
who desires no return horn them, but a devout and thankful 
heart. Wh^ others can trace their prosperity to no higher 
source than a concurrence of worldly causes; and, often, of 
tfiean or (xifiing incidents, which occasionally favoured their 
ienifps; vriih What superior satisfaction doe»the servant of 
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Ood r^n»EkA tbe hand of that gracious po^Mf vrhioh boA 
raised him up ; which hath happily ccAidud^d htm through 
the vatriouB tteps of life, and crowned him with the most ^ 
rourable distinction beyond his equab I . 

Letus'&rther consiider, that not only gratitude for^hepast, 
hut a cheering sense of divine favour «it the present, enters 
into the pious emotion. They are only the virtuous, who in 
their prosperous days hear this voice addressed to them^ " Gho 
thy way, eat^hy bread with joy, and driok.thy wipe with a 
cheerful heart; for God now acceptetfa thy works." He who. 
is the author of their prosperity, gives ^hem a title to enjoy, 
with complacency, his own glA. While bad men snatch th<e 
pleasures of the world as by steakh, without counteimnce 
from the great Proprietor of the world, the righteous sit 
openly down to the feast of life, under the smile oSiipproY^Bg 
heaven. No guilty fears damp their joys. The blossif^ otf 
God rests upon all that they possess; his protection surroiis^ 
them ^ and hence, ** in the habiMtons ^f the righteous, is 
found the voice of rejoicing -and saWation." A lustre uq. 
known to others, invests, in their sight, the whole &ce of na 
ture. Their piety reflects a sunshine^ from heaven upon thf 
prosperity of the world ; unites in one point of view, the smil 
ing aspect, both of the powers above, and of4he objects b© 
low. Not only have they as full a relish as others, for the in 
nocent pleasures of life, but, moreover, in these th^ hol^ 
eonmiunion with their divine beae^tor. in all that is goo^ 
or fair, they trace his hand. From the beauties of nature' 
from the improvements of art, from the enjoyments of socie^ 
life, they rake their affection to the source of dllthe. happiness 
which surrounds them ; and^thus widen ^e sphere of theii 
pleasures, by adding intellectual, and spiritual, toeartl^lyjoys. 

For illustmtion of what 1 have said on this head, remarir 
that eheerfal enjoyment of a prosperous state, which kii^^ 
David had when he wr^te the twenty tthird psalm; and com-^ 
pare the highest pleasures of the riotous sinner ,-with the hap« 
py and satisfied spirit which breathes throughout that psalm« 
In the midst of the splendour of royalty,' with wh^t amiablee 
simplicity of gratitude does he look up. to the Lord as *^ his 
Shepherd;*' hap{Herin ascribing all his success to Divine fa- 
Your, than to the policy of his councils, or.toj&e Ibrieeof his 
arms! How many instances of divioe goodness n^e before 
him in pleasing remembrance, when, with such feMsh^ he 
$peaks of the " green pasture and still waters, besidewhichL 
(S^d had led him; c^his cup which to liad raadeio ov^rfloif f 
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and of the table ^hich he had prepared for him in the pre- 
sence of his enemies !" With what perfect tranquillity does 
he look forward to'the time of his pii^sing through " the val- 
ley of the shadow of death ;" un appalled by that sceptre, 
whose most distant appearance bhists the prosperity of sio- 
ners ! He fears no evil, as long as ** the rod and the stafl*" of 
bis Divine Shepherd are with him ; and, through all the un- 
known periods of this and of future existence, commits him- 
fielf to his guidance with secure and triumphant hope: *'Sure- 
ly goodness and mercy will follow me all the days of my life ; 
and I shall dwell in the house of the Lord fhr ever." — What 
apurified,sentimental enjoyment of prosperity isiiere elchib- 
ited \ How different from that gross refish of worldly plea- 
sures, which belongs to those who behold only the terrestrial 
fide of things; who raise their views to no higher objects than 
^e succession of human contingencies, and the weak efforts 
of human ability ; who have no protector or patron in the 
heavens, to enliven their prosperity, oc to warm their 
liearts with gratitude and trust I blair* 

SECTION XXIII. 

Virtue f when de^y rooted^ is not subject to the influence oj 
fortune*. 

The city of Sidon having surrendered to Alexander, he 
ordered He phestion to bestow the crown on him whom the 
oidonians should think most worthy of that honour. Hephes- 
tion being at that time resident with two young men of dis- 
tinction, offered them the kingdom; but they refused it, tell- 
ing him that it was contrary to the laws bf their country, to 
sidmitany one to that honour, who was not of the royal fami- 
ly. He then, having expressed his admiration of their disin- 
terested spirit, desired them to name one of the royal race, 
who might remember that he had received the crown through 
their hands. Overlooking many^ who would have been am- 
^tiou» of this- high honour, they made choice of Abdolony- 
snus^. whose singular werit had rendered him conspicuous, 
even in the valeof ol»curity. Though remotely related to the 
royal fdmtfy, a series of misfortunes bad reduced him to the 
necessity of cultivating a garden, for a small stipendun the 
suburbs of the city;. 

While Abdolonymus was busily employed in weeding his 

-garden, the two friends of H^phestion, bearing in their Imnds 

the ensi^is of royalty, approafl^ed him, and saluted him king. 

They in^^rmed him that Alexander hadappointed him to tli^t 

P ^ 
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office; and required km immediatelv to exchange his rustic 
garb, and utensils of husbandry, for the regal robe and 8cep«^ 
tre. At the same time, they admonished him, when he BhouM^ 
be seated on the throne, and have a nation in his power, noi 
to forget the humble condition from which he had been raised. 

All this, at the first, appeared to Abdolonymus as an illusion 
of the fancy, or an insult c^ered to his poverty. He requested 
them not to trouble htm farther with their impertinent jests; 
and to find some other way of amusing themselves, which 
might leave him in the peaceable enjoyment of his obscure^ 
habitation. — At length, however, they convinced him, that 
they were serious in their proposal, and prevailed upon him 
to accept the regal office, and accompany them to the palace^ 

No sooner was he in possession of the government, than 
pride and envy created him enemies; who whispered their 
murmurs in every place, till at last they reached the ear of 
Alexander. He commanded the new-elected prince to be 
sent for; and inquired of him, with what temper of mind he 
had borne his poverty. ''Would to Heaven,'^ replied Abdo- 
lonymus, «%at 1 may be able^o^bear my crown yf^ e^usd 
moderation: for when I possessed little, I wanted nothing: 
these hands supplied me with wh-^tever 1 desired." From this 
answer, Alexander formed so high an idea of^is wisdom, that- 
he confirmed the choice which had been made; and annexed^ 
a neighbouring province to the government^^f Sidon. 

QUIimfS CURTttlfl. 

SECTION XXIV. 
TIte Speech of FARMcwSy a Rofnancmbassador^ to king Pyrr* 

hus who attempted to bribe him to his interests, by the qffer of 

a great sum of money. 

With regard to my poverty, the fting has, indeed, beeniust*^* 
ly informed. My whole estate consists in a house of but mean 
appearance, and a little spot of ground; Irom which, by 'my 
own labour, 1 draw my support. But if^ by any means, tfaott 
hast been persuaded to think that this 'poverty renders me of 
less consequence in my own country, or in any degree uBbafi^ 
py, tbou art greatiy deceived. I luwe no reason to complain 
of fortune: she supplies me with all that nature requires; and 
if 1 am without superfluities, i am also free from the desire of 
them. With these, 1 confess I should»be more able to succour 
the necessitous, the only advantage for which the wealthy are 
to be envied; butsmall as my possessions^ are, I can still con^ 
tribute something to thesupport of lhe8tate,.aDddieM8istaiic^ 
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of my friends. With respect to honours, my conntryi^aoes me, 
pocHT BS I am, upon a level with the richest : for Rome knows 
BO qualifications for great employments, hut virtue and ability. 
She appoints me to officiate in the most august ceremonies of 
religion ; she kitrusts me with the command of her armies ; she 
conildes to my care the most important negociations. My 
poverty does not lessen the weight and influence of my coun- 
sels in the senate. The Roman peopte honour me tor that 
Tery poverty, which king Pyrrhus considers as a disgrace. 
They know the many opportunities 1 have had to enrich my- 
self, without censure ; they are convinced of my disinterested 
zeal ^r their prosperity : and. if I have any thing to complain 
of, in the return they make me, it is only the excess of their 
applause. What value, then, can I put upon thy gold and sil- 
ver ? What king can add any thing to my fortune ? Always 
attentive to discharge the duties incumbent upon me, I have 
It mind free fiom. self-reproach y and I have an honest fame. 

• SEcrroN XXV. 

Character of James I. king of England. 

No prince, so little enterprising and so inoffensive, was ever 
«o much exposed to the opposite extremes of calumny and 
flattery, of satire and panegyriq. And the factions which be- 
gan in his time, being, still continued^ have made his charac* 
ter be as much disputed to this day, as is commonly that of 
princes who are our contemporaries. Many virtues, however, 
it must be owned, he wafr possessed of j^ but not one of then^ 
pure, or free from the contagion of the neighbouring vices. 
Hi^generosity bordered on profusion, hiis learning on pedant- 
ry, his papific disposition on pusillanimity, his wisdom on cun- 
ning, his friendship on light fancy and boyish fondness. While 
*^he magined that be was only maintaining his own authority, 
fae^y perhaps be suspected in some of his actions, and still 
more of his pretensions^, to have encroached on the liberties 
ef his people. WhRe he endeavoured^ by an exact neutrality, 
to acquire the good will of all his neighbours, he was able 
to preserve fully the esteem and regard of none. His capa- 
city wa» considerable, but fitter to discourse on general max- 
ims, than to conduct any intricate business. 

His intentions were just, but more adapted to the conduct 
of private life, than totbe government of kingdoms. Awkward 
in his person, and unpiinly in hismanners,he was ill qualified 
to command respect : partial andundiscerninginhis affections, 
he wallittle fitted to acquire general love. Of a feeble tem- 
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per^ mote ilbm of a friigsd judgiqent ; iexposed to^r lidicule 
irom his van^, but exempt from our hatred by his freedom 
ircmi pride and surroga&ce. Aiid» upoa the whole, it may be 

Sronounced of his character; that all his qualities were sul* 
ed with weakness, and ^embellished by humanity. Political 
courage he was certainly devoid of ; and from tl^ence c;hiefly 
is derived the strong prejudice, which prevails ag^st his per- 
sonal braVery : an inference, however, which must be owned, 
from general experience, to be extremely fallacious, ^Mfi« 

SECTION XXVI. 

(Jharles V. emperor of Germany ^ resigns his dominions y and 
retires from the world. 

This great emperor, in the plenitude of his power, and in 
possession of all the honours which can flatter the heart of 
'man, took the extraordf nary resolution to resign his kingdoxttSf 
and to withdraw entirely from any concern in business or the 
. affairs of this world, in order that he might sp^d the remain- 
der of his days in retirement and solitude. Though it requires 
lieither deep reflection, nor extraordinary discemment,to dis- 
cover that the state of roj^alty is not exempt from cares and 
disappointments ; though most of those who are exalted to » 
throne, find solicitude, and satiety, and disgust, to be their per- 
petual attendants, in that envied pre-eminence; yet, to descend 
yoluntarilj from the supreme to a subordinate station, and to 
relinquish the possession of power in order to atta^ the en*- 
^yment of happiness, seems to be an. effort too great ibr the 
human mind. Several instances, indeedv occur in history, of 
monarchs who have quitted a throne, an&l have ended their 
days in retirement But they were ei^er weak princes^ who 
took this resolution rasMy^ and repented of it as soon as it was 
taken ; or unfortcinate princes, from whose hands some strong* 
rivaihad wrested their sceptre,and compelled themto^kA%nd 
with reluctance into a private station. Dioclesian is, per•^ 
baps, the only prince capable of holding the reins of go- 
vernment, who ever resigned them from deliberate choice \ 
and who continued,, during many years, to ec^oy the tran- 
quillity of retirement, without fetching one penitent sigh, 
or casting back one look of desire, towards the power or 
dignity which he had abandoned. 

No wonder, then, that Charles's res^ation should fill all 
Europe with astonishment ; and give rise, both among his con- 
temporaries, and among the bidtorians of that period, to vari- 
oifis conjectures x:oncermng the motives which determined a 
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prince, whose ruling passion had been unifbrmly the love of 
power, atthe ageoftifly-sixywheo objects of ambition operate 
with full force on the mind, and are pursued with the greset- 
est ardour, to take a resolution so singular and unexpected. 
The emperor,inpursuimoeofhisdetermination, haying as- 
sembled the states of the Low Countries at Brussels, seated 
himself, for the last time, in the chair of state ; on one side of 
which was placed his son^ and on the other, his sister the 
quecnof Hungary, regent of the Netherlands, with a splendid 
retinue of the grandees of Spain and- princes of the empire 
standing behind him. I'he presidentofthecouncilof Flanders, 
by his commnnd, explained, ih a few words, his intention in 
calling this extraordinary meeting of the states. He then read 
the instrument of resignation, by which Charles surrendered 
to his 80& Philip all his territories, jurisdiction, and authority 
in the Low Countries ; absolving his subjects there from their 

' outh of allegiance to him, which he required them to transfer 
to Phihp his lawful heir ; and to serve him with the same 
loyalty and zeal that they had manifested, during so long a 
course of years, 4n support of his government. 

Charles then rose from his seat, leaning on the shoulder 
of the prince of Orange, because he was unable to stand with- 
out support, he addressed himself to the audience ; and, from 
a paper which he held in his hand, in order to assist his mem- 
ory, he recounted, with dignity, but without ostentation, all the ' 
great things which he had unde]*taken and performed, since 
the commencement of his administration. He observed, that 
from the seventeenth year of his age, be had dedicated all his 
thoughts and attention to public objects, reserving no portion 
of his time for the indulgence of his ease, 'and very litUe for 
the enjoyment of private pleasure ; that either, in a pacific or 

'hostile manner, he had visited Germany nine times, Spain six 
timei, France four times, Italy seven times, the Low Countries , 
ten times, England twice, Africa as often, and had made ele- 
ven voyages by sea ; that while his health permitted him to 
discharge his duty, and the vigour of his (Constitution was equnl, 
in any degree, to the arduous office of governing dominions so 
extensive, he had nevershunned labour, nor repined under fa- 
tigue ; that now, when his health wa3 broken, and his vigour 
exhausted by the rage of an incurable distemper, bis growing 
infirmities admonished him to retire ; nor was he so fond of 
reigning, as to retain the sceptre in sp impotent hand, which 
was no longer able to protect his subjects, or to render them 
bappj^ that instead of a sovereign worn out with diseases^ and 
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scarcely halfalire, he gave them one in the prime of Hfe, ac- 
<:a8tomed already to govern, and who added to the v^our of 
youth all the attention and sagadt^ of matorer years ; that tf, 
daring the course of a long admimstration, he had committed 
any material error in goTemment, or if, under the pressure of 
80 many and great affairs, and amidst the attention which he 
had been obliged to give to them, he had either ne^ected or 
injured any of his subjects, he now implored their forgiye- 
ness ; that, for his part, he should ever retain a grateful 
sense of their fidelity and attachment, and would carry the 
. remembrance of it along with him to the place of his retreat, 
as his sweetest consolation, as well as the best reward for 
all his services ; and in his last prayers to Almighty God, 
would pour forth his ardent wishes for their welfare. 

Then turning towards Philip, who fell on his Imees and 
kissed his father's hand, " If," says he, ** 1 hjwl left you, by mj 
death, this rich inheritance, to which I have made such large 
additions, some regard would have been justly due to my 
memory on that account ; but now, when i voluntarily resign 
to you what I might have still retained,! may well expect the 
warmest expressions of thanks, on your part. Wi^ these, 
however, I dispense ; and shall consider your concern for the 
welfare of your subjects, and your love of them, as the best 
and most acceptable testimony of your gratitude to me. It 
is in your power, by a wise and virtuous administratton, lo 
josti^ the extraordinary proof which I give this day of my 
paternal affection, and to demonstrate that you are worthy of 
the confideqce which I repose in you. 'Preserve an inviola- 
ble regard for religon ; maintain the Cathdic faith in its pu- 
rity ; let the laws of your country be sacred in your eyes ; 
encroach not on the rights and privileges of your people ; 
and if the time shall ever come, when you shall frish to en' 
joy the tranquillity of private life, may you have a s^en- 
dowedwithsuch qualities that you can resign your sceptre to, 
him, with as4nuch satisfaction as I give up mine to you.*' . 
As soon as Charles had finished this long address to hia 
subjects, and to their new sovereign, he sunk into the chair, 
exhausted and ready to faint with &e fatigue of so extraordi- 
nary an effort. During his discourse, the whole audience 
melted into tears ; some from admiration of his magnanimity ; 
others softened by the expressions of tenderness towards his 
son, and of love to his people ; and all were affected with the 
deepest sorrow, atlosmSg a aovereign, who had distiMiish- 
ed the Netherlands, his na^Ve countly, with (ttfaculi^ 
maxkB of Itfs regard and attaohment 
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SECTION XXVII. 

The same subject continued. 

A FEW weeks after the resignation of the Netherlands » 
Charles, in an assemhiy no less splendid, and with a ceremonial 
equally pompous, resigned to his son the crowns of Spain, with 
all the territories depending on them, hoth in the old and in 
the new world. Of all these vast possessions, he reserved 
nothing for himself; hut an annual pension of a hundred thou- 
sand crowns, to defray the charges of his family, and to afford 
him a small sum for acts ofhenificence and charity. 

Nothing now remained to detain him from that retreat for 
which he languished. Every thing having heen prepared 
some time for his voyage, he setoutforZuithui^h in Zealand, 
where the fleet had orders to rendezvous, in his way tbith^, 
he passed through Ghent: and after stopping there a few days, 
to indulge that tender and pleasing melancholy, which arises 
in the mind of every man in the decline of life, on visiting the 
place of his nativity, and viewing the scenes and ohjects fa- 
miliar to him in his early youth, he pursued his journey, ac- 
companied by his son Philip, his daughter the arch-duchess, 
his sisters the dowager queens of France and Hungary, Maxi- 
milian, his son-in-law, aridanumerous retinue of the Flemish 
nobility. Before he went on board, he dismissed them, with 
marks of his attention or regard; and taking leave of Philip 
with all the tenderness of a father who embraced his son for 
the last time, he set sail under convoy of a large fleet of 
Spanish, i^lemish, and filvglish ships. 

His voyage was prosperous and agreeable; and he arrived 
at Laredo in Biscay, ^ the eleventh day afler he lefl Zesdand. 
As soon as he landed, he fell prostrate on the ground ; and 
considering himself now as dead to the world, he kissed the 
earth, and said, ** Naked came I out of my mother's womb, 
and naked I now return to thee,thou common mother of man- 
kind." From Laredo he proceeded to Valladolid. There he 
took a last and tender leave of his two sisters; whom he would 
not permit to accompany him toiiis solitude, though they en- 
treated it with tears: hot only that they might have the con- 
solation of contributing, by their attendance and care, to miti- 
gate or to sooth his suffering.*., but that they might reap in- 
struction and beneflt, by joining with him in those piou&ex- 
ercises^to which he had consecrated the remainder of his days. 

From Valladolid, he continued his journey to Plazencia in 
EsUfemadura. He had pass^ through that city a great many 
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year? before ; andbaviog been struck at that time with the 
delightful situatioa of the monastery of St. Justus, belongiDg 
to the order of St Jerome, not many miles distant from that 
place, he had then observed to some of his attendants, that this 
was a spot to which Dioclesian might have retired with plea- 
sure. The impression had remained so strong on his mind, 
that he pitched upon it as the place of his retreat. It was 
seated in a vale of no great extent, watered by a smaH brook, 
and surrounded by rising grounds, covered with lofty trees. 
From the nature of the soil, as well as the temperature of the 
climate, it was esteemed the most healthful and delicious si- 
tuation in Spain. Some months before his resignation, he had 
sent an architect thither, to add a new apartment to the mo- 
nastery, for his accommodation; but he gave strict orders that 
the style of the building should be such as suited his present 
citation, rather than his former dignity. It consisted <TnIy <tf 
six rooms, four of them in the form of friars' cells, with naked 
walls; the other two, each twenty feet square, were hung with 
brown cloth, and furnished in the most simple manner. They 
were all on a level with the ground; with a door on one side 
into a garden, of which Charles himself had given the plan, 
and had 611ed it with various plants^ which he proposed to 
cultivate with his own hands. On the other side, they com* 
municated with the chapel of the monastery, in which he was 
to perform his devotions. Into this humble retreat, hardly 
sufficient for the comfortable accommodation of a private 
^ntleman, did Charles enter, with twelve domestics only. 
He buried there, in solitude and silence, his grandeyr, his am- 
bition, together with all those vast projects, which, dorii^half 
k century, had alarmed and agitated Europe ; filling every 
kingdom in it, by turns, with the terror of his arms, and the 
dread of being subjected to his power. 

In this retirement, Charles formed such apian of life^fof 
himself, as would have suited the condition of a private person 
of a moderate fortune. His table was neat but plain; bis do- 
mestics few; his intercourse with them familiar; all the cum- 
bersome and ceremonious forms of attendance on his person 
were entirely abolished, as destructive of that social ease and 
tranquillity, which he courted, in order to sooth the remain- 
der of his days. As the mildnes^ of the climate, together with 
his deliveVance from the burdens and cares of government . 
procured him, at first, aconsiderable remission from the acute 
pains with which he had beeq long tbrmented, he enjoyed^ 
f tf haps, }B»x^ «ojaQipUt« eatis&ctJOQ in thia hambk solitude 
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than all his grandeur had ever yielded him. The amhitious 
thoughts and projects which had so loQg engrossed and dis- 
quieted him, were quite effaced from his mind. Far from 
taking any part in the political transactions of the princes of 
iSurope, he restrained his curiosity even from any inquiry 
conceiTiing them ; and he seemed to view the busy scene 
which he had abandoned, with all the contempt and indif- 
ference arisiiag froni his thoroqgh experience of its vanity, 
as well as from the pleasing reflection of having disentan- 
gled himself from its cares. DR. ROB^TSON. 
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CHAP. I. 

BEtZCt 9ElfTENCES AND PARAGRAPHS* 

SECTrON I. 
^SHORT AND EJtSY SENTENCES. 

Education, * * 

X IS education forms the common mind ; 
Just as the twig is bent, the tree's inclin'd. 

Oandonr, 
Withr-pleasure let us o^vn our errors past ; 
And ihake each day s^ Qjritic on the ls»t * 

' Reflection. 

A soul without reflection, lilce«a pile 
Without inhabitant, to ruin suns. 

Secret Virtue, 
The private path, the secret ai^ts of men, 
If noble, far the noblest of their lives. 

Necessary knowledge easily attained. 
Our needful knowledge, like our needful food,. 
Unhedg'd, lies open in life's common field ; 
^>f;■ And bids all welcome to the vital feast. 
Disappointtnent, 
Disappointment lurks in many a prize. 
As bees in flow'rs ; and stings us with success. 

Virtuous elevation. 
The mind that would be happy, must be great ; 
Great in its wishes ; great in its surveys. 
Extended views a narr<|w mind extend. 

Natural and fanciful life. 
Who -lives to nature, rarely can be poor ; 
Who hves to fancy, never can be rich ; ;^I, 

' ■ ■■ ' ' ir 

J>rOTE. 
Id the first chapter, the Compiler has exhibited a considerable vaiidty 
^poetical constructioo, for toe young reader's preparatory excT *^ 
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^ J i| Chcmty. 

In faitfa^d hope the world will disagree ; 
But all Biankind's concern is charitj. 

The prize of Virtue, 
What nothing eartmy gives, or can destroy, 
The soul's calm i^unshine, and the heart-felt jo]% 
Is virtue's prizer 

, Sense and modesty cofmecteJ, 
Distrustful sense with modest caution speaks ; 
It still looks home, and short excursions makes ; 
But rattling nonsense in full volleys breaks. 

Moral discipline salutary. 
Heav'n gives us friends to bless the present scene f 
Resumes them to prepare us for the next. 
^ AH evils natural .are moral goods ; 
, All discipline^ indulgence, on the whole. 
Present blessings undervalued. 
Like birds, whose beauties languish, half conceal'd. 
Till, mounted on the wing, their glossy plumes 
Expanded shine with azure, green, and gold, 
How blessings brighten as they take their flight ! 

Hope, 
Hope, of all passions most befriends us here ; 
Passions of prouder name befriend us less. 
Joy has her tears, and transport has her death ; 
Hope$ like a cordial, innocent, though strong, 
Han's heart, at once, inspirits and serenes* 
Happiness modest and tranquil. 
Never man was truly blest, 
Btit it compos'd, and gave him such a cast 
As folly might mistake for want of joy : 
A cast unUke th<ej triumph of the proud j ^ 
A modest aspect, and a smile at heart* 

True greatness. 
Who noble ends by noble means obtains. 
Or failing, smiles in exile or in chains, 
.^ike go0d Aurelius let him reign, or bleed 

uike Socra^^ that man is great indeed. 
^"^*^ The tear of sympathy* 

No radiant pearl, which crested fortune wears, 
Ho gem, that twitting hangs from beauty's ears, 
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Nor the bright stars, which night's blue arch adorn. 
Nor rising suns that gild the vernal mom. 
Shine with such lustre, as the tear that breaka,- 
For others' wo, down Virtue's -manly cheeka». 

SECTION XL 



\ 



VERSESr IN WHICH THfT LINES ARE OVVUFE&lSSfX | 

LENGTH. ^ 

Blisi of celestial Origin, ^ 

RcsTLEss mortals toil for nought ; j 

Bliss in vain irom earth is sought ; j 

Bliss^ a native of the sky, - 1 

Never wanders. Mortals, try ; 

There you cannot seek in vain ; * 

For to seek her is to gain. ,, 

7%€ Passions, . ' 

The passions are a numerous crowd, 
Imperious, positive, and loud. 
Curb these licentious sons of strife ; 
Hence chiefly rise the storms of life : 
If they grow mutinous, and rave. 
They are thy masters, thou their slave. 

Trust in Providence recommended* 
'Tis Providence alone secures, 

In ev'ry change, both mine and yours. 
Safety consists not in escape 
From dangers of a frightful shape : 
^n earthquake may be bid to spare 
The man that's strangled by a hair. 
Fate steals along with silent tread, ' 

Found ofl'nest in what lieast we dread ; 
Frowns in the storm with angry brow, 
But in the sunshine strikes the blow. 

Epitgph. 
How lov'd, how valu'd once, avails thee not, 
To whom related, or by whom begot : 
A heap of dust alone remains of thee ; 
'Tis all thou art, and all the proud shall be. « -'• 

Fanu. 
AM fame is foreign, but of true desert ; 
Flays rodnd the head, but comes not to the heart. 
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Pne self-approving hour, whole years outweighs 
Of stupid starers, and of loud huzzas ; 
And more true joy Marcellus exilM feels, 
Than Qaesar with a senate at his heels. 
Virtue the guardian of youth. 
Down the smooth stream of life the stripling oarts^ 
Gay as the morn ; bright glows the vernal sky, 
Hope swells his sails, and Passion steers his course!* 
Safe glides his little bark along the shore, 
Where Virtue takes her stand : but if too far 
He launches forth beyond discretion's mark, 

^ Sudden the tempest scowls, the surges roar, 
Blot his fair day, and plunge him in the deep. 

. Sunrise. 
But yonder comes tne pow'rful king of day. 
Rejoicing in the east. The lessening cloud. 
The kindling azure, and the mountain's brow, 

* Illum'd with fluid gold, his near approach 
Betoken glad. Lo,.now, apparent all 
Aslant the dew-bright earth, and colour'd air, . " 

He looks ii) boundless, majesty abroad ; 
And sbeds the shining day, that burnish'd plays 
On rocks, and hills, and tow'rs, and wandering stream) 
High gleaming from afar. 

Self-government. j 

May I govern my passions with absolute sway ; 
And grow wiser and better as life wears away. 

Shepherd. 
On a mountain, stretch'd l^eath a hoary willow, 
Lay a shepherd swain, anWiew'd the rolling biUow.. 

SECTION Ilf. 

i^ERSES CONTAINING EXCLAMATIONS, INTERROGATION&, 
AND PARENTHESES. 

Competence., 
A COMPETENCE is all we can enjoy : 
Oh ! be content, where Heav'n can give no inore I 

Reflection essential to happiness. 
Ifoch joy not only speaks small happiness, 
• r - But happiness that shortly must expire. 
Can joy unbottom'd in reflection, stand ? 
And, in a tempest, can reflection live ? 
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^ FriendiMp, . . 

Can gold gain fnendship ? ImpudiBnce of iiop« ! 
As weU mere man an angel might begeU . * 

Love, and lore only, is the loan for Iotc* 
Lorenzo ! pride repress ; nor hope to find 
A friend, but what has found a friend ki thee» 
All like the purchase ; few the price will pay r 
And thi& makes friends such mkacl^ below. 

Patience, 
Beware ofdesp'rate steps^ The darkest day 
(Live till to-worrow) will hare paas'd away* 

O luxury I 

Bane of elated life, of affluent states, 
What dreary clumge, what ruin is not thine t 
How doth tby bowl intoxicate the mind i . 
To the soft entrance of thy rosy cave, 
How dost thou lure the fortunate and great ! 
Dreadful attraction ! 

Virtuous activity, 
Seize« mortals ! seize the transient hour ; 
Improve each moment as it flies : 
Life's a short summer — ^man a flower 
He dies — ^Alas ! — ^how soon he dies ! 
The source of happiness, 
tleason^s whole pleasure, all the joys of sense* j 

Lie in three wordb,, health, peace,^ and competence i 

But health consists with temperance alone ; 
And peace, O virtu€|||)eace is all thy own. 

Placid emotion. 
Who can forbear to smile with nature ? Can: 
The stormy passions in the bosom roll, 
While ev'ry gafe is peace, and ev'ry grove ^ 

Is melody ? 

Solitude.^ ' j 

O sacred solitude ; divine retreat ! • 

Choice of the prudent I envy of the great ! 
By thy pure stream, or in thy waving shade, ; 

We court fair wisdom, that celestial maid : ., 
The genuine offspring of her fov'd embrace, 
(Strangers on earth,) are innocence and peace. 

• By scHitude h&n is meaat, a temporaiy sedusioa froia the wod^l 
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There from the ways of men laid safe ashore, 
We smile to hear the distant tempest roar ; 
There, bless'd with health, with bu»'ness unperplex'd^ 
This Ufe we^ relish, and ensure the next. 

Presume not on to-morrow. 
In human hearts what bolder thoughts can rise^ 
Than man's presumption en to-morrow's dawn ? 
Where is to-morrow ? In another world. 
For numbers this is certain j the reverse 
Is sure t^ none. 

Dnin vivimus vivamus. 
Whilst we live let iw live. 
** Live, while you live," the epicure would say, 
" And seize the pleasures of the present day." 
" Live, while you live," the sacred preacher crie* 
" And give to God each moment fas it flies." 
Lord I in my views, let both united be ; 
I live in pleasure, when I live ta thee !— -DODDaiDoc*. 

SECTION IV. 
VERSES IN VARIOUS FORMSk 
The security of Virtue. 
Let coward guilt, with pallid fear, 

To shelt'ring caveTns fly. 
And justly dread the vengeful fate> 

That thunders through the sky. 
Protected by that hand, whose law, 

The threat'ning storms obey^ 
Intrepid virtue smiles secure. 

As in the blaze of day. 

Resignation, 
And Oh ! by error's force subdu'd, 

Since oft my stubborn will 
Prepost'roos shuns the latent good, 

And grasps the specious ill. 
Not to my wish, but to my want. 

Do thou thy gifts apply ; 
Unask'd, what good thou knowest grant j 

What ill, though ask^d, deny. 
Compassion. 
I have found out a gift for my fair j 

I have found where the wood-pigeons breed • 
But let me that plunder forbear ! 

Siie will say, 'tis a barbaroas deed. 
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For be ne'er caa be true, sbe averr'd, 

Who can rob a poor bird of its young : 
And I lov'd her the more, when I heard 

Such tenderness fall from her tongue. 
" Epitaph, 

Here rests his head upon the lap of earth, 
^ A youth to fortune and to fame pnknown ; 

Fair Science frown'd not on his bumble birth, 

And Melancholy mark*d him for her own. 
Large was his bounty, and his swil sincere 

Heav'n did a recompense as largely send : 
He gave to mis'ry all he had — a tear : 

He gain'd from Heav'n ('twas 9!! he wish'd) afriendi 
No further seek his merits to disclose. 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 
(There they alike in trembling hope repose,) 

The bosom of his Father and his God.^ 
Joy and sornm> connected. 
StiU, where rosy pleasure leads, 
See a kindred grief pursue ; . 

Behind the steps that mis'ry treads. 

Approaching comforts view. 

The hues ofl^Iiss more brightly glow, 
Chastis'd by sable tints of wo ; 
And blendejd form, with artful strife. 
The strength and harmony of life. 

The golden mean. 
He that holds fast the golden mean, 
'• And lives contentedly between 

The little aiul the great, 
Feels not the wants that pinch the poor. 
Nor plagues that haunt the rich man's dooi^. 

Imbitt'ring all bis state. 
The tallest pines feel most the pow'r.. 
Of wint'ry blast i the loftiest tow'r 

Comes heaviest to the ground. 
The bolts that spare the mountain's side^ 
His cloud-captSBmiqence divide ; 

And spread the ruin round. 

Moderate views and aims ^recommended. . 
With passions unruffled; untainted with pride, 

Bjr reason my life let me sqaare ; 
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The wants of my nature are cheaply supplied ; 

And the rest are hut folly and care. 
How vainly, through infinite trouble and strife^ 

The many their lahours employ ! 
Since aH that is truly delightful in life. 

Is what all, if they please, may enjoy. 
. Attachmeni to life. 

The tree of deepest root is found 

Least willing stillHo quit the ground : 
'Twas therefore said, by ancient sages, 
That love of life increased with years. 

So much, that in our later stages, 

When pains grow sharp, and sickness rages. 
The greatest love of life appears. 

Virtue* 9 addresi to pleoMire.* 
Vast happiness enjoy thy gay allies ! 

A youth of follies, an old age of cares ; 
Young yet enervate, old yet never wise. 

Vice wastes their vigour, and their mind impair8<» 
Vain, idle, delicate, in thoughtless ease, 

Reserving woes for age, their prime they spend j 
All wretched, hopeless, in the evil days, , 

With sorrow to the verge of life they tend. 
Griev'd with the present, of the past asham'd. 
They live, and are despis'd ; they die, no more are 
nam'd. 

SECTION V. 

VERSES IN WHICH SO0ND CORRESPONDS TO SIGNIFICA^ 
TION. 

Smooth and rough verse. 
Soft is the strain when zephyr gently blows. 
And the smooth stream in smoother numbers flows. 
But when loud surges lash the sounding shore, 
The hoarse rough verse should like the torrent roar^ 

Slow motion imitatid. 
When Ajax strives some rock's vast weight to throtf^ 
The. line too labours, and the words move slow. 

Swift and easy fnoUon. 
Not so when swift .Camilla scours the plain, 
Flies o'er ^' unbending corn, and skims along the maiit 

* Sensual pleasurt. 
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^ ^ Felling trees in a wood. 

Loucl souDcIs the axe, redoablbg strokes on smokes ; 
On all sides round the forest hurls her oaks 
Headlong. Deep echoing groan the thickets brown { 
Then rustling, crackling, crashing, thunder 4own. 
Sound of a hoao^siring^ 

^The string let fly 

Twang'd short and sharp, like the shr^ swallow's cry, 

ThePheasarU. 
i§^e ! from the brake the whirring pheasant springs. 
And mounts exulting on triumphant wings. 

ScyUa and Ckarybdis. 
Dire Scylla there a scene of horror forms. 
And here Charyfodis fills the deep with storms. 
When the tide rushes from her rumbling caves. 
The rough rock roars ; tumultuous boil the wares^ 

Boisterow and gmth sotmds. 
Two craggy rocks projecting to the main, 
The roaring winds tempestuous rage restrain >: 
Within, the waves in sofler murmurs glide ; 
And ships secure without their halsers ride. 
Laborious and impetuous motion. 
With many a weary step, and many a groan. 
Up the high hill he heaves a huge round stone 
The huge round stone resulting with a bound, 
Thunders impetuous down, and smokes along the grouoi. 

Regular and slow movement. 
First march the heavy mules securely slow ; 
O'er hills, o'er dales, o'er crags, o'er rocks Uxey go. 

Motion slow and difficult. 
A needless Alexandrine ends the song. 
That, hke a wounded snake, drags its slow length dong. 

A rock torn from ^ brow of a mountain. 
StOI gath'ring force, it smokes, and urg'd amain. 
Whirls, leaps, and thunders down, impetuous to the plain. 

Extent and viblence of the waves. 
The waves behind impel the waves before, 
Wide-rolling, foaming high, and tumbling to the sborei. 

Pensive numbers^ 
In these deep solitudes and awful cells. 
Where heavenly pensive contemplation dweHi^ 
And ever-musing melancholy rtigns* 
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BaUle, 
Anns oh armour clashing bray'd 
Horrible discord ; and the madding wheels 
Of brazen fury rag'd. 

Sound imitating reluctance. 
For who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey, 

This pleasing anxious being e'er resign 'd ; 
Xeft the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
Nor cast one longing, li^'ring look behind ? 

SECTION VL 

PARAGRAPHS OF GREATi^ LENGTH. 

Connubial affection. 

The love that cheers life's latest stage. 
Proof against sickness and old age, 
Preserv'd by virtue from declension. 
Becomes not weary of attention : 
But Hves, when that exterior grace. 
Which first inspired the flame, decays. 
'Tis gentle, delicate,, and kind. 
To faults compassionate, or blind ; 
And will with sympathy endure 
Those evils it would gladly cure. 
But angry, coarse, and harsh expressioOy 
Shows love to be a mere profession ; 
Proves that the heart is none of his. 
Or soon expels him if it is. 

Swarms of flying insects. 
Thick in yon stream of light a thousand way8» 
Upward and downward, thwarting and convolv'd^ 
Vhe quiv'ring nations sport ; till tempest-wing'd, 
Fierce winter sweeps them from the face of day* 
Ev'n so, luxurious men, unheeding, pass 
An idle summer life, in fortune's shine, 
A season's glitter ! Thus they flutter on, 
From toy to toy, from vanity to vice ; 
Till, blown away by death, oblivion comes 
Behind, and strikes them from the book of life. 

Beneficence its oram reward. 
My fortune (for I'll mention all, 
And more than you dare tel)) is snu^ ; 
Yet ev'ry friend partakes my store, 
And Want goes smiling from my door 
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. Wiirforty shillings warm the hreast 
Of worth or industry distress'^ I 
This sum 1 cheerfully impart ; 
'Tis fourscore pleasures to my heart : 
And you may make, by means like thesCi 
Five talents ten, whene'er you please. 
^Tis true, my little purse grows light 
But then I sleep so sweet at night ! 
This grand specific will prevail, 
Wheij all the doctor's opiates fail. 

Virtue the best treasure. 
Virtue, the st^^ength and beauty of the souli 
Is the best gift of Heav'n : a happiness 
That, even above the smiles and frowns of fatfe, 
Exalts great nature's favourites : a wealth 
That ne'er encumbers ; nor to baser hands 
Can be transferr'd. It is Ae only good, 
Man justly boasts of, or can call his own. 
Riches are oft by guilt and baseness eam'd. 
But for one end, one much-neglected use, 
Are richejB worth our care ; (for nature's wants 
Are few, and without opulence supplied ;) 
This noble end is to produce the soul ; 
To show the virtues in their fiirest Ught ; 
And make humanity the minister 
Of bounteous Providence. 

CoiiUemplatioili% 
As yet 'tis midnight deep. The weary clouds. 
Slow meeting, mingle into solid gloom. 
Now, while the drowsy world Hes lost in jileep» 
Let me associate with the serious night. 
And contemplation her sedate compeer ; 
Let me shake off th^ intrusive cares of day^ 
And lay t)ie meddling sQpses all aside. 

Where now, ye lying vanities of life f 
Ye ever tempting, ever cheating train ! 
Where are you now ? and what is your aqioutit f 
Vexation, disappointment, and remorse^ 
- Sad, sick'ning thought ! And yet, deluded maUf 
A scene ofcrude disjointed visions ^past. 
And broken slumbers, rises still resolv'd. 
With new flush'd hopes, to tun the giddy i^nd. 
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Pleasure of Piety ^ 
A Deity believ'd, ts jc^ begun ; 
A Deity ador'd, is joy iidvancM ;. 
A Deity belov'd, is joy matur'd. 
Each branch of piety delight inspires : 
Faith builds a bridge from this w^d to the next| ^ 
O'er death's dark gulf, and all its norror hides ; 
Praise, the sweet exhalation of our joy, 
That joy exalts, and makes it sweeter still ; 
Pray'r ardent opens heav'n^ lets down a stream 
W glory, on the consecrated hour 
Of man in audience with the Deity. 



CHAP. ir. 

NARRATIVE PIECES. 
SECTION I. 

The hears and the hees. 
As two young bears, in wttnton mood, 
Forth issuing from a neighbouring wood. 
Came where th' industrious bees hfiid ^r'dy 
In artful cells, their Inscious hoard ; 
O'erjoy'd they seiz'd, with eager haste. 
Luxurious on the rich repast. 
Alarm'd at tij^s, the little trew 
. About their ears vindictive iftew. 
The beasts, utiable to sustain 
Th' unequal combat, qttit the plain, 
Half-blind with rage, and mad with {Mftui, 
Their native shelter they reg^ii ; 
There sit, mid nbw, discreeter grown. 
Too late their rashness they bemoan , 
And this by dear experience gain. 
That pleasure's ever bought with pain. 
So when the gilded baits of vice 
Are plac'd before our longing eyes. 
With greedy haste we snatch dur fill, 
And swallow down the latent ill : 
But when ^x^rience opes our e|<e8, 
Away the fancied pleasure flies. * 

It flies, but oh ! too late we find, 
It leaves a real sting behind.-«4CERRtox. 
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SKJTIQN 11. 

The nightingale and ^e gl&9H»orm» 

A KifiBTiifGALll that all day long; 
Had cheer'd the trlltage with his spng. 
Nor yet at eve his note suspended, 
Nor yet when eventide was en^d. 
Began to feel, as well he might, 
The keen demands 4>f appetite ;. 
When, looMng eagerly around, 
He spied far off, upon the ground, 
A something shining in the dark. 
And knew the glow-worm hy his spark* 
So, stooping down from hawthorn top, 
He thought to put him in his crop. 
The worm, aware of his intent, 
Harangued him thus, riglit eloquent — 

* Did you admire my lamp^' quoth he, 
* As much «6 I your minstrelsy. 
You wcmid ahhor to do me wrong, 
As much as I to spoil your so^ng ; 
For 'twas ih€ self-same pow'r divine. 
Taught you to sing, and me to shine ; 
That you with music, I with light, 
Mid^t^beautify and cheer the night.*" 

The songster heard his short oraticm. 
And, warbling oat his approbation, 
ReleasM him, as my story tells. 
And found a supper sooiewhere else. 

Hence, jarring sectaries may learn 
Their real int'r^t to discern ; 
That brother should not war with brother« 
And wo9*y. and devour each other : 
But sing and shine by sweet <^onsent, 
Till life's poor transient night is spent.; 
Respecting, in each other's case, 
The gifls of nature and of grace. 

Those Christians best deserve the ncone, 
Who stucliously make peace their aitti : 
Peace, both the duty and the prize 
Of him th9t creeps, and him that flies — cowpca* 
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\ SECTION III. 
The trials of virtue, 
Pi.Ac*D oti tbe verge of jouth, my mmd. 

Lifers opening scene survey'd : 
I ,yievr*d its ills of yarious kind, 

Afflicted and afraid. * 

But ctief my fear the dangers mov'd 

That virtue's patb enclose : 
My heart the wise pursuit approv'd ; 

But O, what toib oppose ! 
For see, ah see j while yet her ways 

With doubtful step I tread, 
A liostile world its terrors raise, 

Its snares delusive spread. 
O how shall I, with heart prepar'd, 

Those terrors learn to meet ? 
How, from the thousand snares to guard 

My uneiperienc'd feet? 
As thus ( mus'd, oppressive sleep 

Soft o'er my temples drew 
Oblivion's veil, — The wat'ry deep. 

An object strange and new. 
Before me rose : on the wide shore 

Observant as I stood. 
The gathering storms arcmnd me roar 

And heave the boiling flood. 
Near and more near the billows rise ; 

Ev'n now my steps they lave ; 
And death to my affrighted eyes 

Approach'd in every wave. 
What hope, or whither to retreat I 

Each nerve at once unstrung ; 
Chill fear had fetter'd fast my feet. 

And chain'd my speechless tongue^ 
I felt my heart within me die ; 

When sudden to mine ear 
A voice, descending from on high, 

Reprov'd my erring fear. 
« What tho' the swelling surge thou see 

Impatient to devour ; 
Rest, mortal, rest on God's decree, 

And thankful own his pow'r. 
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Know, when he bade the deep a^^i^ar, 

« Thus far.' iV Ali^ty sa^d, 
* Thus far, «o farther, rage ; and here 

* Let thy proud waves be stay'dL' " 
I heard ; and lo ! at oiK^ coi^rioll'd, 
* The waves, in wild retreat, 

: Back on themselvgs reluctaol roU^d, 

And murm'ring left my f<^. , 
Dieeps to asseinbliti^ deeps in vain - 

Once more the si^isd gave : 
, The shores th^ rosMng weight sustdn, 

And cheek th' usurpihg waver ,^ 

Convinc'd, in nature's vo}ume wise, "* 

The imag'd truth I read ; 
* And sudden from my waking eyes 

•Th' instructive vision fled. ' 

Then why thus heavy, O my sOul ! 

Say why, distrustful still. 
Thy thoughts with vain impatience roli 

O'er scenes of future ill ? 
Let faith suppress each rising fear» 

Each anxious doubt exclude ; 
Thy Maker's will has plac'd tibee he^. 

A Maker wise and §pood t . 

He to thy er^ty Irkd knowi . 

Its |U8t restraint to give ; 
Attentive to behc^ thy woea» 

And faithful to reUeve^ 
Then why thus heavy, O toy sotd I 

Say why, distrustful still. 
Thy thoughts with vain impafience roll 

O'er scenes of future iU ? 
Tho' griefs unnumber'd thrdng thee round* 

Still in thy God confide, 
Whose finger marks the seas their bound. 

And curbs the headlong tide. — bigrrick. 

SECTION IV. 
The f^oMtk and the phUo$opher. 
A Grbciait youth of talents rare. 
Whom FUtQ't piMosbphic care 
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Had fona'd fat virtue's noblet vkfr. 
By precept and example too, 
Would oflen boast his oaatchless skiU, 
To curb the steed, and guide the wheel ; 
And as he pass'd the gazing throng, 
With graeelul ease, and smack'd the thong. 
The idiot wonder they expressed, 
Was praise and transport to his breast 

At length, quite vain, he needs would show 
Hi» master what his art c<Hild do ; 
And bade bis slaves the chariot lead 
^o AeademBs' sacred shade. 
. The trembling grove confessed its fright. 
The wood-nymphs started at the sight ; 
The muses drop the learned lyre, 
And to their inmost shades retire, 
Howe'er, the youth, with forward air ; 
Bowf to the sage, and mounts the car.^ 
The lash resounds, the coursers springs 
The chariot marks the rolling ring ; 
And gath'nng crowds, with eager eye». 
And shouts, pursue him as he flies. 

Triumphant to the goal retum'd. 
With uMer thirst his bosom biini'd ; 
And now along th' indented plain 
The self-same track he marks again* 
Pursues wi& care the nice design, 
Nor ever deviates from the line. 
Amazement seiz'd the circling crowd ; 
The youths with emulation g^ow'd ; 
Ev'n bearded sages hail'd the boy ; 
And all but Plato gazM with joy. 
For he, deep-judging sage, beheld 
With pain the triumphs 4)£ the field : 
And when the charioteer drew nigh, 
And, flush'd with hope, had caught his eye» 
** Ahs ! unhappy youth," he cry'd, 
** Expect no praise from me," (and sigh'd.^ 
•' With indignation I survey 
Sueh skill and judgment thrown^ away : «. 

The time i^'ofusely squandered there. 
On Yulgu* arts beneath thy cure. 
If well employ 'd, at less expense, 
Had taught thee boiioar, virtne, senM f 
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And rais'd thee from a coachosan's fate 
To goyero oien, and guide the state." — mrnrmaxAm. 

SECTION V. 
IHscoutst betm^en Adam<md Eve, reUrmg Uf ruik 
' Now came sttU e v'ning on, and twilig^ ^rajr 
Had in her so^r li^^rj all thii^ #ad» 
Silence accompanied ; for beait and l»id. 
They to their grassy conchy these t» their nestS 
Were sHink ; dl but the wdceful nightingale. 
She aH night long her am'rous descant sun^t 
l^ence was pleas'd. Now ^ow'd^the ficmameol 
With liirifig sapphires : Hesptrus, that led 
The starry host, rode brightesty till the moon, 
Bisii^ in clottded majesty, at lengthy. 
Apparent qoeen nnveil'd her peerless light. 
And o'er the dark her silver mantle threw. 

When Adam thus to Eve ; **Fair consort, thMiour 
Of night, and all things now retir'd to resty 
IMEind us of like repose ; since God hath ^et 
Labour and rest, as day and night, to men 
Successive ; ^d the tn&ely dew of sleep,. 
Now falling with soft slumbVons^ weight, inclines 
Our eye-lids. Otb«r creatures all day long 
Rove idle unemploy'd, and less need rest : 
Man birth his da^jLWork jf body or mind 
Appointed, which declares his dignity, 
And the regard q£ Heav'a on all his ways j 
While other animj^ unactive range, -^-^^ - -^ 

And of their doings God takes no accoitfil. ^ 

To-morrow, ere fresh morning streak the east 
With first approach of light, we must be risen. 
And at our pleasant labour ; to reform 
Yon flow'ry arbours, yonder alleys green, 
Our walk at noon, with branches overgrown, 
That mock our scant manuring, and require 
More hands than ours to lop tt^ir wanton growth* 
Those blossoms also, and those dropping gums» 
That lie bestrown, misightly and unsmooth. 
Ask riddance, if we mean to tread with ease* 
Mean while^ as nature wills>, night bids us rest." 

To whom thus Eve, with perfect beauty adora'd 
«« My author and disposer, what thou Indst 
^ Unai^gu'd I obey j so God osdains. 
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With thee conTersing 1 forget all time ; 
All seasons and their change, all please alike. 
♦Sweet i» the breath of morn, her rising sweet. 
With chaim of earliest birds ; pleasant the sun 
IV ben first on this delightful hind he spreads 
Hk orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit, and^owV, 
GlistVing with dew ; fragrant the fertile earth 
After son showVs ; and sweet the coming on 
Of grateful evening mild; then silent night. 
With this her solemn bird, and this fair moon^ 
And these the gems of heav'n, her starry train ; 
But neither breath of morn, when she ascends 
With charm of earliest birds ; nor rising sun 
On this delightful land ; nor herb, fruit, flow'r, 
GHst'ring with dew ; nor fragrance* after show'rs s 
Nop grateful evening miW ; nor silent n^t 
With this her solemn bird f nor w«Ik by moonr 
Or glitt'ring star light, — without thee is sweet 
' But wherefore all night long shine these ? for whom 
This glorioas sight, when sleep hath sh«t all eyes V^ 

To. whom our gen'ral ancestor reply 'd : 
*« Daughter of God and man, accomplish'd Eve, 
These have &eir course to finish round the earth> 
By morrow evening ;, and horn land tolandy^ 
In order, though to nations yet unborn, 
Minist'ring light prepar'd, they set ofid rwe ; 
Lest totid darkness should by ni«^t regain 
Her old possession, and extinguish life 
hk nature and all things ; which these soft fires 
Not only enl^ten, but, with kindly heat 
Of various influence, foment and warm. 
Temper or nourish ; or in* part shed down 
Their stellar virtue on all kinds that grolv 
On earth, made hereby apter to receive 
Perfection from the sun*s more potent ray. 
These then, though unbeheld in deep of night, 
Shine not in vain ; nor^ think, though men were none, 
That heav'n would want spectators, God want praise ; 
Millions of spiriti^l creatures walk the earth 
Unseen, botb when we wake, and i^en we sleep. 
Ail these with ceaseless praise his Works behold, 
Both day and night How often, from the steep 
Of echoing hill or thicket have we heard 
Celestial- voices to the midjsight air^ 
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SoIe» or responsive each to others' note, 
Singing their great Creator ? Oil in hands, 
|V^hile they keep watch, or nightly rounding waBc ♦ 
With heav'nly touch of instrumental sounds, 
In full harmonic number joined, their songs 
Divide th^ night, and lift our thoughts to heavW* 

Thus talking hand in hand aldne they pass'd , 
On to their blissful bowV. — . 



-There arriv'd, both stood. 



Both turn*d ; and under open sky ador'd 

The God that made both sky, it 

Which they beheld, the moor 

And starry pole. " Thou als 

Maker Omnipotent, and thou 

Which we, in our appointed ^ 

Have finished, happy in our n 

And mutual love, the crown ( 

Ordained by thee ; and this d< 

For us too large, where thy i 

Partakers, aad uncropt falls t 

But thou hast promis'd from 

To fill the earth, who shaU with us extol 

Thy.gaodneas infinite, both when we wcJce, 

And when we seek, os bow, thy gill of £^eep/^^*-«ifiYoir 

!.ECTION VI. 

Lo ! a form divinely bright 
Descends,, and bursts upon my sight ; 
A seraph of illustrious birth ! 
(Religion was her name on earth ;) 
Supremely sweet her radiant face, 
And blooming with celestial grace I 
Three shining cherubs fbrm'd her train, 
Wav'd their Ught wings, and reach'd the ploia : 
Faith, with subUooe and piercing eye. 
And pinions fluttering for the sky ; 
Here Hope, that smiling angel stands. 
And golden anchors ^ace her hands ; 
There Charity in robes of white, 
Fairest and fiiv'rite maid of light. 
- The seraph »pokeT— *« 'Tis Reason's part 
To govern and to gu«rd the heart : 
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To hiD the wayward soul to rest. 
When hopes and fears distract the breast 
^ Reason may caHn this doubtful strife, 

And steer thy bark through various life : 
But when the storms of death are nigh^ 
And midnight darkness yeils the sky, 
Shall Reason then direct thy sail; 
' Disperse the <^louds, or sink the gale ? 
Stranger, this skill alone is mine. 
Skill that transcends his scanty line/' 

*' Revere thyself — thouVt near allied 
» To angek on thy better side. 

How various e'er their ranks or kinds, 

Angels are but unbodied minds : 

When the partition- walls decay. 

Men emerge aiigels ik*om their clay. 

Yes, when the frailer body dies. 

The soul asserts her kindred skies. 

But minds, though sprung from heay'nly race^ 

Must first be tutor*d for (he place : 

The joys above are understood, 

And rehsh'd only by the good. 

Who shall assume this guardian care ; 

Who shall secure their birth-right there ? 

Souk are my charge — to me 'tis giv'h ' 

To train them for their native heav'nl'* 

" Know then — who bow the early knee, * 
' And give the willing heart to me ; 
Who wisely, when Temptation waits, 
£lude her frauds, and spurn her baits ; 
Who dare to own my injur'd cause. 
Though fools deride my sacred laws ; 
Or scorn to deviate to the wrong. 
Though persecution hfts her thong ; 
Though all the sons of hell conspire 
To raise the stake and light the nre ; 
Know, that for such superiot souls, - 
There lies a bliss beyond the poles : 
Where spirits shine with purer ray, 
And brighten to meridian day ; 
Where love, where boundless friiendship rules j 
(No friends that change, no love fliat cools f) 
Where rising floods of knowledge roll, 
And pour, and pour upon the soiil^' " 
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«< Bat ii4i«re^»^ the pawage to thft «Ib«8 ?-*— 
The road throt:^ deaths black vaUej U«a« 
Nay^ do not shadderi^ my tide ; 
'^ Tho' dark the shades, yet sale the vale. 
This path the best of men have trod j 
And who'd decline the road to. God ? 
Oh ! 'tis a glorious boon to die ! 
This favour can't be priz'd too hi^." 

While thns she spolre, nrjr looks express** 
The raptsres kindUng in my breast f 
My soul a fix'd attention gave ; 
When the stern mraarch of the grave. 
With haughty strides approach'd i — amaz'd 
I stood, and trembled as i gaz'd. 
The seraph c^n'd each anxious fear^ 
. And kindly wip'd the faUing tear ; * 

Then hasten'd with expanded wing 
To meet the pale, terrific king. 
Bat now what milder scenes arise 1 
The tyrant dr<^s his hostile giuse ; 
He s^ms a youth divinely fair. 
In graceful rin^ls waves his hair ; 
His wings their whit'ning .plumes display. 
His burnish'd plumes reflect the day ; 
Light flows his shining azure vest, 
Aj^ all the angel stands confess'd. 
m I view'd the change with sweet surprise | , 

And, Oh ! I panted icH' the skies : 
Thank'd heav'n, that e'er I drew my breathy 
And triun^ih'd iathe thoughts of death*-— <^ttoiu . 

CHAP Hi. 
DIDACTIC PIECES. 

SECTION I. 
Tke vanittf of wealth. 
No more thus brooding o'er yon heap^ 
With av'rice painful vigils keep ; 
Still unenjoy'd the present store, 
Still, endless sighs are breath'd for more. 
Oh ! quit the shadow, catch the prize, 
, Which not all India's treasure buys ! 
To purchase heav'n has gold the pow'r ? 
Can goU remove the mortalhour ? 
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Are frie&dship's- pleasures to-be soU ? 

Ko-«-all thal^s WOTth a wkh^^-a^ Usoughty 

Fair~vir|iie givesnabnb'd^ uobought. 

Cease then o& trash thy hopes to bind ^ 

Let nobler views engage thy miad.-^oR; joHi^soir. 

SECTION 11. 
Nothing formed in vain. 
Let no presdming impious raiier tajr 
Creatire wisdom ; ad'Af ought was fbim'd 
In yain, or not ibradmiralSe ends. 
Shall iittle haughty ignorani^e pronounce 
His works unwise^ of which the smallest part 
£xceeds the narrow vision of her mind? 
As if, dpon a fuU^proporttonM dome, 
On sweliing^ columns heav'd,-the pride of art ! 
A oritic-Ay, whose feeble ray scarce spreads 
An inch around, with blind presumption bold. 
Should dare to tan the structure of the whole. 
And lives* the man, whose universal eye 
Has swept at' once th' unbounded scheme of things ; 
Mark'd their dependence so, and firm accord. 
As with unfalt'ring accent to conclude, 
Th^t this availeth nought? Has any seen 
The mighty chain of lyings, lessening down 
From infinite perfection, td 4he brink 
Of dreary nothing, desolate abyss I 
From which astonished thought, re^oihng, turns ? 
Till then alone let zealous praise a^end. 
And hymns of holy wonder, to that power. 
Whose wisdom shines as lovely in our minds, 
As on our. smiling eyes his servant sun.— Thomson. 

SECTION III. 
Oh Pr^. 
Of all the causes, which inspire to blind 
Man's erring judgment, and misguide the mind» 
What the weak head with strongest bias rules. 
Is pride, the never-failing vice of fools. 
Whatever nature has in worth deny'd. 
She gives in large fecruits of neednil pride I 
For, as in bodies, thus m souls, we find 
What wants in Mood, and spirits, sweird with nikA 
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J^riac, wliem wit i^U, step* ia te <mr ^Mknoe, 
And filb tt|»^ all the m^phlj voul «f ft«iwe. 
If oiic# ri|^ re«90& Mv€ft thnt eiovd a«^, 
Trn^ hretkft upon os wilh remttJbes^ da/. 
TroBt fi9t yourself; but, your dfifo^ to keoir, 
Bfoke use^ ev'vy frieiad-'-'^ttd ev^y^ ^>e« 
A little kanuog is a dangerous thing ; 
Drink Hleep^ or taste not the Pierian sprkif : 
There shallow drau^ts intowale- the bndn ; 
And drinking largely sobers m agmii« 
FirM at first; sighi with w^t the tome imparts^ 
In fearless youth we tempt t^ heights iji arts. 
While, fro» the bounded level of our mind. 
Short yiews we take, nor see &e lengths behind f 
But more adpranc'd, behold, with strange sut^iie^. 
New distant scenes of endless science rise ! 
So, f^easM at first the tow'ring Alps we tnr. 
Mount o'er the vales, wad seem to tread the sky ; 
Th' eternal snows appear already pfist, 
And the first cloud* said mountains seemth* 1^ : 
But, those attttnM, we tremble to survey 
The growing labours of the lengthened wi^ ; 
Th' increasing prospect tires our wandering eyvf ; 
Hills peep o'er hills, and Alps on Alps artstf^ — ^ronu 

SECTION IV. 

I WOULD not enter on n^ Ikt of friends, 
(Though gnMt'd with poHihM msmners did &i» i 
X et wanting sensii^htv,) the man 
Who needlessly sets K>ot upon a worm. 
An inadvertent step may crush the snail. 
That crawls at evening in the public path ; 
But he that has humanity, forewarn'd, 
Will tread aside, and let the reptile live. 
The creeping vermin, lo|th90«e to the si^t, 
And charg'd perhaps witff venom, that intrudes 
^ A visiter unwelcome into scenes 
Sacred to neatness and repose, th' alcove, 
The chamber, or refectory, may die. 
A necessary act incurs no blame. 
Not so, when held within iheir proper bounds, 
And guiltless of offence the^f range the air, 
'Or Mie their pastime in the spadous field. 
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There ikej are pm^f^d. And he ^« huoli^ 
Or harms Ibem Uiere, is guiky of a wrong ; 
Disturbs th* eeoaonvf of aattire's realm. 
Who when she femoifd, designed them an sd>o4e. . 
Th6 swA^iB this : if man's conirenience> health. 
Or safety, interf^e, his rights Mid claims, 
Are paramount, and mmt extinguish theirs. 
Else they are all-— the meanest things that at^^ 
As free to live and t& enjoy that Kfe, 
As God was fre^ to form them at the first, 
Who, in his sovereign wisdom, made them idl. 
Ye, therefore, who love mercy, teach your »ob» 
To love it too. The sprii^ time <rf otfr yea)rs 
1b soon dishoBOur'd and c^fil'd, in most. 
By budding ills, that ask a- prudent hand 
To check them. But, alas ! none sooner sho^ 
If unrestrained, into luxuriant growth, 
Than cruelty, most dev'Ush of them all. 
Mercy to him that shows it, is the rule 
And ri^teous limitation of its act. 
By which heav'n moves in pardoning guSty man i 
And he that shows none, being ripe in years^ 
And conscious of the outrage he commits, 
1^^ seek it, aod not find it in His turn.— cowper. 

SECTION V. 
A paraphrase on the loiter pari of^ tixth chapter of St. 

Matthew, 
When my breast labours with oppressive aire. 
And o'er my cheek d<escends the falling tear ; 
While all my warring passions are at strife, 
Oh ! let me listen to the words of life ! 
Raptures deep-felt his doctrine did impart. 
And thus he rais'd from earth the droo^ng heart 
" Think not, when ail your scanty stores affi)rd. 
Is spread at once upon the sparing board ; 
Thinii not, when worn the homely rolbe appears. 
While on the roof the howling tempest bears j 
What farther shall this feeble life sustain. 
And what shall clothe these sbiv'ring limbs i^uo. 
Say, does not life its nourishment exceed ? 
And the fair body its investing weed ? 
Behold ! and look away your low despair — 
See the light tenants of ^e barren air : 
S 
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To tiiem, &or t$S&T^^ aor grmiaries^ h^ettg ; 
Nought, but the woodland, and the pleaakag soag ; 
Yet, yow kind heav'dly Father bends hk eye 
On the least wing that flits along the sky. 
To him^ey sing when spring renews the plain ; V 
To him they cry, in winter's pinching reign ; > 
Nor is their mnsic, rior their plaint in vain tr \ 
He hearo the gay, and the distressAil caU ; 
And with unsparing bounty fills them all.'*^ 
•* Observe the rjsing lily's snowy grace ; 
Observe the various vegetable race : 
TJiey neither toil, nor spin, but careless grow ; 
y%t see bow warm they blush ! how bright they ^oif ! 
What regal vestments can with them compare ! 
^ What king so shining I or what queen so fair !" 

" If ceaseless, thus, the fowls of heav'n he feeds ; 
If o'er the fields such lucid r6bes he sjireads ; 
Will he not care for you, ye faithless, say ^ 
Js he unwise T or, are ye less than tbey ?" — TBOvtso^. 

SECTION VI. 
The death of a good manq. strong incentive to virtuei 
The chamber where the good man meets his ikity 
Is privileg'd beyond the conmion waiBc \ 
Of virtuous life, quite in the verge of heav'n^ , 
Fly, ye pro^un&l if not^^raiv near wifth awe. 
Receive the blessing, and adore the chance. 
That threw in this.Bethesda your dbease : 
If unrestor'd by this, despair your cure. 
For, heie, resistless demonstration dwells f 
A death-bed's a detector of the heart. 
Here ^v'd dissimulation drops her mask, ^ 

* Thro' life's grimace, that mistress of the scenie I 
Here real, a^ a]^areDt, are the same^ 
You see the man ; you see his hold on hi^T'o, 
If sound his virtoe, as Philander's sound. 
Heav'n waits not the last moment ; <^wns Her friends 
On this side death ; and points them out to men ; 
A lecture, silent, but of sov'reign pow'r! 
To vice, confusion : and to virtue, peace. 
Whatever farce the boastful he>o plays, 
Virtue alone has majesty^in death ; 
And greater still, the more the tyrant frowQS.*-«BYOVNa. 
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; * SECTION vn. 

R^Ui^ions pfi a future state^from a review of winter, 
'Tis done ! dread winter spreads his latest glooms^. 
And reigns tremendous o'er the conquer'd year. 
How dead the vegetable kingdom lies ! 
How dumb the tuneful ! Horror wide eixteods 
His desolate domain. Behold, fond man ! 
See here thy pictur'd life : pass some few years, 
Thy flow'ring spring, thy summer's ardent strength* 
Thy sober autumn fading into age, 
And pale concluding winter comes at last, f 

And shuts the scene. Ah ! whither now are fled 
Those dreams of greatness ? those unsolid hopes 
Of happiness ? those longings after fame I 
Those restless cares ? those busy bustling days ? 
Those gay-spent, festive nights ? those veering thoughts^ 
Lost between good and ill, that shar'd thy life ? 
All now are vanish'd ! Virtue sole survives. 
Immortal, never-failing friend of man. 
His guide to happiness on high. And see ! 
'Tis come, the glorious morn r the second birth 
Of heav'n and earth 1 awak'ning nature hears 
The new-creating word ; and starts to life. 
In ev'i^ heighten'd form, from pmn and death 
For ever free. The ^eat eternal: scbenie, 
Involving sdU and in a perfect whole 
Uniting as the prospect wider sj^reads, 
To reason's eye refin'd dears up apace. 
Ye. vainly wise ! Ye blind presumptuous I now. 
Confounded in the dust, adore that Power, 
And Wisdom oft arratgn'd : see now the cause 
Why unassuming worth in secret liv'd, 
And died neglected : why the good man's share 
In life was gall, and bitterness of soul : 
Why the lone widow and her orph^ms pin'd 
Itt starving solitude ; while luxury, 
In palaces lay straining her low th oughts 
To form unreal wants : why heav'n-TOm truth, 
And moderation fair, wore the red martis 
Of superstition's scourge : why Ucens'd pain, 
That cruel spoiler, that embosom'd foe, 
Imbitter'd all our bliss. Ye good distress'd I 
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Ye iioUe few ! who here onbeii^Kng stood 
Beneath life's pressure, yet bear up awhile. 
And what your bounded view which only saw 

• A little part, deem'd evili is no more : 
The storms of wiot'ry time will quickly pass^ 
And one unbounded spring encircle all« — ^THOBCdoir. 

SECTION VIIL 
Adam's advice to Eve, to avoid tempMwm^ 
<' O WOMAN, best are all things as the will 
Of God ordain'd then^ ; his creating hand' 
JiNothing imperfect or deficient left 
Of all that he created^ much less man. 
Or aug^t that mi^t his happy state securer- 
Secure from outward force. Within himsetf 
The danger lies, yet lies within his pow'r ; 
Against his will be can receive no harm. 
But God left free the will ; for-whai obey# 
Reason, is free, and reason he made right; 
But bid her well beware, and stiH erect. 
Lest, by some fair appearing good surprts^d^ 
She dictate fake, smd misinform* the .will 
To do what Go4 expressly hath forbid. 
Not then mistrust, but tender love, enjoins^ 
That 1 4ihoold mind thee oft : and mind thou Oie» - 
Firm we subsist, yet posiibie to swerve, 
Since reason not impossibly may meet 
Some specious olb^ct by< the ^e subom'd. 
And fall into deception unaware. 
Not keeping strictest watch, as she was wam'd.. 
Seek not temptation then, which to avoid ^ 

Were better, and most hkely.lf from mt 
Thou sever not ; trial will come unsought. 
Wouldst thou approve Uiy constancy ? approve 
First thy obedience ; th' other who can know. 
Not seeing thee attempted, who attest I 
But if thou think, trial unsou^t .may find 
Us both securer than thus wam'd thou seem's^ 
Go ; for thy stay, taot free, absents thee more : 
Go in thy native ^innocence ; rely 
On what thou hast of virtue, summon all ; 
For God towards thee hath do&e his part ; do thine." 

MILTOn 
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SECTION rx. 

On j)inocra»tinQtion, 

Be wise to-day ; 'tis madness to defer : 
Next day the fatal precedent will plead ; 
Thus on, till wisdom is pushed out of life. 
Procrastination is the thief of time. 
Year after year it steals, till all are fled ; 
And, to the mercies of a moment leaves 
The vast concerns of an eternal scene. 

Of man's miraculous mistakes, this bears 
The palm, "That all men are about to live :" .w 
For ever on the brink of being born. 
All pay themselves the compliment to thinki 
They, one day, shall not drivel ; and their pride 
On this reversion takes up ready praise ; 
At least, their own ; their future selves applauds ; 
How excellent that life they ne'er will lead ! 
Time ledg'd in their own hands is folly's vails ; 
That lodg'd in^ fate's, to wisdom they consign ; 
The Aing they can't but purpose, they postpoiie. 
'Tis not in folly, not to scorn a fool ; 
And scarce in hijman wisdom to dp more. 
All proHiise is poor dilatory man ; 
And that thro' ev'ry stage. When young, indeedir 
- ia4»ll-^eatefitrweiidltittrffies nobly rest, 
Unanxious for ourselves ; and only wish. 
As duteous sons, our fathers were mca-e wise. 
At thirty, man suspects himself a fool ; 
Knows it at forty, ami reforms his plan ; 
^ At fifty, chides his infamous delay ; 
Pushes his prudent purpose to resolve ; 
In all tke magnanimity of thought, 
Resolves, and re-resolves, then dies the same. 

And why.? Because he thinks himself immort^. 
AH men think all men mortal, but themselves ; 
Themselves, when some alarming shock of &te 
Strikes thro' their wounded hearts the sudden dread 
Bnt their hearts wounded, like the wounded air, 
Soon close f where, past the shaft, no trace is found 
As from the wing po scar the sky retains ; 
The parted wave no furrow from the keel ^ 
So dies ia human hearts tiie thotight of deaUi. 
S2 ' 
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Ev'n^ witli the tender tear which Nsjture sheds 
- O'er those we lave, we drop it in their^ave. — ^votora, 

SECTION X, 
Tkat phtTosopJi^, which stops at secondary causes, reproved, 
Happy (be man who sees a God employed 
In all the good and ill that checker life ! 
Resolving ail events, with their eflfecta 
And omni^ld result£^ into the wilt 
And arbitration wise of the Supreme. 
Did not his eye rale all things, and intend 
The least of our concerns ; (since from the least 
The greatest ofV originate ;) could chance 
Find place in his dominion, or dispose 
One lawless particle to thwart his plan r 
Then God might be surprisM, and unforeseen 
Contingence might alarm him, and disturb 
The smooth and equal cmtrse of bis affairs. 
This truth, philosophy, though ea^-ey'd 
Ifi nature*s tendencies^ o^ overlooks ; 
And having found his intrustment, forgets 
Or disregards, or, more presumptuous still, 
]&eoiea_^e pow'r that wields it. God pro€laiik)& 
His hot dispTeastrpe-^aifist KoKsh i»eii 
That live an atheist life ; involves the heaven 
Is tempests ; quits hil^asp upon the winds. 

And gives them all their Tury; bids a pl^e 

Kindle a iiery boil upon the skin. 

And putrefy the breath of blooming health j 

He calls for famine, and the meagre fiend 

Blows mildew from between his shrivd'd lips. 

And taints the golden ear ; he springs his mises 

And desolates a nation at a blast : ' 

Forth steps the spruce philosopher, and tefta 

Of homogeneal and discordant springs 

A-nd principles ; of causes, how they work' 

By necessary laws their sure effects. 

Of action and re-action. He has found 

The source of the disease that nature feels ; 

And bids the world take heart and banish fear. 

Thou fool ! will thy discov'ry of the cause 

Suspend th' effect, or heal' it ? Has not God 

Still wrought by means since first he made the "world?. 

Jijod did he not oi'old employ hia means 
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To drown it1 What is bis creation kss 
Tban a capacious reservoir of means, 
Fomn'd for his use, and ready at his will ? 
Go, dress thine eyes with eye-salve ; ask of him, 
Or ask of whomsoever he has taught ; 
And Ieam,though lat^, the genuine cause of afl.^-cowpEiu 

SECTION XI. 
Indignant sentiments on national prejudiees and hatred ; and 
on sitevery. 
Oh, for a lodge in some vast wilderness. 
Some boundless contiguity of shiide, 
Where rumour of oppression and deceit, 
Of unsuccessful- or successful war, 
Might never reach me more ! My ear is pain'd. 
My souT is sick with ev'ry day's report 
Of wrong and outrage with which earth is filPd. 
There is no flesh in man's obdurate heart ; 
It does not feel for man. The nat'ral bond 
Of brotherhood is severed, as the flax 
That faUs asunder at the touch of fire.. 
He finds his fellow guilty of a skin 
Not coloured like his own ; and having pow'r 
T' enforce the wrong, for such a worthy cause 
Dooms and devotes him as his lawful prey. 

liaiidsintiEFr4«cted,i)yja Barrow frlHr — - — 

Abhor each other. Mountains interposed, 

Make enemies of nations, who had els^e, 

Like kindred drops, been mingled into one.. 

Thus man devotes his brot^r, and destroys ; 

And worse than all, and most to be deplor'd. 

As human nature's broadest, foulest blot. 

Chains himy and tasks him, and exacts his sweat 

With stripes, that Mercy, with a bleeding heart. 

Weeps when she sees inflicted on a beast 

Then what is man ! And what man seeing this» 

And having human feelings, does not blusK 

And hang his head, to think himself a man ? 

I would not have a slave to till my ground. 

To carry me, to fen me while I sleep, ^ 

And tremble when I wake, for sdl the wealth 

That sinewy bou^t and sold have ever earned* 

No : dear as freedom ife, and in my heart's 

Just estimation priz'd above alT price ;. 
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1 had nmcli rather he myself the slave, 
And wear the hoods, than fasten them on hiei. 
We have no slaves at home — ^then why abroad ? 
And they themselves once ferried o'er the wave 
That parts us* are emancipate and loosM. 
Slaves cannot breathe in England : if their longs 
Receive onr air, that moment they are free ; 
They touch our country, and their shackles &U. 
That's noble, and bespeaks a naUon proad 
And jealous of the blessing. Spread it then. 
And let it circulate through ev'ry vein 
Of all your empire ; that where Britain's power 
Is felt, mankind may £9el her mercy to^-— K;awrKR- 



CHAP. IV. 

DESCRIPTIVE PIECES. 

SECTION I. 

The morning in summer . 
The meek-ey'd mom appears, mother of dews^ 
At first faint gleaming in the dappled east ; 
Till far o'er ether spreads tiie widening glow j. 
And from before the lustre of her fiice " 
"White breakJhejcloiida-aHay^^With quickeii'd^tC|L- 
^^"^Tomi night retTres : yom^ day p^un^ apace. 
And openi all the lawny prospect wide. 
The dripping rock, the mountain's misty ^p. 
Swell on the sight, and brighten with the dawn. 
Blue, thro' the dusk, the smoking currents sbine'^'^. 
And from the Uaded field the fearful hare 
Limps, awkward : while along the forest-g^de 
The \^ild deer trip, and often turning gaze 
At early passenger. Masic awakes 
The native voice ef undissembled joy ; 
And thick around the woodland hymns arise. 
Rous'd by the cock, the soon-clad shepherd leayes 
His mossy cottage, where with peace he dwells i 
And from the crowded fold, in order, drives 
His flock to taste the verdure of the mom. 
Falsely luxurious, will not man awake ; 
And, springing from the bed of sloth, enjoy 
The cool, the fragrant, and the silent h<Hir» 
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To meditation due dnd sacred song ? 
For is there aught in sleep can charm the wise ? 
To lie in dead oblivion, losing half ** 

The fteeting moments of too short a life ; 
Total extinction of th' enlightened soul ! ' si 

Or else to feverish vanity alive, ^ ^■ 

Wilder'd, and tossing thro' dktemper'd dreams ? 
Who would, in such a gloomy state, remain 
Longer than nature craves ; when ev'ry muse 
And every blooming pleasure waits without, 
To. bless the wildly devious morning walk ? — thomso5. 

SECTION II. 

Rural toundsy as weli as puval sights, dtUghtfoL 
Nor rural sights alone, but rural sounds 
Exhilarate the spirit, and restore 
The tone of languid nature. Mighty winds, 
. That sweep the skirt of some far-spreading wood 
Of ancient growth, make music, not unlike 
The dash of ocean on his winding shore. 
And hill the spirit while they fill the mind. 
Unnumbered branches waving in the blast, 
And all their leaves fast flutt'ring all at once« 
Nor less composure waits upon the roar 
Of distant floods ; or on the softer voice 
Of neighboring fountain ; or of rills that slip 
Through the cleft rock, and, chiming as Aey fall 
Upon loose ^^ebbl^s,J«««tliemB^ves at length 
In matted grass, that, with a livelier green, 
Betrays the secret of their silent course. 
Nature inanimate employs sweet sounds ; 
But animated nature sweeter still,* 
To sooth and satisfy the human ear. 
Ten thousand warblers cheer the day, and one 
The live-long nigM. Nor these alone, whose notes 
Nice fingered art must emulate in vain ; 
But cawing^rooks, and kites that swim si;iblimev 
» In still repeated circles, screaming loud. 

The jay, the pye, and ev'n the boding owl 
» That hails^the rising moon, have charms for me. 
Sounds in^Larmonious in themselves, and harsh, 
Yet heard in scenes where peace for ever reigns. 
And only there > please fai^^y for their sake.*— cowraiu 
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i^cxroNiii. ^ 

The rose. 
TkE rose had been nirash'd, just wasfa'tl in a shower. 
Which Mar3j ^^ Anna convey'd ; 
^ The plentiful moistmre ^ncumber'd the flower. 
And weighed down its beautiful head. 
Th^cnp was aH fiU'd, and the leares were M vet. 

And it ^em'd ioM ^nciful view, . 
To weep for the buds it had left with regret. 
On the flourislung bush where it grew. 

1 hasti]j^«^z'd it^^n^tasit was 

For a nosegay, so dripping and drownM ; 
.And swinging itrudely, too rudely, alaa! 

I snapped it— it fell to the ground. 
And such, I exclaim'd, is the pitiless part, 

Some act by the delicate mind, 
Regardless of wringing and breakipg a heart, 

^Already to sorrow resign'd. 
This eleganl rose, had I jjiaken it less, 

M^ht have bloom'd with its owner awhile : 
And the tear that is wip*d with a lit^ address. 

May be followed perhaps by a smile.— K;owrEft. 

SECTION IV. 
Care of birds for their young. 
As thus the patient dam assiduous sits,. 
Not ito be tempted from her tender task. 
Or by sharp hunger, or by smooth delight, 
Tho' the whole loosen'd spring around her Uowt, 
Her sympathising partner takes his stand 
High on th' opponent bank, and ceaseless sings 
The te^ous time away ; or else supplies 
Her place a moment, while she sudden flits 
To pick the scanty meal. Tb' appointed time 
With pious toil fbl6ird, the callow young, 
Warm'd and expanded into ^perfect life. 
Their brittle bondiu^e break, Jand come to fight, , 

A helpless famylly, demandin^ood 
With constant clamour. O what passions then. 
What melting sentiments of kindly care, 
On the new parent^ seize ! Away they fly 
f Affectionate, and undesiring bear 
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Tbe most delkiotMi morseUto their young ; 

Which equally distributed, again 

The search begins. Even so a gentle pair, 

By fortune sunk, but form'd of genVous mquld. 

And charm'd with cares beyond the vulgar breast, 

In -some lone cot'^mid the distant woods, 

Sustain^ alone byu>rovidential Heav'n, 

Ofl, 60 they weeping eye their infant train. 

Check their own appetites, and ^ve them all.— -tuomsoii:* 

SECTION V. 

Uhtrty and slavery contrasted. Part of a letter vtMten from 
Italy by Addison, 

How has kind Heav'n adom'd the happy land, 
And scattered blessings with a wasteful hand ! 
But what avail her unexhausted stores, 
Her blooming mountains, and her sunny shores^ 
With all the gifts that heav'n and earth impart. 
The smiles of nature, and the charms of art. 
While proud oppression in her valleys re^;ns. 
And tyranny usurps her happy plains ? 
The poor inhabitant behoWs in vain 
The redd'ning orange, and the swelling grain ; 
Joyless he sees the growing oils and wmes, 
And in the -myrtle's fnxgrant shade repines. 
Oh, Liberty, thou pow'r supremely bright. 
Profuse of bliss, and pregnant with delight ! 
Perpetual [dens u res in thy presence reign ; 
And smiling plenty leads thy wanton train. 
Eas'd of her load, sul^ection grows more light ; 
And poverty looks cheerful in thy sight 
Thou mak'st the gloomy fiice of natui« gay ; 
Giv'st beauty to the sun, and pleasure to the diqr. 

On foreign mountains, may the sun refine 
The grape^'s soft juice, and mellow it to wine ; 
With citron groves adorn a distant soil. 
And the fat olive swell with Hoods of oil : 
We envy not tbe warmer clime, that lies 
In ten degrees of more indulgent skies ; 
Nor at the coarseness of our heav'n repine, 
Tho' o'er our heads the frozen Pleiads shine : 
*Tis Liberty that crowns Britannia's isle, 
And make« her barren rocks,and her bleak mountaini imitok 
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SECTlbN VI. 

Charity. 4 paraphrase on the \^(h chapter of ih»Jtr$t 
epistle to the Corinthians, 
Did sweeter sounds adorn my flowing tongue, 
Than ever man pronounc'd or ans:^sung ; * 

Had I all knowledge, human and dH^ine, - 
Thai thought can reach, or science can define ; 
And had I pow'r to give that knowledge birtk, . - 
In all the speeches of the babbling earth ; 
Did Shadrach's zeal my glowing breast ioft^^re, 
To weavy tortures^ and-cejoice in fire ; 
Or had I ^th hke that which Israel saw, 
When Moses gave them imrades^ aad law : 
Yet, gracious charity, indulgent ^est. 
Were not thy pow'r exerted in my breast ; 
Those speeches would send up unheeded pray'r ; 
That scorn of life would be but wild despair ; 
A cymbal's sound were better than my vmce ; 
My faith were form ; my eloquence were noise. 

Charity, decent, modest, easy, kind. 
Softens the high, and rears the abject mind ; 
Knows with just reins, and gentle hand, to guide 
Betwixt vile shame, and arbitrary pride. 
Not soon provok'd, she easily forgives ; 
And much she suffers, as she much believes. 
Soft peace she brings wherever she arrives ; 
She builds our quiet, as she forms our lives ; 
Lays the rough paths of peevish nature even 4 
And opens in each heart a little heav'n. 

Each other gift, which God on man bestows, 
Its proper bounds, and due restriction knows ; 
To one fix'd purpose dedicates its pow'r ; 
And finishing its act, exists no more. 
Thus, in obedience to what Heav'n decrees, 
Knchvledge shall fail, and prophecy shall cease f 
But lasting charity's more ample sway. 
Nor bound by time, nor subject to decay. 
In happy triumph shall for ever live ; 
And endless good diffuse, and endless praise receiT6»- 

As through the artist's intervening gkss. 
Our eye observes the distant planets pass ; 
A little we discover ; but allow, 
. That more reiinains unseen, than 9ft cwop show ; * 
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So whilst oijr miad its knowleclge would imprOT6» 
(Its feeble eye intent on things above,) 
high as we inay, we Jifl our reason up» 
By faith tlirected, and confirm'd by hope ; 
Yet are we able only to survey, 
Dawnings of beams, and promises of day ; 
Heav'h's fuller effluence mocks our dazzled sight ; 
Too great its swiftness, and too strong its light. 

But soon the mediate clouds shall be dispeii'd ; 
The Sun shall soon be face to face beheld, 
In all his robes, with all his glory on. 
Seated subhme on his meridian throne* 
Then constant faith, and holy hope shall diOi 
One lost in certainty, and one in joy : 
Whilst thou, more happy pow'r, fair charity. 
Triumphant sister, greatest of the three, 
Thy office, and thy nature still the same. 
Lasting thy lamp, aiid unconsum'd thy flame^ 
Shalt still survive — 

Shalt stand before the host of heaven confest. 
For ever blessing, and for ever blest prior. 

SECTION Vll. 

Picture of a good man. 
Some avigel guide my -pencil, while I di'aw 
What nothing else than angel can exceed, 
A man on earth devoted to the skies ; 
Like ships at sea, while in, above the world 

With aspect mild, and elevated eye, 
Behold him seated on a mount sefenie, 
Above the fogs of sense, and passion's storm t 
All the black cares, and tumults of this life, 
Like harmless thulideJ's, breaking at his feel, 
Excite his pity, not impdir his peace. 
E^th's genuine sons^ the sceptred, and the dave^ 
A mingled mob ! a wand'ring herd ! he sees, 
feewilder'd in the vale \ in all unHk6 ! 
His full reverse in all ! What higher praise ? 
What sti*onger demonstration of the right ? 

The present all their care ; the future hiSk 
When public ivelfare calls, or private want, 
They giv6 to fame ; his bounty he conceals. 
Their virtues varnish nature ; his exalt. 
Mankind's esteem they court ; and he his owti. 
T 
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Thein the wild chase of false felicities ; 
His, the compos'd possession of the true. 
Alike throughout is his consistent piece. 
All of one colour, and an even thread ; 
While party-colourM shades of happiness. 
With hideous gaps between, patch up for them 
A madman's robe ; each puff of fortune blov^^s 
The tatters by, and shows their nakedness. 

He sees with other eyes than theirs : where they 
Behold a sun, he spies a Deity ; 
What makes them only smile, makes him adore. 
Where they see mountains, he but atoms sees ; 
An empire in his balance, weighs a grain. 
They things terrestrial worship as divin« t 
His hopes immortal blow them by, as dust» 
That dims his sight and shortens his survey^ 
Which longs, in infinite, to lose 2M bound. 
Titles and honours (if they prove his fitte) 
He lays asidft to find his dignity ; 
No dignity they find in aught besides. 
They triumph in externals, (which conceal 
Man's real glory,) proud of an eclipse : 
Himself too much he prizes to be proud ; 
And nothing thinks so great in man, as maiL 
Too dear he holds his interest, to neglect 
Another's welfare, or his right invade ; 
Their int'rest, like a lion, lives on prey. 
They kindle at the shadow of a wrong ;' 
Wrong he sustains with temper, looks on heav'Oy 
Nor stoops to think his injurer his foe : 
Nought, but what wounds his virtue, wounds his peace. 
A cover'd heart their character defends ; 
A cover'd heart denies him half his praise» 
With nakedness his innocence agrees ! 
While their broad foliage testifies their fall t 
Their no-joys end, where his full feast begins : 
His joys create, theirs murder, future bliss. 
To triumph in existence, his alone ; 
And his alone triumphantly to think 
His true existence is not yet begun. 
His glorious course was, yesterday, complete : 
Deatb^ then, was welcome ; yet life still is sweet 
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SECTION VIII. 
The pleasures of retirement, 
O KNEW he but his happiness, of men 
The happiest he ! Iwrho, far^rom public rage. 
Deep in the vale, with a choice few retir'd, 
Drinks 'the pure pleasured of the rural 'life. 
What tho* the dome be wanting, whose proud gate, 
£ach morning, vomits but the sneaking crowd 
Of flatterers false, aniS in their turn abus'd ? 
Vfle intercourse ! What though the glittering robe. 
Of ev'ry hue reflected light can give. 
Or floated k>ose> or stiff" with m^y gold. 
The pride and gaze of fbbls, of^ess him not ? 
What tho', from utmost land aii^Sea purvey 'd, 
t'or him each rarer tributary life 
Bleeds not, and his insatiate table heaps 
With luxury and-death ? What tho' his bowl 
Flames not with costly juice ; nbr sunk in beds 
Oft of gay cate^ he tosses out the night, 
t)r melts the tbbughdess hours in idle state ? 
What tho' he knows not those fantastic joys^ 
That still amuse the wanton, still deceive \ 
A face of pleasure, but a heart of psun ; 
Their hollow moments nndelighted all ? 
Sure peace is his ^ a solid life estrang'd 
To disappointment, and fallacious h<ipe» 
Rich in content, in nature's bounty Hch^ 
In herbs and fruits ; whatever greens the spring. 
When heaven descends in showers ; or bends the bough 
When summer reddens, and \vheh autumn beams ; 
Or in the wintry glebe whatever lies 
Conceal'd, and fattens with the richest sap : 
These are not wanting ; nor the' milky drove, 
^Luxuriant, spread o'er all the lowing vale ; - 
Nor bleating mountains ; nor the chide of streams, 
And hum of bees, Inviting sleep sincere 
Into the guiltless breast, beneath the shade. 
Or thrown at large amid the fragrant hay ; 
Nor aught besides of prospect, grove, or song, 
Dim grottos, gleaming lakes, add fbuntains clear. 
Here tpo dwells simple truth ; plain innocence ; 
Unsized beauty ; sound unbroken youth, 
PaUent of laboSr,. with a little pleas'd i 
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Health ever bloomiog ; unambitious toil ; 
, ..Calm contemplation, and poetic ease. — Thomson. 

SECTION IX. 

The pleasure and benefit of an 'improved and well^irected 
imagination, , 
Oh ! blest of Heaven, who not the, languid Songs 
Of luxury, the siren ! not the bribes . 
Of sordid wealtlj, nor all the gaudy spoils . 
Of pageant Honour, can seduce to leave 
Those ever blooming sweets, which, from the store 
Of nature, fair imagination culls, 
To charm th' enliven^^ soul I What tho' not all 
Of mortal offspring cai attain the height 
Of envy'd life ; tho^ ^y few possess 
Patrician treasures, or imperial state ; 
Yet nature's care, to all her children just, 
With richer treasures, and an ampler state^ 
Endows at large whatever happy map 
Will deign to use them. His the city's pomp» 
The rural honours his. Whate'er adorns * 
The princely dome, the column, and the arch. 
The breathing marble and the sculptur'd gold, 
Beyond the proud possessor's narrow claim, 
His tuneful breast enjoys. For him, the spring 
Distils her dews, and from the silken gem 

^ Its lucid leaves unfolds : for him, the hand 
Of autumn tinges every fertile branch 
With blooming gold, and blushes like the mom. 
Each passing hour skedss tribute from her wings { 
And still new beauties meet his lonely walk» 
And loves unfelt attract him. Not a breeze 
FHes o'er the meadow ; not a cloud imbibes 
The setting lun's effulgence ; not a strain 
From all the tenants of the warbling shade 
Ascends ; but whence his bosom can partake 
Fresh pleasure, unreprov'd. Nor thence partakes 
Fresh pleasure only ; for th' attentive mind. 
By this harmonious action on b^r powers. 
Becomes herself harmonious : wont so oft 
In outward things to meditate the charm 
Of sacred order, soon she seeks at home» 
To find a kindred order ; to exert ^'•- *." 

' . "Withia herself this elegance of love. 
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This fair iDspirM delight : her tempered pow'rs 
HefiDe at Length, Imd every passion wears 
A chaster, milder, more attractire mien.^ 
Bat if to ampler prospects, if to gaze 
On nature's rorm, where, negligent of all 
These lesser graces, she assumes the port 
Of that Eternal Majesty that weighM 
The world's foundations, if to these the mind 
Exalts her daring eye ; then mightier far 
Will be the change, and nobler. Would the form* 
Of servile custom cramp her gen'rous pow'rs ? 
Would sordid policies, the barb'rous growth 
Of ignorance and rapine, bow her down 
To tame pursuits, to indolence and fear ; 
Lo ! she appeals to nature, to the winds 
And rolling waves, the sun's unwearied coniMt 
The elements and seasons t all declare 
For what th' eternal maker has ordain'd 
The pow'rs of man : we feel within ourselvet 
His energy divine : he tells the heart, 
He meant, he made us to behold and love 
What he beholds- and loves, the general orlr 
Of life and being ; to be great like Him, 
Beneficent and active. Thus the men 
Whom nature's works instruct, with Grod himself 
Hold converse ; grow familiar, day by day, 
With his conceptions ; act upon his plan ; 
And form to his, the relish of their souls.-— akbnsidK* 



CHAP. V 
PATHETIC PIECES. 
SECTION I. 
The hermit 
At the close of the day, when the hamlet is still, 
And mortals the sweets of forgetfulness prove ; 
When nought but the torrent is heard on the hill. 

And nought but the nightingale's song in the grove : 
*Twas thus by the cave of the mountain afar. 

While his harp rung symphonious, a hermit began ; 
T^ moire with himself or with nature at war. 
He thought aa^ a sage^ tho' he felt a» a nt^iu 
T2 
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^* Ah ! why, atf abandoa'd to darkness aqd wo ^ 

Why, lone Philomela, that languishing fall ? 
For spring shall return^ and a lover bestow^ 

^d sorrow no longer thy bosom- ii^hralr 
Sut, if pity inspire thee, reilew the sad lay^ 

Monm, sweetest complainer^ man calls thee to monm \ 
O sooth him whose pleasures like thine pass away : ' ' 

Full quickly they pass— rbut they never return." 

** Now gliding remote, on the verge of the sky, 

The moon half extinguished her crescent displays : 
But lately I mark'd, when majestic on high 

She shone, and the planets were lost in her blaze. 
Hell on, thou fair orb, and with gladness pursue 

The path that conducts thee to splendour again ^ 
■But man's faded glory what change shall jenew ! 

Ah fool ! to exult in a glory so vain !'* 

** 'Tis ni^t, and the landsibape is lovely no more t 

1 mourn ; but, ye woodlands, I mourn not for you ; 
For mom is approaching, your channs to restore, 

Perfum'd with fresh fragrance^ and glittering with dew 
Nor yet for the ravage of winter I mourn.; 

Kind nature the embryo blossom will save : 
But when shall spring visit the mouldering urn ! 

O when shall day dawn on the night of the grave I" 

" 'Twas thus by ^e glare of false science betray *d, 

That leads, to bewilder ; and dazzles, to blind ; 
My thoughts wont to roam, from shade onward to shade. 

Destruction before me, and sorrow behind. 
O pity, great Father of light, then I cried, 

Thy creature who fain would not wander from thee ! 
Lo, humbled in dust, I relinquish my pride : . 

From doubt and from darkness tliou only canst free.** 

** And darkness and doubt are now flying away ; 

No longer I roam in conjecture forlorn : 
So breaks on the traveller,* faint and astrayj 

The bright and the balmy effulgence of morn... 
See truth, love, and mercy » in triumph descent 

And nature all glowing in Eden's first bloom ! 
On the cold cheek of death smilea.and roses ar( 

And beauty iinmortal awakes from the tomb. 
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SECTION 11. 
The beggar^s petition. 
Pity the sorrows of a poor old man, 

Whose trembling limbs have borne him to your door ; 
Whose days are dwindled to the shortest span ; 

Oh I give reliei^ and Heaven will bless your stores 
These tatter'd clothes my poverty bespeak, 

These hoary locks proclaim my len^hen'd years; 
And many a furrow in my grief-worn cheek, 

Has been the channel to a flood of tears. 
Yon house, erected on the rising ground, 

With tempting aspect drew me from my road ; 
For plenty there a residence has founds 

And grandeur a magnificent abode. 
Hard is the fate of the infirm and poor ! 

Here, as I crav'd a morsel of their bread, 
A pamper'd menial- drove me from the door. 

To seek a shelter in an humbler shed. 
Oh ! take me to your hospitable dome ; 

Keen blows the wind, and piercing is th6 cold ! 
Short is my passage to the friendly tomb ; 

For i am poor, and miserably old. 
Should I reveal the sources of my grief, 

If soft humanity e'er touched your breast, 
Yoar hands would not withhold the kind relief. 

And tears of pky would not be represt. 
Heav?n sends misfortunes ; why should we repine ? 

'Tis Heav'nhas brought me to the state you 8^e| 
And your condition may be soon like mine, 

The child of sorrow and of misery. 
A" little farm was my paternal lot ; 

Then like the lark I sprightly bail'd the mora ; 
But ah I Oppression forc'd me from my cot, 

My cattle died, and blighted was my corn. 
My daughter, once the comfort of my age, 

Lur'd by a villain from her native home. 
Is cast abandoned on the world^s wide stage, 

And doom'd in scanty poverty to roam. 
ily tender wife, sweet soother of my care I 

Struck with sad anguish at the stem decre?^ 
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Fell, lingering fell, a rictim to despair ; 

And left the world to wretchedness and me^ 
Pity the sorrows of a poor old man, 

Whose trembling limbs have borne him to yonr'doop'i 
Whose days are dwindled to^the shortest span : 

Oh ! give relief, and Heav'n will bless you'c store* 

SECTION IH. 

Unhappy dose of life. 
How shocking must thy summons be, O Death t 
To him tlmt is at ease in his possessions 1 
Who counting on lon^^ years of pleasure here^ 
Is quite unfurnishM for the world to come ! 
In that dread moment, how the frantic soul 
Raves round the waIIs of her cluy tenement ; 
Runs to each avenue, and shrieks for help ;. 
But shrieks in vain ! How wishfully she looks 
On all she's leaving, now no longer hers ! 
. A little longer ; yet a little longer ; 
O might she stay to wixsh away her stains ; 
And fit her for her- passage I Mournful sight 1 
Her Very eyes weep blood ; and ev'ry groan 
She heaves is big with horror* But the foe. 
Like a staunch murd'rer, steady to his purpose. 
Pursues her close, thro' ev'ry lane of hfe ; 
Nor misses once the track ; but presses on. 
Till, forc'd at last to the tremendous verge, 
At once she sinks to everlasting ruin. — ^r. blair. 

SECTION IV. 

Elegy to pity. 
Rail, lovely pow'r ! whose bosom heaves the sigh. 

When fancy paints the scene of deep distress ; 
Whose tears spontaneous crystallize the eye, 

When rigid fate denies the pow'r to bless. 
'Not all the sweets Arabia's gales convey 

From flow'ry meads, can with that sigh comp^jre ;, 
Not dew-drops glitt'ring in the morning ray. 

Seem near so beauteous as that falling tear. '•' 
Devoid of fear, the fawns around thee play ; ''^ - 

Emblem of peace, the dove before thee fliea.i 
No blood-stain'd traces mark thy blameless wayi ; \f 

Beneath thy feet no hapless insect dies. * ^ "^^ 

r \^ 
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Come, lorely nyniph, and range the mead widi me. 

To spring the partridge from the guileful foe ; 
From secret snares the struggling bird to free ; 

And stop the hand uprais'd to give the blow. 
And when the air with heat meridian glows, 

And nature droops beneath the conqu'ring gleam, 
Let us, slow wand'ring where the current flows, 

Save sinking flies that float along the stream. 
Or turn to nobler, greater tasks thy care, 

To me thy sympathetic gifts impart ; 
Te^h me in friendship's grieJ& to bear a share, 

And justly boast the gen' rous^ feeling heart. 
Teach me to socth the helpless orphan's grief; *, 

With timely aid the widow's woes assuage^ 
To mis'ry's moving cries to yield relief; 

And be the sure resource of drooping age. 
• So when the genial spring of life shall fade. 

And sinking nature own the dread decay, 
Some sOul congenial then may lend its aid,' 

And gild the close of life's eventful day. 

SECTION V, 

Verses supposed to be written by Alexander Selkirk, during 
his solitary abode in the Island of Juan Fernandez, 

I AM monarch of all I survey : ^ 

My right there is none to dispute ; - 
From the centre all roun^ to the sea, 

I am lord of the fowl and the brute* 
Oh solitude ! where are the charms, 

That sages have seen in thy face ? 
Better dwell in the midst of alarms. 

Than reign in this horrible place. 

I am out of humanity's reach, 

I must finish my journey alone ; , 
Never hear the sweet music of speech ; 

I start af the sound of my own. 
. The beasts that roam over the plain. 

My form with indifierence see : 
They are so unacquainted with man, 

Their tameness is shocking to me. 
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^ Society, friendship, aod love, 

^ Divinelj bestow'd upon man, 

Oh had I the wings of a dove, 

How soon would I taste you again ! 
My sorrows I then mi^t assuage 

In the ways of religion and truth ; 
Might learn from the wisdom of age, 
And be cheer'd by the sallies of youth. 

Religion ! what treasure untold 

Resides in that heavenly word ! 
More precious than silver or gold. 

Or all that this earth can afford. 
But the sound of the church-going bell 
• These vallies and rocks never heard ; 
Ne'er sigh'd at the sound of a knell, 

Or snul'd when a sabbath appear'd. 

Ye winds that have made me your sporty 

Convey to this desolate shore, 
Some cordial endearing report , 

Of a land I shall visit no more. 
My friends, do they now and then send 

A wish or a thought afler me ? 
O tell me I yet have a friend. 

Though a friend I am never to see. 

How fleet is a glance of the mind ! 

ComparM with the spe^ of its flight. 
The tempest itself lags behind, 

And the swift-winged arrows of light. 
When I think of my own native land. 

In a moment 1 seem to be there ;, 
But, a^! recollection at hand 

^^n hurries me back to despair^ 

But the sea-fowl is gone to her nest. 

The beast is laid down in 

Even here is a season of rei 

And 1 to my cabin repair. 

/ There's mercy in every plai 

' And mercy— encouraging 

,^ 0iyes even affliction a grace 

Ajid reconcili^ Bian to hifl 
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J 
SECTION VI. 

Gratitude, 

\^HEN all thy mercies, O toy God I 

My rising soul surveys, 
Transported with the view, I'm lost 

In wonder, love, and praise. 
how shall words, with equal warmth^ 

The gratitude declare. 
That glows within my ravish 'd heart ? 

But thou canst "read it there. 
Thy providence my life sustained. 

And all my. wants redrest, 
When in the silent womb I lay, 

And hung upon the breast. 
To all my weak complamts and cries^ 

Thy mercy lent an ear, • , , 

Ere yet my feeble thoughts had learn'd 

To form themselves in pray'r. 
i/nnumber'd comforts to my soul 

Thy tender care bestow'd, 
^efore my infant heart conceivM 
^•^'^ From whom those comforts flow'i. 

When, in the slipp'ry paths of youth, 

With heedless steps, I ran. 
Thine arm, unseen, convey 'dine safe, 

4tfe9^^^ '^^ ^^ ^P ^^ ^^^' 
^r^^^gNtt^jjgjMtngers, toils, and deatlui» 

It^htly cl^r'd my way ; 
And through the pleasing snares of vice, 

More to be fear'd than they. 
When worn with sickness, oft hast thou, 

With health renew'd my face ; 
And, when in sins and sorrows sunk, 

Reviv'd my soul with grace. 
Thy bounteous hand, ivith worldly bliss, 

Has made my cup run o'er ; 
And, in a kind and faithful friend. 

Has doubled all my store. 
Ten thousand thousand precious gifts 

My daily thanks employ * 
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Nor is the least a cheerful heart 

That tastes those gifls wi& joy 
Through er'ry period of my life, 

Thy goodness I'll pursue ; 
And, after death, id distant worlds, 

The ^orious theme renew. 
When nature fails, aid day and night 

Divide thy works no more. 
My ever-grateful heart, O Lord 1 

Thy mercy shall adore. 
Throu^ all eternity, to thee 

A joyful song I'll raise. 
For O I eternity's too short 

To utter all thy praise. — ^addisov. 

SECTION VII. 
A man perishing in the snow ; from whence ^reflections IM 
raised on the 'miseries of life* 

As thus the snows arise ; and foul and fierce, 
All winter drives along the darken'd air ; 
In his own loose-revolving field, the swain 
Disaster'd stands ; sees other hills ascend. 
Of unknown joyless hrow ; and other scenes. 
Of horrid prospect, shag the trackless plain ; 
Nor finds the rivef, nor the forest, hid 
Beneath the forodess wild ; but wanders on. 
From hill to dale, still more and more astray ; 
Impatient ftounci^ through the drifted heaps ,^^i4||^ 
Stung with the thoughts of home ; the thoughts oOiOta^ 
Rush on his nerves, and call their vigour forth 
In many a vain attempt. How sinks his soul ! 
What black despair, what horror fills his heart J 
When, for the dusky spot, which fancy feign'd 
His tufted cottage rising through the snow^ 
He meets the roughness of the middle waste, 
Far from the track, and blest abode of man ; 
While round him night resistless clpses fast, 
And ev'ry tempest howling o'er his head. 
Renders the savage wilderness more wild. 
Then throng the busy shapes into his mind. 
Of cover'd pits, unfathomably deep, 
A dire descent, beyond the pow'r of frost !♦ 
, Offii^thliss bogs ; of precipices huge, 
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Smoothed tip with snow ; and what ia land, mikDOwn» 
What water, of the ^still unfrozen spring,- 
In the loose marsh or solitary lake. 
Where the fresh fountain from the bottom boils. 
These check his fearful steps ; and down he sinks 
Beneath the shelter of the shapeless drift, 
Thinking o^er all the bitterness of death, 
Jjf ix'd with the tender anguish nature shoots 
through the wrung bosom of the dying man, 
His wife, his children, and his friends unseen. 
In vain for him th' officious wife prepares 
The fire fair-blazing, and the vestment warm ; 
In vain his little children, peeping out 
Into the mingled storm, demand their sire. 
With tears of artless innocence. Alas ! 
Nor wife, nor children, more shall he behold ; 
Nor friends, nor sacred home* On every nerve 
The deadly winter seizes ; shuts up sense ; 
And, o'er his inmost vitals creeping cold, 
Lays him along the snows a stiffened corse, 
Stretch'd out and bleaching in the northern blast* 

Ah, little think the gay licentious proud. 
Whom pleasure, pow'r, and affluence surround ; 
They who their thoughtless hours in giddy mirth, 
And wanton, often cruel riot, waste ; 
Ai little think they, while they dance a)#ng^ 
How many feel, this very moment, death. 
And all the sad variety of pain I 
How many sink in the devouring flood. 
Or more devouring flame I How many bleed. 
By shameful variance betwixt man and man ! 
How many pi oe in want, and duogeon glooms, 
Shut from the common air, and common use 
Of their own limbs ! How many drink the cup 
Of baleful grief, or eat the bitter bread 
Of misery 1 Sore pierc'd by wintry winds. 
How many shrink into the sordid hut 
Of cheerless poverty ! How many shake 
With all the fiercer tortures of the mind, 
Unbounded passion, madness, guilt, remorse ! 
How many, rack'd with honest passions, droop ^^ 
In deep retir'd distress ! How many stand 
Around the death-bed of their dearest friends. 
And point the partuig anguish ! Thought, fond man 
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^ Of these, and all the thousand nameless ills^ 
Tliat one incessant straggle render life^ 
One scene of toil, of suffering, and of fate^ 
Vice in his hightareer would stand appall'd. 
And heedless rambling impulse learn to think ; 
The conscious heart of <:harity would warm. 
And her wide wish henevolence dilate ; 
The social tear would rise, the sociid sigh ; 
And into clear perfection, gradual bliss, 9 

Refining stilly the social passions work.— ^HOMSOir. 

sEcrnoN viil. 

A ttioming hymn. 
These are thy glorious works, parent of good, 
Ahnighty, thine this universal frame. 
Thus wond'rous fair ; thyself how wOnd'rous fheat 
Unspeakable, who sitt'st above these heavens 
To us, invisible, or dimly seen 
In these thy lower works ; yet these declare 
Thy goodness beyond thought, and pow'r divinf. 
Speak ye who best can tell, ye sons of light, 
Angels ; for ye behold him, and with songs 
And choral symphonies, day without night, 
Circler his throne rejoicing ; ye, in heaven, 
On earth, join all ye creatures to extol 
Him first. Him last. Him midst, and without end. 
Fairest of stars, last in die train of night, 
If better thou belong not to the dawn. 
Sure pledge of day, that cro wn'st the smiling morn 
With thy bright circlet, praise him in thy sphere. 
While day arises, that sweet hour of prhne. 
Thou sun, of this great world, both eye and soul, 
Acknowledge him thy greater, sound his praise 
In thy eternal course, both when thou clirab'st. 
And when high noon hast gain^'d, and when thou &lh% 
Moon, that now meet'st the orient sun, now fly'st, 
With the fixM stars, fix'd in their orb that flies ^ 
And ye five other wan'dring fires that move 
In mystic dance, not without song, resound 
His praise, who out of darkness call'd up light 
Air, and ye elements, the eldest birth 
Of nature's womb, that in quaternion run 
Perpetual circle, multiform, and mix 
And nourbh all things ; let your ceaseless change 
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Vary to our -great maker «till new praise. 

Ye mists and exhalations that now rise 

From hill or steaming lake « dusky or gray, 

trill the* snn paint yoar fleecy skirts with gold^ 

In honour to the world's great author rise 1 

Whether to deck 'with clouds th' uncolour'd sky, 

Or wet the thirsty earth with falling show*rs, 

HisiDg or falling still advance his praise. 

His praise, ye winds; thatfromfoifr quarters hfow 

Breathe soft or loud ; and wave your tops, ye piuei# 

With ev'ry plant, in sign of worship wave. 

Fountains, and ye that waFble as ye flow 

Melodious murmurs,- warbling tune his praise^ 

Join voices, all ye living souls ; ye hi^s 

That singing,- up to heaven \i gate ascend, 

Bear on your wings and in your notes his praise | 

Ye that in waters glide, and ye that walk 

The earth, and stately tread, or lowly creep ; 

Witness if 1 be silent, morn or even. 

To hill or valley, fountain, or fresh shade 

Made vocal by my song, and taught his praise* 

Hail, UNIVERSAL Lord ! be bounteous still 

To give us only good ; and if the night 

Has gathered aught of evil, or conceard, 

Disperse it, as now light dispels the dark.-^MiLtoA« 



CHAP. VI. 

PROMISCUOUS PIECES. 

SECTION I. 

Ode to Content, 

O THOU, the nymph with placid eye I 
O seldom found, yet ever nigh ! 

Receive my temp'rate vow ; 
Not all the storms that shake the pole 
Can e'er disturb thy halcyon soul« 

And smooth, unaltered brow. 
O come, in simplest vest array'd, 
With all thy sober cheer displayed, 

To bless my longing sight ; 
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Tty'mieti composed, thy even pace, 
Thy loeek regard, thy mdtron grace^ 
And chaste snbdu'd flight* 

^ No more by varying passions beat^ 
O gently guide my pilgrim feet 

To find thy hermit cell ; 
Where in some pure and equal sky. 
Beneath thy soft indulgent eye, 
The modest virtues dwell. 

Simplicity in attic vest, 
, And Innocence, with candid breast, 
And clear undaunted eye ; 
And Hope, who points to^ distant years. 
Fair op'ning thro' this vale of tears 
A xista to the sky« 

There Health, thro' whose calm bosom glide 
The temp'rate joys in even tide. 

That rarely ebb or flow ; 
And Patience there, thy sister meek, 
Presents her mild, unvarying cheek, 

To meet the offer'd blow. 

Her influence taught the Phrygian sage . 
A tyrant master's wanton rage, 

With settled smiles, to meet : 
Inur'd to toil and bitter bread, 
He bow'd his meek submitted head, 

And kiss'd thy sainted feet^ 

But thou, O nymph, retir'd and coy! 
In what brown h;unlet dost thou joy 

To tell thy tender tale ? 
The lowhest children of the ground, 
Moss-rose and violet blossom round, 

And lily of the vale. 

say what soft propitious hour 

1 best may choose to hail thy pow'r, 

And court thy gentle sway ? 
When autumn, friendly to the muse. 
Shall thy own modest tints difluse, 

And shed thy milder day ? 

When eve, her dowy star beneath. 
Thy balmy spirit loves to breathe, 
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And ev^ry storm is laid ? 
If such an hour was e'er thy choice, 
Oft let me hear thy soothing voice, 
Low whisp'riug through the shade. — ^barbaui,i>. 

SECTION II. 

The sliepherd and the philosopher. 
Remote from cities liv'd a swain, 
Unvex'd with all the cares of gain ; 
His head was silver'd o'er with age. 
And long experience made him sage ; 
In summer^s heat and winter's cold. 
He fed his flock and penn'd the fold ; 
His hours in cheerful labour flew. 
Nor envy nor ambition knew : 
His wisdom and his honest fime 
Through all the country rais'd his name.. 

A deep philosopher (whose rules 
Of moral life were drawn from schools) 
The shepherd's honacJy cottaije sought, 
And thus explor'd his reaqb of thou^K 

" Whence is thy learning ? Hath thy loit 
O'er books consumed the midnight oil ? 
Hast thou old Greece and Rome survey d. 
And the vast sense of Plato weigh'd ? 
Hath Socrates thy soul refin'd, 
And hast thou fathom'd Tully's mind ? 
Or, like the wise Ulysses, thrown, 
By various fates, on realms unknown, 
,Hast thou through many cities stray'd, 
Their customs, laws, and manners weigh'dP' 

The shepherd modestly replied, 
" I ne'er the paths of learning tried ;. 
Nor have I roam'd in foreign parts, 
To read mankind, their laws and art»; 
For man i& practis'd in disguise. 
He cheats the most discerning eyes. 
Who by that search shall wiser »grow T 
By that ourselves we never know. 
The little knowledge 1 have gain'd. 
Was all from simple nature drained ; 
Hence my life's maxims took their rise>. 
Hence grew my settled hate of vice. 
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The daily labours of ihe bee 
Awake my soul to industry. 
Who can observe the careful ant*^ 
And not provide for future want ? 
My dog (the trustiest of his kind) 
With gratitude inflames my mind : 
I mark his true, his faithful way» 
And in my service copy Tray.. 
In constancy and nuptial love, 
I learn my duty from the dove. 
The hen, who from the chilly air, 
With pious wing, protects her care, 
And ev'ry fowl that flies at large. 
Instructs me in a parent's charge.*' 

*' From nature too 1 take my rule^ 
To shun contempt and ridicule. 
I never, with important air. 
In conversation overbear. 
Can grave and formal pass for wise. 
When men the solemn owl despise ? 
My tongue within my lips I rein ; 
For who talks m|]ch mysi\a]k in vain. 
We from the wordy torrent fly : 
Who listens to the chattering pye ? 
Nor would I, with felonious fl^t, 
By stealth invade my neighbcnir's right : 
Rapacious animals we hate ; . 
Kites» hawks, and wolves, deserve Uieir &te» 
Da not wje just al^orrence find 
Against the toad and serpent kind ? 
But eoTy, calumny, and spite, . 
Bear stronger venom in their bite. 
Thus ev'ry object of creation 
Can famish hints to contemplation ; 
And, from the most minute and mean, 
A virtuous mind can morals glean.*' 

'• Thy fame is just," the sage replies; 
** Thy virtue proves thee truly wise. 
Pridd often guides the author's pen. 
Books as afieeted are as men : 
But he who studies nature's laws, 
From certain truth his maxims <draw8 ; 
And those, without our schools, suffice 
T^make men moral, good, and wise«"-Hur. . 
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SECTION IIL 

, The road to happiness open to all imn. 

Oh happiness ! our being^s end and aim ! 

Good, pleasure, ease, content ! whatever thy name f 

That something still which prompts th* eternal 8igh» 

For which we bear to live, or dare to die : 

Which still so near us, yet beyond us lies, 

O'erlook'd, seen double,' by the fool and wise ; 

Plant of celestial seed, if dropt below, 

Say, in what mortal §oil thou deign'st to grow ? 

Fair op*ning to some court's propitious shine, 

Or deep with diamonds in the flaming mine ? 

Twin'd with the wreaths Parnassian liure^j yields 

Or reap'd in iron harvest of the field ? 

Where grows ? where grows it not ? if vain our toil,. 

We ought to blame the culture, not the soil. 

FixM to no spot is happiness sincere ; 

'Tis no where to be found, or ev'ry where ; 

'Tis never to bo bought, but always free ; 

And, fled from moaarchs, St. John ! dwells with thee. 

Ask of the learn'd the way. The learn'd are blind ; 
This bids to serve, and that to shun mankind : 
Some place the bliss in action, some in ease ; 
Those call it pleasure, and 'contentment these : 
Some sunk to beasts, find pleasure- end in pain ; 
Some swell'd to gods, confess ev'n virtue vain; 
Or indolent, to each extreme they fall, 
Tp trust in ev'ry thing, or doubt of all. 

Who thus define it, say they more or less 
TJhan this, that happiness is happiness ? 
Take nature^s path, and mad opinions leave ; 
All states can reach itj and all heads conceive ; 
Obvious her gpods, in na extreme they dwell ; 
There needs but thinking right, and meaning well f 
And mourn our various portions as we please,. 
Equal is common sense, and common ease. 

Remember, man, "the universal cause 
Acts not by partial, but by gen'ral laws ;" 
And makes what happiness we justly call, 
Sttbaitt QQiiu the good of one, but all*. — roPE, 
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SECTION IV. 
The goodness of Providence. 

The Lord my pasture shall prepare, 

And feed me with a shepher^'& care ; 

His presence shall my wants supply, 

And guard me with a watchful eye. ; 

My noon-d Ay walks be shall attend, ' . 

And all my midnight hours defend* 

When in the sultry glebe 1 faint, 

Or on the thirsty mountains pant ; 

To fertile vales, and dewj meads, ^ 

My weary wandVing steps he leads : 

Where peaceful rivers, soft and slovr. 

Amid the verdant landscape flow. 

Tho' i« the paths of death I tread. 

With gloomy horrors overspread, 
, My stedf ist heart shall feat" no ill ; 

For thou, O Lord, art with me still : 

Thy friendly crook shall give -me aid. 

And guide me through the dreadful shade. 

Tho' in a bare and Tugged way. 

Through devious 16nely Wilds I stray. 

Thy bounty shall my pains beguile ; 

The barren wilderness »haM smile, 
- With sudden greens and herbage crown'd. 

And streams ^all murmur all around.— addisoiv^ 

SECTION V. 
The Creator^s works attest his greatnsn.. 
The spacious firmament on high, 
With all the blue ethereal sky, 
And spangled heav'ns, a shining frame^ 
Their great original proclaim : 
Th' unwearied sun, from day to day, 
Does his Creator's pow'^r display, • 

And publishes to ev^vy hind, 
The work of an Almighty hand. 
Soon as the ev'ning shades prevail, 
The moon takes up the wond'rdus tale, 
And, nightly, to the list'ning eafth, 
Repeats^ the story of het birth i 
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Whilst all the stars that round her burn, 
And all |he> planets in their turn, 
Confirm the tidings as they roll, 
And spread the truth from pole to pole. 
What though, in solemn silence, all 
Move round the dark terrestrial balll 
What tho' nor real voice ^or sound, 
Amid their radiant orbs be found i 
In reason's e«ir they all rejoice. 
And utter forth a glorious voice. 
For ever singing as they shine,* 
" The hand that made us is Divine." — ^addison. 

SECTION VI. 

An address to the Deitf. 
P THOU ! vrhose- balance does the mountains weighs 
Whose will the wild tumultuous se;is obey ; 
Whose breath can turn those wat'ry worlds to flame. 
That flame to tempest, and that tempest tame ; 
Earth's meane.st son, all trembling, prostrate ^Is, 
And on the boundless of thy goodness calls. 

O ! give the winds all past offence to sweep. 
To scatter wide, or bury in the deep. 
Thy pow'r, my weakness, may I ever see. 
And wholly dedicate my soul to thee. 
Keign o'er my will ; my passions ebb and flow 
At thy command, nor human motive know X 
If anger boil, let anger be my praise, 
And sin the graceful indignation raise. 
My love be warm to succour the distressed) 
And lift the burden from the soul oppress'd. 
O may my understanding ever read 
This glorious volume whicsJi thy wisdom made ! 
May sea and land, and earth and heav'n, be join'd, 
To bring th' eternal Author to my mind ! 
When oceans roar, or awful thunders roll, 
Miy thoughts of thy dread vengeance shake my soul I 
W^hen earth's in bloom, or planets proudly shine. 
Adore, my heart, the Majesty divine ! 

Grant 1 may ever at the morning ray. 
Open with jway'r the consecrated day ; 
Tune thy great praise, and bid my soul arise^ 
And with the mounting sun ascend the skies | 
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As that admlnces, let my zeal'improTe, 
And glow with ardour of consummate love f 
Kor cease at eve, but with the setting sun 
My endless worship shall be still begun. 

And oh ! permit tl\e gloom of solemn nighty 
To sacred thought may forcibly Invite. 
When this world's shut, and sivrful planets lisCj 
Call on t>ur minds^ and raase them to the skies | 
Compose our souls with k less dazzling sight, 
And show all nature in a milder light] 
How ev'ry hoist' rouiB thought in calm subsides J 
How 'the smooth 'd spirit into goodness glides I 
Oh how divine i to tread the nrilky way, 
T«» the bright palace of the Lord if Day | 
His court admire, ot for his favour sue, 
Or leagues of friendship with his saints renew "i 
Pleas'd to look down and see the world asleep 5 
While I long vigils to its Founder ^ep ! 

Canst thou not shake the centre ? Oli control) 
Subdue by force, the rebel in my spul ; 
Thou, who canst stiH the ra^ng of the floods 
Restrain the various tutntilts of my blood ; 
Teach me, with :equa] firmness, to sustain 
Alluring pleasure, and assaulting pain. 
O may i pant for thee in each desire 1 
And with strong faith foment the holy ^re ! 
Stretch olut my soul in hope, and grasp the |>riz^. 
Which in etemity^s deep bosom lies ! 
At the great day of recompence behold^ 
Devoid of fear, the fatal book unfoddl 
Then wafted upward, to the bhssful seal, 
f'rom age to age my grateful song repeat } 
My Light, my Life, my God, my Saviour se^. 
And rivad angels in the pi^9e of tiiee !-^youirG« 

SECTION vn. 

The pui'suit (f happiness often ill-directed^^ 
The midnight moon serenely smiles * 

0*er nature's soft repose ; 
No iow'ring cloud obscures the sky, 

Nor rufiOing tempest blows. 
Now ev'ry passion sinks to rest,^ 

The throbbing heart lies still j 
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And varying schemes of life no more 

Distract the laboring will. 
In silence hushM to reason's voice^ 

Attends each mental pow'r : 
Come, dear Emilia, and enjoy 

Reflection's fav'rite hour. 
Come ; while the peaceful scene invitei^ 

Let's search this ample round ^ 
Where shall the lovely fleeting form 

Of happiness be found ? 
Does it amidst the frolic mirth 
' Of gay assemblies dwell ; 
Or hide beneath the solemn gloom, 

That shades the hermit's cell ? 
How oft the laughing brow of joy f 

A sick'ning heart conceals ! 
And, through the cloister's deep recesSf 

Invading sbrrow steals. 
In vain, through beauty , fortune, wit, 

The fugitive we trace ; 
It dwells not in the faithless smile 

That brightens Clodia's face. 
Perhaps the joy to these deny'd, 

The heart in friendship flnds : 
Ah ! dear delusion, gay conceit « 

Of visionary minds ! 
Howe'er our varying notions rov^ 

Yet all agree in one, 
' To place its being in some state, 

At distance from our own. 
O blind to each indulgent aim, 

Of power supremely wise, 
Who fancy happiness in aught 

The hand of Heav'n denies ! 
Vain is alike the joy we seek* 

And vain what we possess, 
Unless harmonious reason tunes 

The passions into peace. 
To temperM wishes, just desires^ 

is liappiness cdnfln'd ; 
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And, deaf to fdly's call, attends 
The music of the mind.' — carter^ 

SECTION VIIL 

* The Fire-Side, 

Dear Chloe, while the busy crowd, 
The vain, the wealthy, and the proud^- 

In folly's maze advance ; 
Tho' singularity and pride 
Be call'd our choice, we'll step aside> ^ 

Nor join ^e giddy dance. 
From the gay world, we'll oft retire 
To our own family and fife. 

Where love our hours employs 5 
No noisy neighbour enters here. 
No intermeddling stranger near, 

To spoil our heart-felt joys. 
If solid happiness we prize. 
Within our breast this jewel lies ; 

And they are fools who roam : 
The world has liothing to bestow ; 
From our own selves our joys must flow 

And that dear hut, our home. 
Of rest was Noah's dove bereft, 
When with im{mtient wing she left 

That safe retreat, the ark 5 
Giving her vain 'excursion o'er. 
The disappointed bird once more 

Explor'd the saci'ed b^k« 
Tho' fools spurn Hymen's gentle pow'fs. 
We, who improve his golden hours, 

By sweet experience know. 
That marriage rightly understood^ 
Gives to the tender and the good 

A paradise below. 
Our babes shall richest comfort bring i 
If tutor'd right, they'll prove a spring 

Whence pleasures ever rise : 
We'll form their minds, with studious care* 
• To all that's manly, good, and fair< 

AncNr^n them for the skies 
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While they our wisest hours engage, 
They'll joy our youth, supp^wt our agti 

And crown our hoary hairs : 
They'll grow in virtue e v*iy jiay> 
And thus our fondest loves repay. 

And recompense «ur cares. 
No borrowed joys ! they're all our own, 
- While to the world we live unknown. 

Or by the world forgot : 
Monarcns ! we envy not your state; 
We loek with pity on the great. 

And bless our humbler lot* 
Our portion is not lai^e, indeed ! 
But then how Uttle do we need I 

For nature's calls are few : 
la this the art of living lies, 
To want no more than may suffice, 

And make that little do. * 
We'll therefore relish, with content, 
Whate'er kind Providence has sent. 

Nor aim beyond our pow'r ; 
For if our stock be very small, 
'Tis prudence to eqjoy it all. 

Nor lose the present hour. ^ 

To be resign'd, when ills betide, 
Patient when favours are denied, 

And.pleas'd with^favours giv'n : ' 
Dear Chloe, this is wisdom's part ; 
This is that incense of the heart, 

Whose fragrance smells to-heav'n. 
We'll ask no long protracted treat. 
Since winter-life is seldom sweet ; 

But when our feast is o'er, 
Grateful from table we'll arise, 
Nor grudge our sons, with envious eyes, 

The relics of our store. 
Thus, hand in hand, thro' life we'll go ; 
Its checker'd paths of joy and wo, 

With cautious steps, we'll tread ; 
Qjait its vain scenes without a tear, 
Without. a trouble or a fear. 

And mingle with the dead* 
X 
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While consciesce, like a iaitbAil friend, 
Shall thro' the gloomy vale attend^ 

And cheer our dying breath ; 
Shall, when all other comforts cease, 
Like a kind angel whisper peace, 

And smooth the bad of death.— cotton* 

SECTION IX. 

Providence vindicated in the present state of man* 
Heav'n from all creatures hides the book of fate, 
AU but the page prescribed, their present state ; 
From brutes what men, from men what spirits know j 
Or who could suflfer being here below ? 
The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 
Had he thy reason, would he skip and play ? 
Pleas'd to the last, he crops the flow'ry food. 
And licks th^ hand just rais'd to «hed his blood. 
Oh blindness to the future I kindly giv''n. 
That each may fill the circle mark'd by Aeay'B ^ 
Who sees with equal eye, as God of all, 
A hero perish, or a sparrow fall ; ^ 
Atoms or systems into ruin hurl'd. 
And now a bubble burst, and now a world. 

Hope humbly then ; with trembling pinions soar^ 
Wait the great teacher Death ; and God adore. 
What future bliss he gires not thee to knpWj 
But gives that hope to be thy blessing now 
Hope springs^temal in the human breai^ : 
Man never is, but always to* be blest. 
The soul, uneasy, and confined frotia homey . 
Rests and eipatiates in a life to come. 

Lo, the poor Indian ! whose tintutor'd'mind 
Sees God in clouds, or liears him in the wind ; 
His soul pr«ud science never taught to strsgr 
Far as the Solar Walk or Milky Way ; 
Yet simple nature to his hope has giv'n. 
Behind the cloud-topt hill, a humbler heaven ; 
Some safer world in depth of woods embrac*d^ 
Some happier island in the wat'ry ^waste ; 
Where slaves once more th^ir native land behold. 
No fiends torment, no Christians thirst for gold. 
To BE, contents his natural desire ; 
He aska no angel's wing, no seraph's 6xe i 
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But thinks, adtokted to that equal sky, 
His faithful dog shdl bear him company. 

Go, wiser thou ! and in thy tscale of sens^e^ - 
We^h thy opinion against Providence ; 
Call imperfection what thou fanciest such ; 
Say here he gives too littfe, ^ere too much.-*^ 
In' pride, in re^'ning pride, our error lies ; 
AH quit thek sphere^ and rush into the skies* 
Pride still is aiming at ihe blest abodes ; 
Men would be angels, khgels Would be gods. 
Aspiring to be gods, if angels feU, 
. Aspiring ti> be angels, men rebel : 
And who but wishes to invert the laWs 
Of oiiDER, sins against th' eternal cau|^.^-^pope. 

sEcrroN Xi 

Selfishness reproved. 
Has God, thou fool ! work'd solely for thy good, 
Thy joy, thy pastime, thy attire, thy food ? 
Who for thy table feeds the wanton fawn, 
VoT him as kindly spreads the flow'ry lawn. 
!s it for thee the lark ascends and sings ? 
Joy tunes his voice, joy elevates his wings. 
Is it for thee the linnet pours his throat? 
Loves of his own, and raptures swell the note* 
The bounding steed yon pompously bestride, 
^hares^with his lord the pleasure and the pride. 
Is thine alone the seed that sti ews the plain ? 
The birds of heay'n shall vindicate their grain. 
5" bine the full harvest of the golden year ? 
Part pays, and justly, the deserving steer. 
The hog, that ploughs not^ nor obeys thy call, 
Lives on the labours of this lord of all. 

Know, nature's children all divide bet* <5are ; 
The fur that warms a irionarch, wai-m'd a bear. 
While man excltiims, " See all thitigs for my use !" 
** See man for mine !" replies a pamper'd goose. 
And just a& short of reason he nlust fall, 
Who thinks all made for one, not one for all. 
^ Gf ant that the powVful still the Keak control j 
Be man the wit and tyl^ant of the whole : 
Nature thfiif^tyraiit checks ; he only knows, 
And helps anotkcr creature'^ wants and wo^ 
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Say, wOl the falcon, stoapng frofia above, 

. Smit with her varjing plumage, spare the dove ? 
Admires the jay, the insect's gilded wings ? 
Or hears the hawk when Philomela sings ? 
Man cares for all : to birds he gives his woods. 
To beasts his pastures, and to feh his floods ; 
For some his interest j«-ompt8 him to provide. 
Tor more his pleasures, yet for more his fride. 
All fed on one Tain -patron, and enjoy 
Th' extensive blessing of his luxury. 
Th^ very life, his learned hunger craves. 
He saves from famine, from the savage, saves i 
Nay, feasts the animal he dooms his feast ; 
And, till he ei^ the being, makes it West : 
Which sees no more the stroke, nor feels the pain. 
Than favour'd man by touch ethereal slsdn. 
The creature had his feast of life before ; 
Thou too mu^ perish, when thy feast is o'er I— fope^ 

SECTiON XL 

Hwfatm frc^ty. 

Weak and irresolute is man ; 

The purpose of to-day. 
Woven with pains into his plan, 

T^-morrow rends away. 
The bow well bei^, and smart the spring, 

Vice seems already slain ; 
But passion rudely snaps the ^ring, 

And it revives' again. * 

Some foe to his upright Intent 

Finds out his weaker part; 
Virtue engages his assent, 

But pleasure wins his heart. 
•Tis here the folly of the wise. 

Throng all his art we view ; 
And while his tongue the charge deniea. 

His conscience owns it true. 
Bound on a voyage of awful length,. 

And dangers httle known, 
A stranger to superior strength, -^ 

Man vainly trusts bis own. 
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But oars alone <Jaa ne'er prevail 

To reach the distant coast ; 
The breath of heav'n must swell the sail,. 

Or all the toil b lost. — cowper. 

SECTION XII. 
^ 0(1 e to peace, 

' Gome, peace of mind, delightful guest ! 
Return, and make thy downy nest 

Once more in this sad heart : 
Nor riches I, nqr powV pursue, 
Nor hoW forbidden joys in view ; 

We thereiojfe ne^d not part. 
"Where wilt thou dwell, if not with me, 
From av'rice and ambition free, 

And pleasure's fatal wiles ; 
For whom, alas ! dost thou prepare 
The sweets that I was wont to share, 

The banquet of thy smiles ? 
The great, the gay, shall they parts&c 
The heav'n that thou alone canst make ; 

And wilt thou quit the stream, 
That murmu rs through the dewy im^dj 
The grove and the sequestered shade, 

To be a guest with them ? 
For thee I panted, thee I priz'd. 
For thee I gladly sacri^c'd 

Whate'er I lov'd before ; 
« And shall I see thee start away. 

And helpless, hopeless, hear thee say- 
Farewell, we meet no more ?-^owper. 

SECTION XIII. 

Ode to adversity. 
Daughter of Heav'n, relentless power. 
Thou tamer of the human breast. 
Whose iron scourge, and tort'ring hour. 
The bad affright, afflict the best I 
Bound in thy adamantine chain, 
The proud are taught to tas(e of pain. 
And purple tyrants vainly groan 
With pangs unfelt before, unpided and alon^ 
X2 
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Virtue, his darling child, designed, 
^ To thee he gave the heav'nly hirth, 

And hade to £:>rm her infant mind.. 
.JSt^rn rugged nurse ! thy rigid lore 

With patience many a year she bore^ 

What sorrow Was, thou bad'st her km)w ^ , 

And from her own she le^aM to melt at others' w&., 

Scar*d at thy frown terrific, fly 
Self-pleasing fblly*8 idle brood. 
Wild laughter, noise, and^.thoughtlesa joy, 
And leave us leisure to be good. 
Light Aey disperse ; and with them go 
The summer-friend, the flatt'ring foe. 
By vain prosperity receiv'd. 
To her they vow their truth, and are again b^ev'dl: ' 

Wisdom, in sdble garb array 'd, 
ImmersM in rapturous thought profound. 
And -melancholy, silent maid, 
With leaden eye that loves the ground, 
Still on thy solemn steps attends 
Warm charity, the gen'ral friend. 
With justice to herself severe. 
And i»ty, dropping soft the sadly pleasing t^ar. 

Oh, gently, on thy suppliant's hea<i. 
Dread power, lay thy chast'ning hand ! ■ 
Not in thy gorgon terrors clad. 
Nor circled with the vengeful band, 
(As by the impious thou art seen,) 
With thund'ring voice, and threat'ning mien,' 
With screaming horror's fun'ral cry, 
Despair, and fell <!Usease, and ghastly poverty* ^ 

Thy form benign, propitious, wear. 
Thy milder influence impart ; 
Thy philosophic train be there, 
To soAen, not to wound my heart.- 
The gen'rous spark extinct revive ; 
Teach me to love, and to forgive ; 
Exact my own de£^cts to scan ; 
What others are to feel; an^l^w myself iiman'.r-ociAT< 
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SECTION XIV. 

Ilie creation required to praise its Author, 
Begin, my soul, th' exalted lay J 
Let each enraptur'd thought obey, 

And praise th' Almighty's name j 
Lo ! hoaven and earth, and seas, and skies, 
Ib one melodious concert rii^e, 

To swell th' inspiring theme. 
Ye fields ol light, celestial plains, 
Where gay transporting beauty reigns, 

Se scenes oivinely f^iir 1 
Your Maker's wondrous pow'r prQ£lalm> 
Tell how he form''d yonr shining frame. 

And breath'd the fluid air. 
Ye migels, catch the thrilling sound ! 
While all th' adoring thrones around 

His boundless ,m0rcy sing. 
Let ev'ry list'ning saint above 
Wake all the tuneful soul of love. 

And touch the sweetest string. 

Join, ye loud spheres, the vocal choir 5 
Thou dazzling orb of liquid fire. 

The mighty chorus aid : 
Soon as gray ev'ning gilds the plain, 
Thou, moon, protract the melting strain. 

And praise him in the shade. 
Thou heav'n of heav'ns, his vast abode ; 
Ye clouds, proclaim your forming God, 

Who call'd yon worlds from night : 
" Ye shades dispel !" — ^th' Eternal said ; 
At once th' involving darkness fled, 

And nature sprung to light. 
Wbate'er a blooming world contains. 
That wrings the air, that skims the plains, ' 

United prsKse bestow : 
Ye dragons, sound his awful name 
To heav'n aloud ; and roar acclaim, 

Ye swelling deeps below. 
Let ev'ry element rejoice ; 
Ye thunders burst with awful voice 

To^HiM who bids you roll : 
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His pradse in softer notes declare^ 
£ach whispering breez^ of yielding s^, 
And l^eathe it to the soul. 

To him ye gral^ful cedai^, bow ; 
TeT&w'ring mountains, bending low, 

Your great Creator own ; 
Telli when affrighted nature shook,. 
How Sinai kindled at his look, 

And trembled at his frown* 

Ye flocks that haunt the humble vale^. 
Ye insects flutt'ring 6n the gale^ 

In mutual concourse rise ;. 
Crop thega^ rose's ?erm«il.bloomy 
And waA its spoils, a sweet perfum^^ 

In incense to the skies. 

Wake all ye mounting tribes, and sing ;. 
Ye plumy warblers dF thiS spring, 

Harmonious anthems raise 
To Hik'^ho shaped your finer mould. 
Who tippM your gUtt'icing wings witb'gpW, 

And tun'd your voice to praise. 

Let man,, by nobler passions sway'd. 
The feeling heart, the judging head, 

In heav*nly praise employ ; 
Spread his tremendous name around. 
Till heav'n's blroad arch rings back the sound; 

The gen'rai burst of joy. 

Ye whom the charms of grandeur pk^ase, 
Nurs'd on the downy lap of ease,. 

Fall prostrate at his throne j 
Ye princes, rulers, all adore ; 
Praise hip, ye kings, who makes your pow'r 

An image of his own. 

Ye fair, by nature formed to*moFe, 
O praise th' eternal source of LotE, 
, With youth's enlir'ning fire : • 

Let age take up the tuneful lay. 
Sigh his bless'd name — ^then soar away. 
And ask an angel's lyre.-^H»oiLV'i£ 
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SECTION XV. 

The universal prayer^ 

Father of all I in cv'ry age, 
*^ In ev'ry clime, ador'd, ^ 

; By saint, by savage, and by sage, 
Jehovab, Jove, or L&rd ! 
Th0u oREAT FIRST CAUSE, least undei^to^ 

Who all my sense confin'd 
*T6 know but this, that Thou art good, * 

And that myself am blind ; 
Yet gave me, in this dark estate. 

To see the good from ill ; 
And binding nattrre fast in fkte, 

Left free the human wilk 
What conscience^dictates to be done. 

Or warns me not to do, 
Thiff teach me more than bell to shun. 

That more^ than heav'n pursue. 
What blessings thy free boanty giVes, 

Let me not cast away ; 
For God is paid, when man reeeivfes j 

T' enjoy is to obey. 
Yet not to earth's contracted span 

Thy goodness let me bound, 
Or think thee Lord alone of man. 

When thousand worlds are round. 
Let not this weak, unknowing hand ^ 

Presume thy bolts to throw ; 
And deal damnation round the land. 

On each I judge thy foe. . 
If I am right, thy gr^ce impart, 

Still in the right to stay ; . 
If I sm wrong, oh teach my Ijeart 

To find that better way I "^ 
Save me alike from foolish pride. 

Or in^ious discontent. 
At aught thy wisdom has denied, 

Or J|"g^* t^y goodness lent, 
Teach me to feel another's wo, 

To bide the hxxM I see ; 
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iTbat mercy 1 to others show, 
Tliat mere J al^ow to bi^. 

Me&D Ao* I am, not wholly so^ 

Siffce quicken'd by thy breath : 
O lead me whereso'er I go. 

Thro' this d^y's life or death ! * 

This day, be bread and peaC6 my lot ^ 

All ^Ise beneath Ihe sun 
Thou know -St if best bestow'd or not, 
^ And let thy will be done. ^ 

To thee, whose -temple is all space^ 

Whose ^tar, €^h^ $ea, skieft t , # 

One chorod let all beii^^ raise ! 
All nature's incense ride.— pope. 

SECTION XVI. 

ConAciente, 

O treach'rous cumscience ! while she seeote to etecp 

On rose and myrtle, luU'd with syren song ; 

While she seems, nodding o'er her chargei W &op 

On headlong appetite the slackened tein, 

And give us up to license, unrecall'd, 

UnmarkM ;-^efi, from behind her secret staiJ^d, 

The sly infof aer minutes ev'ry Afult, 

And her dread diary with horror fills. 

Not the gross act sdone, employs her- pen ; 

She reconnoitres fancy's airy band, 

A yratchful foe ! the formidable spy, 

Listening, overbears the whkpers of our camp ; 

Our dawi^iog purposes of heart expferea, 

And steals our embryos oi iniquity. 

Afr all rapacious usurers conceal 

Their doomsday-book from all-consuming heirs ; 

Thus, with indul<2:ence most severe, she treats 

Us spendthrifts of inestimable time ; 

Unnoted, notes each moment misapply'd ; 

In leaves more durable than leaves of brass, 

Writes our whole history ; which death shall read 

In ev'ry pale delinquent's private ear ; j * 

And judgment publish ; publish to more worlds 

Than tiaa j Sknd endless age in groans resound.— ¥OWi«. 
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SECTION XVII. 

On an infanU i 

To the dark and silent ^omb^ "^ 

Soon I hastened from tbe womb : 

Scarce the dawn of life began, ^^ 

i Ere I meaanr'd otit my span. 

I no smiling pleasures knew , 

I no gay delights could view : 

Joyless sojourner was I,. 

Only born to weep and die.-;— 

Happy infant, early blessM I 

Rest, in peaceful slumber, rest ; 
- Early rescued from 4he cares, 

Which increase with growing yean* 

No delights are worth thy atay^ 

Smiling as tbey seem, s^nd gay , 

Short and sickly are they all, 
^ Hardly tasted ere tbey palL 

All our gaiety is vain, 
. ^. Ail our laughter is but pain ; 

Lasting only, and divine. 

Is an innocence like thine. 

SECTION XVIII 
7%c Cuckoo, 
Hatl, beauteous stranger of the wood. 

Attendant on the spring ! 
Now heav'n repairs thy rural seat, 

And woods thy welcome sing. 
■Soon as the daisy deeks the green, 

Thy cert^n voice we hear : 
Hast thou a star to guide thy path, 

Or mark the rolling year ? 
Delightful visitant 1 with thee 

I hail the time of flow'rs. 
When heav'n is fill'd with music sweet 

Of birds among the bow'rs. 
The school-boy, wand' ring in the wood. 

To pull the flow'rs so gay, 
Starts, thy curious voice to hear, 

And imitates thy lay. 
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Soon atf the pea pBte on the Uoom, 
Tlmu fly'st the vocal rale, 
* An sAnual guest, in other litods, 
* Another spriig to h^L 
-% <weet bird i thy bo^'r b ietcfr greefi, 
'- Thy sky is ever clear j . » 
Thou^ast no sorrow in thy song. 

No winter in thp year I 
O conld i fly, I'd fly with thee ; 
WeM make; with social wing, 
Our annual visit o'er^tfae globe, .-^ 
Companions of the i^ing.-^LooAif . 

SECTION XtX. * : 

. Dofi, A paster^ in three parts* 

% ' 

MORNING. 
«. 

In the bam the tentot cock, , '^ ^ " 

Close to Partlet perch'd on high, 
Briskly crows, (the shepherd's dock!) ■ 

Jocund that ,tbe morning's nigh. 
Swiftly, from the moutt^n's brow^ 

Shadow«0 nuc»'d by night retire ; 
And the peeping sun«beam» now 

Paints with gold the vill^e spire. 
Philomel forsakes the Uiorn, 

Plaintive where she praxes .at night ; 
And th^ lark to meet the morn, 

Soars beyund the shepherd's sight. 
From the low-roofd cottieige ridge, 

See the chatt'ring swallow sprii^ ; 
Darting through the one-arch'd bridge, 

Q,uick she dips her dappled wing. 
UTow the pine-tree's waving top 

Gently greets the morning gsle } 
Kidling^, now, begin to cr(m 

Daisies, On the dewy dale. 
From the bdmy sweets, uncloy'd,. 

(Restless till her task be done,) 
Now the busy bee's employ'd. 

Sipping dew before the sun. 
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Trickling through the crevic'd rock, • 

Where the Hmpid stream distils, 
Sweet refreshment waits the flock. 

When 'tis sun-drove from the hills. 
Colin^s for the promis'd com 

(Ere the harvest hopes are ripe) 
Anxious ; — ^whilst the huntsman *s horn. 

Boldly sounding, irowns his pipe. 
Sweet — O sweet, the warbling throng. 

On the white emblossom'd spray I 
Nature's universal song * 

Echoes to the risiag day. 

NOON. 

Fervid on the glitt'ring flood, 

Now the noontide radiance glows : 
Drooping o'er its infant bud. 

Not a dew-drop'& leR the rose. 
By the brook the shepherd dines, 

From the fierce meridian heat, 
Shelter'd by the branching "pines, 

Feqdent o'er bis grassy 'seat. 
Now the flock forsakes the glade,' 

Where uncheck'd the sun-beams fall, 
Sure to find a plen^ing shade 

By the ivy'd abbey WidL 
Echo, in her airy round, 

O'er the river, rock, and hill, 
Cannot catch a sinojd^ound. 

Save the clack m^ yonder mill. 
Cattle court the zephyrs bland. 

Where the streamlet wanders cool j 
Or with languid silence stand 

Midway in the marshy pool. 
But from mountain, dell, or stream, 

Not a flutt'ring zephyr springs ; 
Fearful lest the noontide beam 

Scorch its soil, its silken wings. 
Not a leaf has ka\lB to stir. 

Nature's lull'd — serene — and still ' 
Y 
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()<aiei^e*€ii the ahepfaerd's cttr, 
Sleeping on the heath-clad hill. 

Languid is the landscape round. 
Till the fresh descending show'i*^ • 
*• Grateful to the thirsty ground. 
Raises er'ry fainting flow'r. 

Now the hill — ^the hedge— are green, 
Now the warblers' throats in tune , 

Blithsome is the venlant scene. 
Brightened J[>y the beams of Nt>mi . 

iEVEiriri^o. 

O'er the heath tlie heifer strajrs 
Free — (the furrow'd task is doni ;) 

Now the village windows blaze, 
fiumish'd by the setting sun. 

Now he sets behind the hill) 

Sinking from a golden «ky : 
Can the pencil's immic skill 

Copy the refulgent dye ? 

Trudging as the ploughmen go, 

(To the smoking hamlet bound,) 
Giant-f ike their shadows grow 

Lengthen'd o'er the lev^ ground 

Where the rising forest spreads 

Shelter for the lor<fly dam^ I 
To their high*built airy beds. 

See the rooks returning home 1 

As the lark, with vai*y^3.tune, 

Carols to the ev'ning loud ; 
Mark the mild resplendent moon. 

Breaking through a parted cloud ! 

Now ^e "hermit owlet peeps 

From the barn or twisted brake | 
And the blue mist slowly creeps. 

Curling on the silver lake. 

As the trout in speckled pride, 

Playful from its bosonf^8{H*in^ ; 
To the banks a ruffled tide 

Verges in successive rings. 
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Trippii^^ through the sBkeii grass 

O'er the path-divided dale, 
Mark the rose-coroplexion'd lass 

With her Well-pois'd milking pail ! 
Ltnnets ivith onnumher'd notes, 

And the cuckop bird with two. 
Tuning sweet their mellow throats, 

Bid the setting sun adieu.-— gunninqham. 

SECTION XX. 

The order of nature* 
See, &ro' this air, this oc^n, and this earthy 
AH matter quick, and bursting into birth. 
Above, how high progressive life may go ! 
Around, hpw wide t how deep extend below : 
Vast chain of being ! which from Ood began, 
Natirt'e ethereal, human ; angel^ man ; 
Beast, bird, fish, insect, what no eye can seei 
No glass can reach ; from infinite to thee,^ 
From thee to nothing. — On superior pow'rs 
Were we to. press, inferior might on ours ; 
Or in the full creation leave a void, 
Where, one step broken, the gr^at scale's destroy'd j 
From nature's chain whatever hnk you strike, 
Ten or ten thousandth, breaks the chain alike. 

And, if each, system in gradation roll, 
Alike essential to th' am ijyng whole, 
The least confusion but in one, not all 
That system only, but the whole m'jst fill* 
Let earth, unbalanc'd from her orbit fly, 
Planets and suns run l:iwle$| thro' the sky 4 
Let ruling angels from the?r spheres be burPd, 
Being on being wreck'd, and world on world ; 
Heav'n's whole foundations to their centre nod. 
And nature tremble to the throne of God. 
All this dread order break — foi* whom ? for thee t 
Vile worm ! Oh madness ! pride I impiety 1 

What if the foot, orduin'd the dnst to tread. 
Or hand, to toil, aspir'd to be the head ? 
What if the head, the eye, or enr repin'd 
To serve mere engines to the ruling mind ? 
Just as absurd for any ptut to claim 
T9 be another, in this geaVal frame * 
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JoBt as alisiird, to mourn the taaks or paun, 

- The great ^irectiDg mind of all ordiiio^. 

^11 are but parts of one stupendous whole, - 
Whose body nature is, and God the soul : 
Tbat, chang'd thro' all, and yet in all the same. 
Great in the eartb, as in th' ethereal frame ; 
Wawns in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 
^Glow!» in the stars, and blossoms in the tre^s ; 
Lives thro' all life, eirtends thro' M extent, 
Spreads cmdirided, operates Amspent ; 
Breathes in our soul, informs our mortal part, 
As full, as perfect, in a hair as heart ; 
As full, as per£e<:t, in vil#'man that mourns^' 
As the rapt seraph that adores and bums : 
To him no high no low, no great no ^mall ; 
He fills, he bounds, connects, and equals all. 

Cease then, nor. oansR imperfection nsHAe : * 
Our proper bliss depends on what we blame. ^ 
Know thy own point : this kind, this dii^ degree _ 
Of blindness, weakness, Ueav'n bestows on thee. 
Submit. — In this or 'any other sphere, ^ 

Secure to be as blest as thou caUst bear : 
Safe in the hand of one disposing Pow'r, 
Or in the natal, or the mortal hour. 
All nature is but art, unknown to thee ; 
All chance, direction, which thou canst not see ; 
All discord, harmony not understood ; 
All partial evil, universal gpod ; 
And, spite of Pride, in erring Reason's spite. 
One truth is dear, — ^whatever is, is iuaHT«-— 4^pfi. 



SECIIpr XXL 

Confidence inuvvine ptoteeiion. 



How are thy servants blest, O Lord^ 

How sure is their defence ! 
Eternal wisdom is their guide, 

Their help Omnipotence, 
in foreign realms, and lands remote. 

Supported by thy care. 
Through burning climes I pass'd unhnrt, 

And breath'd in tainted air. 
Thy mercy sweeten'd. ev^py soil 

iff ade ev'ry region please ; 
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The hoary Alpine hills it wann'd, 

And smootbM the Tyrrhene seas. 
Think, O my soul, devoutly think. 

How with affrighted eyes, 
Thou saw'st the wide extended deep 

In all its horrors rise ! 
Confusion dwelt in evVy face. 

And fear in ev'ry heart, 
When waves on waves, and gulfs in gulfs; 

O'ercame the pilot's art 
Yet then, fmm all my griels,,0 Lord, 

Thy mercy set me free ; 
While in the conSdexice of prayV 

My soul took hold on th«e. 
For tho' in dreadful whirls we hung 
, , fKgh^on the broken wave, 

I knew'thou wert not slow to hear 

Nor impotent to save* 
The storm was Inid, the winds retir'd, 

Obedient to thy will ; 
The sea that roar'd at thy command, 

At thy command was still. i 
In midst of dangers, fears, and deaths, 

Thy -goodness I'll adore ; 
And praise thee for thy mercies past, 

And humbly hope for more. 
My life, if thou preserve my life, 

Thy sacriiice shall ^ ; 
And death, if death must be my doom, 

Shall join my sodl to thee. — addisojt. 

SECTION XXII. 

H^mn on a review of the seasons. 
These, as they change. Almighty Father I these. 
Are but the varied God< The rolling year 
Is full of thee. Forth in the pleasing spring 
Xhjr heaiity walks, Thy tenderness and love. 
Wide Sish the fields ; the sofl'ning air is bain*'; 
Echo the mountains round ; the forest smiles. 
And ^v'ry sense, and ev'ry heart is joy. 
Then -coiBea. Thy glory i|i the summer months, 
Y 2. 
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With light and heat refulgent Then Thy sna 
Shoots foil perfection thro' the swelling year ; 
And oft Thy voice in dreadful thunder speaks f 
An* oft at aawn, deep noon, or f tiling eve, 
By brooks and groves, in hollow-whisp'ruig galet 
Thy bounty shines in autumn unconfin'd, ^ 

And spread^ a r^mmon fe*»t for all that lives. 
In nwnter, awful Thou \ with clouds and storms 
Around Thee thrown, tempest o'er tempest reU'df 
Majestic darkness ! On thp whirlwind's wbg, 
Riding sublime. Thou bidst the world adore ;. 
And humbl#et intare with Thy northern blast. 

Mysterious round! what skill, what force divine^ 
Peep felt, in these appear ! a simple tnudr, 
Yel so delightful raix'd, with such kind art. 
Such beauty and beneficence combin'd ; ^ 

Shade, unpfBrceiv'd, so soft'ning into shade, 
And all so forming an harmonious whole. 
That as they still subceed, they ravish siill. 
But wand'riog <rft, with brute Unconscious ga2e, 
Man marks not Thee, marks not the mighty hzM^ 
That, ever busy, wheels the silent spheres ; 
Works in the secret deep ; shoots, steaming, thence 
The fair profusion that o'erspreads the spring ;' '* 
Fitngs frcffla the sun direct»the flaming day ; 
Feeds every creature ; hurls the tempest forth ; 
And, as on earth this grateful change revolves, 
With transport touches all t*ie springs of life. 

Nature, attend! join every Ifvini^ souF, 
Beneath the spacious tipple of the sky : 
In adoration join ! and, arde)|^ raise 
One general sona: !— — — - 
Ye, chtef, for whom the whole creation smiles,. 
At once the head, the heart, and tongue of a^ 
Grown the great hymn ! 
For me, when I forget the darling theme. 
Whether the blossom blows, the summer tbcj^ 
Russets tlie plain ^ inspiring autunm gleams ; 
Or winter rises in the black'ning east 7 
Be my tongue mute^ my fancy paint no more,; 
And, jl«ad to joy, forget my heart to beat ! " 

Should fate comniand me iiy the farthest verge 
Of the green earth, to ^stant barb'rous cHmei,^ 
^er« unknown to song ; .wiiere first the su^. 
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Oilda ind^ mountains, or his setting beam 
Flames oq th' Atlantic isleis ; His nougbt to mes 
6i|ice God is ever present, erer felt, 
In the void waste as in the city full ; * '* 

And where he vital breathes thei*e pust be joy. 

• Whe^ e'en at last the solemn hour shall come, 
And wing my mystic flight to future tforlds, 
I cheerful will obey ; there, with new pow*ns 
^ill rising Wonders sing : 1 cannot go 
Where universal love no^smiles around,^ 
Sustaining airyon* orbs, and all their suns j 
From se^rtning evil still educing good. 
And better thence agjun, and better still, 
In inftnite progression. But 1 lose 
Myself in him, in light ineffable ! 
Come then, eiq)ressive silence, muse hisj^aise. TBOMSoir 

* &ECTIQN XXiiK 

On solitude, 

♦ Q SOLITUDE, romantic mr^d ! 
Whether by nodding towers you tread, 
Or haunt the desert's trackless gloom, 

* Or hover o'er the yawning tomb, 

CtFT^ifiiib the Andca.^.olit ir :cl -Stt^ef — _ 

Or by the Nile's coy source abide. 
Or, starting from your half-year's sleep,. » 
From Hecla view the thawing, deep. 
Or, at the purple dawn of day,, 
Tadmor's marble wastes survey j 

* You, recluse, again I woo, 
And again your steps-pursue. 

Plnm'd'conceit himself surveying. 
Folly wiUi her shadow playing. 
Purse-proud elbowing insolence. 
Bloated empiric, pufiTd pretence. 
Noise that through a trumpet speaks. 
Daughter in loud peals that breaks, « 
Intrusion, with a fopling's face, 
(IgBorant of time and place,) 
Sparks of fire dissension blowing, 
Ductile, court- bred flattery bowing. 
Restraint's stiff neck, ^imace's leer, ; 
Squint-eyld censure's ailful sneer, 
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Attkbition's buskms, dMepM ki bk>(^, 
^ Fly thy presence, Solitude ! 

* / -Sage reflection, bent with ye^rs^ ^ 

Conscious virtue, void of fears, 
Muffled gilence, wood-nymph shy, 
Meditation's piercing eye, '' 

« , Halcyon pe^e on moss reclin'cl, 
Retrospect that sciftifl the mii)d, *- 
Rapt earth-gazingAreyery, 
Blci%hing artless modesty, 
Health that snufis th# moraiiii^ «r^ v 
FuU-ey'd truth with bosom bare, t 
Inspiration', nature's child, * - 

Seek the solitary , wild. * " 

Wheij*all nature's hush'd asleep. 
Nor foye', nor^uilt, their vigil? keep, 
Solfryou leave your^eavem^d den, • 

And wander lO'^r the ^rks of men ; < 
But when ^osphor brin|p the dawn,. 
By her dapp\^d cours^ drawn, .. - % 
Again yon to the wild Vetreat, ^ 
And the early hatflemaD: mee|^ ^ 
Where, as you pensive pass along, ^ * 
Y<>u-eatcWtho^^li^|pt «h«pl»o<^V floog. 
Or brash from ner& the pearly dew. 
Or the rising primrose view, , 

Devotion lends her heaven-plum'd wings, 
You mount, and nature with yba sings. 
But when mid*>dliy fervours glow. 
To upland airy shadow you go, * • ' 

Where never sun-burnt woodman came* 
Nor sportsipan chas'd the timid g»»e : ' ^ 

And there, beneath an oak red^i'd. 
With drowsy waterfalls behind. 
You sink to rest. ^ ^ 

tiU the timeful bird of n^ht, 
Fjroro the neighbVing poplar's heightf^ 
Wake you with her solemn strain, 
And teach pleasM echo to complaui* 

With you roses brighter bloom, 
Sweeter every sweet perfume ; 
Purer every fottntain flows. 
Stronger every wilding grows. 
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' Let those toil for gold who please, 
. Or, for ^me renounce their ease. 
' What is fame ? An empty bubble ; 

Gold ? a shining, constant trouble. ' 

Let them for their country bleed ! 

What was Sidney's, Raleigh's meed ? 

Man's not worth a moment's pain ; 

Base, ungrateful, ^kle, vain. • * 

Then let me, sequester'd fair. 

To your sybil grof repair ; «. 

On yon h£[ngmg cliff it stands, 

Scoop'd by nature's pl^tic hands, 

Bosbm'd'in the gloomy shade' ^ 

' Of Cypress not with age decay'd , 

Where the owl still hooting sits, 

Where the bat inces^nt flits ; 

There in loftier drains I'll sing 
• " Whence the changing seasons sprifig , 

Tell how storms defonp the skies. 

Whence the waves subside and «iser 

Tmce the comet's blazing tail. 

Weigh thfe planets in a scale ; 

Bend, gr^t 9od, b«for^ thy shrine ; 

The bournless macrocosm's thine. 

Since in each scheme of life I've failM, 
^ And disappointment seems entail 'd ; 
Since all on earth 1 valued most. 
My guide, my stay, my friend is lost ; 
Q SoUtude, now give me rest. 
And hush the tempest in my breast. 
O gently deign to guide my feet 
To your hermit-trodden seat ; 
Where I may live at last my own. 
Where 1 at last may die unknown. 
J spoke : she' turn'd her magic ray ; 
And thus she said, or seem'd to say ; 

Y<*uth, jrou're mistaken, if you think to find 
In shades, a med'cine for a troubled mind : 
Wan grief will haunt you wheresoe'er you go, 
Sij^ in the breeze, and in the streamlet flow. 
There, pale inaction pines his life away ; 
And satiate tnoums the i^uick return of day : 
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Ther^) halted frenzy laughing wild with pdin, 
^Or bareiJ the blade, or plunges in the toain : • 
There, super^iticm broods^o'er all her fean^ 
An(f>ells of demons in the zephyr hears. 
But if a hermit you*re resolved to dwell, 
- AM bid to sociid life a last farewell y 

*Ti8 impious. — ^ 

Godmever made ap independent man*;. ^ 

^Twould jaR the concord of his general plam. 
See every |>art of l#dt ^upendous whol^, 
«* Whose body nature is, nufi Qod the soni ;" 
To one great end the general good conspire, ' 
«f rom matter, brute,' to man, to. seraph, fire* 
Should man through nature solitai^ roaiift, 
■'His will his sovereign, evefy where liis home. 
What force would gu;ird him from the lion's jaw^ 
What swiftness wing him from t^, panther's paw ? ^ 
Or should fate lead him to some safer shore, 
Where panthers never pro^rl, nor lions roar, 
Where Hberainafftre all her charms bestows^^ 
Suns shii^e, birds sing, flowery bloom, an^ wateY flows. 
Fool, dost thou think he'd revel on^he ^tore. 
Absolve the care of Heaven, Sdr ask»fo^more ? 
Though waters flow'd, flow'rs bIoom'd,tind Phoebtisishone^ 
He'd sigh, he'd mtirmur, that he was alone. 
For know, the Maker on the humari Weast 
A sense of kindred, country, faian, impress'd. • 

Though natufe^s works the ruling mind declare^ 
And well deserve inquiry's serious care, . • * 
The God (wbatgf'er raisahthr<tpy may ?ay,) 
Shines, beams in man with most unclduded ray. 
What boots it thee to fly from pole t6 pole ? 
Hang o'er the sun,, and with the planets toU ? 
Whrit boots through space's furthest bourns to roam f 
If thoui O man, a stranger art at honie. . " 

Then know thyself, tlie humuti mind survey j^ 
4'he use, the pleasure, will the toil repay. 

,. Nor study only, practise fi^hat ybii kiiOW ; 
Your life; Vour knowledge, to mankind you o»re; 
With Plato\ olive wreath the bays entwine ; 
Those who in studjr, should in practice shine. 
ft^, doe« the learned lord of Hagley's shade't 
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Cham) man so much by mossy fountains laid, 
As when arous'd he stems corruption's course^ 
And shakes the senate with a Tully's force ? 
When freedom gasp'd beneath a Cesar's feet, 
Then public virtue might to shades retreat : 
But where she breathes, the least may useful bej 
And freedom, Britain, still belongs to thee* 
Though man's ungrateful, op though fortune frown , 
Is the reward of worth a song, or cro||u ? 
Nor yet utirecompensM are virtue's ||ains ; 
Good Allen lives, and bounteous Brunswick reigns 
On each condition disappointments wait, 
Enter the hut, and force the guarded gate. ^Ml 

Nor dare repine though early friendship bleed : wf 
From love, the world, and all its cares, he's freed* •' 
But know, adversity's the child of God : 
Whom Heaven approves of most, must feel her rod 
When smooth old Ocean, and each storm's aSleep, 
Then ignorance may plough the watery deep : 
But when the demons of the tempest rave. 
Skill must conduct the vessel through the wavCL* 
Sidney, what good man envies not thy blow ? 
Who would not wish Anytus* for a foe ? 
Intrepid virtue triumphs over fate : 
The good can never be unfortunate ; 
And be this maxim graven in thy mind ; 
The height of virtue is, to serve mankind* 

But when old age has silver'd o'er thy head| 
When memory fails, and all thy vigour's fled, 
Then mayst thou seek the stillness of retreat, 
Then hear aloof the human tempest beat ; 
Then will 1 greet thee to my woodland cave. 
Allay tlie pangs of age, and smooth thy grave. — ORiiKoeH 

^ ♦ One of the accusers of Socrate». 
FINIS. 
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